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PREFACE. 



This fourth volume of the Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens follows the first after an interval of three 
years. The first volume represented the work of the first year of the 
School, 1 882-1 883, and it was hoped that it would be followed by a 
similar volume for each succeeding year. But as no material for a 
volume of Papers to represent the second or the third year of the 
School has come to the Committee of Publication, it has been decided 
to devote the second and third volumes (belonging to the years 
1 883-1 884 and 1 884-1 885) to the publication of the reports of 
Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett's two journeys in Asia Minor, with his large 
collections of inscriptions, most of which have never been published 
before. These journeys were made in the summers of 1884 and 
1885, to a great extent under the auspices of the School at Athens. 
A Preliminary Report of the journey of 1884 was pubHshed in 1885 ; 
and it was at first intended to make this a part of the second volume 
of Papers, which the Committee then hoped to publish within the 
same year. But. the great importance of that journey, and the large 
collection of neiv and valuable inscriptions discovered and copied by 
Dr. Sterrett in the course of it (of which the Preliminary Report 
contains only a small portion), have made it necessary to devote a 
whole volume to the publication of its results. This will* form the 
second volume of Papers of the School. It is now in press, and will, 
it is hoped, be published in the autumn of the present year. 

The results of Dr. Sterrett*s journey of 1885, known as "The 
Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor," the expense of which was defrayed 
by the late Miss Catharine L. Wolfe of New York, through the 
agency of the Managing Committee of the School, fill the third 
volume of Papers. This will be published in advance of the second, 
at about the same time with the present volume. 



VI PREFACE. 

The present volume nominally represents the fourth year of the 
School, 1 885-1 886. It is devoted in great part to the paper of the 
Director of that year, Professor Frederic D. Allen, on Greek Versi- 
fication in Inscriptions. It contains aliso the paper of Professor John 
M. Crow, a student of the first year, on the Athenian Pnyx, which 
was presented too late to appear in the first volume. This paper is 
accompanied by a plan of the Pnyx Hill, made in 1883 by Mr. Joseph 
Thacher Clarke from an actual survey, which is believed to be the first 
thorough survey ever made of this important site Mrith exact measure- 
ments and by the help of proper instruments. The Managing Com- 
mittee are under great obligation to Mr. Clarke for this valuable plan, 
and for the technical notes which he has kindly appended to various 
passages of Mr. Crow's paper on the Pnyx. Two papers on the 
Theatre of ITioricus by Messrs. Miller and Cushing, giving the results 
of the exploration of this ruin which was undertaken by the School in 
1886, will be found in this volume. The second of these, though 
it relates chiefly to work done in the autumn of 1886, during the 
directorship of Professor D'Ooge, is now published in anticipation of 
the volume for 1886-188 7, in order that the full account of the 
excavations at Thoricus may appear in one volume. The views of 
the theatre given in Plates III.-VII. are from photographs made by 
Mr. VV. L. Cushing, the author of the second paper. 

The volume ends with an article by Mr. J. McKeen Lewis on 
Attic Vocalism, which will be read with a sad interest. The death 
of this gifted and enthusiastic young scholar, which occurred April 
29, 1887, a few days after his return from Athens, brings deep grief 
to all who knew him, and disappoints the hopes of many others who 
knew the promise of his scholarship. 

The latest circular giving information about the School at Athens, 
issued in January, 1888, will be found at the end of the volume. 

It is hoped that the publication of three volumes of Papers 
during the present year will do something to justify the confidence 
which the friends of our School at Athens have always felt in its suc- 
cess, and to encourage their renewed efforts at this time to secure its 
permanent establishment. 

WILLIAM W. GOODWIN,^ Committee of 
FREDERIC D. ALLEN, \ Publication for 
THOMAS W. LUULOW, > 1885-1886. 
Febroary, 1888. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT. 

In the spring of 1886 funds were granted by the Managing 
•Committee of the American School for excavating the theatre in the 
old Attic deme of Thoricus. We were thus enabled to bring to light 
a Greek theatre of very peculiar construction. 

The work was begun in April by Professor Allen, and was continued 
by students of the school for about a week. It was taken up by 
myself on the 5th of May, and carried on until the 2d of June, when 
the advance of summer interrupted the work. The main features of 
the structure had been opened to view, but most of the earth in the 
orchestra and some debris upon the seats still remained to be re- 
moved ; the innec wall also needed to be more thoroughly uncovered. 
This was reserved for the autumn. The work was resumed about the 
first of November, in the directorship of Professor D*Ooge, and was 
placed under the supervision of Mr. W. L. Gushing. It was finished 
early in December, and the final Report of Mr. Gushing will be pub- 
lished at the same time with this paper. 

A provisional plan of the theatre, which was prepared for this 
paper with the kind aid of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens, and of Mr. Georg Kawerau, who 
was in charge of the excavations on the Acropolis, has been replaced 
by a more exact and complete plan, drawn by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge 
from careful surveys made after the excavations of the past year had 
been completed. This plan is given in Plate I. (page 12). The 
other plates are reproduced by the Moss Engraving Gorapany from 
photographs taken by Mr. Gushing. 

Topography. — The theatre is built between two spurs of a steep, 
■cone-shaped hill, about 146 m. high, the modem name of which is 
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BcAarovpi. It presents another example of the remarkable aesthetic 
taste which the Greeks displayed in choosing for their public build- 
ings sites that commanded magnificent views. The spectators in this 
theatre looked out immediately upon the straits and the island of 
Helena, while they could see Ceos, Cy-thnus, and Seriphos, in the 
distance. The Laurian mountains bounded the view on the west, 
while between these and the islands was a broad expanse of open 
sea. 

Thoricus, one of the more populous of the Attic demes, belonged 
to the tribe of Acamantis. It was celebrated in fable as the home of 
Cephalus and Procris, and is named as one of the twelve Attic cities 
in the time of Cecrops, before the <rvi'(HKUTfi6i of Theseus. The name 
has been preserved in the modem village of 0c/>uco, which is on the 
coast, near the harbor of the old city. 

Thoricus is seldom mentioned by Greek authors, and what little 
they say does not throw much light upon its importance and 
character. Thucydides mentions it once, VIII. 95, i : al 8c twv 

ritXairowTjo'iuiv vrjts napairXiva'aa'ai koI ircp<)3aAo0a'cu SotVuw opfu^ovrcu. 
li€Ta$v &opiKOV T€ Kal JJ pafTiuiVf vcrrtpov 5c dff>iKvovvTai cs *Opw 
iriw. Herodotus also mentions the place once, IV. 99 : rov yovvov 

Tov XovviaKov /laXXov cs rov irotrrov rrfv axprfv av€)^ovTa rov drro 0opi- 

Kov fi€xpi 'Avo^^AvfTTov Srjp.ov. lu Demosthenes we find the 
name more frequently. Cf. Or. XXXIX. § 30: IIo^ci^ vvv *A#ca- 

fiavTiSo^ ^vA^9 ytyova^ koI ru»v STJp,tDV (r)opiKio^ ; also, § 7; 

XL. § 52 ; XXI. §§82 and 121. Xenophon, //e//. 1. 2, i, says that 
in the twenty-second year of the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 410-409) 
*A6qvaioi (t^opiKov iT€ixi(Tav. He speaks of these fortifications 
again, t/t Vect, IV. 43 : Icrri pkv yap Srprov irtpl ra /icroAAa iv rj wpo^ 
p^cneip^piav BaXdmj T€i\oi iv *AFa<^XvoTw, «m Sc iv rfj irpo^ "ApKTov 
T€t;^o? iv ©optKcp* dW;(€i 8c Tavra ott oAXi/Xcov afx^i ra i^rJKovra 

ardSia} Of this wall extensive remains are found west and north- 
west of the theatre, among them a well-preserved, massive, square 



* For further mention of Thoricus, cf. Scyl. 57 ; Nonn. XIII. 187; Horn. 
Oei. XI. 321 ; Schol. Soph. O. C. 1595 ; Eiym. Mag. s. v. 96puKos; Hymn. Cer. 
126; for BopiK6s in inscriptions, see Ross, Demen v. Attika ; Pliny mentions 
Thoricus as if the silver mines of Laurium were there; and, indeed, there are two 
ancient galleries within a stone's throw of the theatre. Cf. Plin. Nat, Hist. XXXVIL 
18, 3, and IV. II. 
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tower, built in the same manner and of the same material as the 
wall of the theatre. The whole character of the masonry marks it 
as a work of the last quarter of the fifth century B.C. 

Strabo mentions Thoricus several times,* but without giving us 
any information about it, while Pausanias does not notice the place 
at all. Dodwell says : " Indeed, it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says,* Thoricus et Brauronia, olim urbes, jam tantum 
nomina.*' * 

Modem writers and travellers have given little attention to the 
ruins of the city. Dodwell* visited the place, and made a drawing 
of the theatre which is utterly untrustworthy. Neither the shape of 
the structure nor the style of the masonry is accurately represented. 
His remarks about it are equally far from being correct. 

Then came Leake,* whose plan is much out of proportion ; and 
the dimensions which he gives could never have been taken from 
actual measurements. See Plate I., P'ig. 1. 

What is given by Dr. Lolling in Badeker's Griechenland^ is faith- 
ful, and as good as the concealed state of the theatre permitted when 
he wrote. 

Material and FoRAf. — The material of the fortifications and of 
the theatre is a blue-gray marble, easily worked and very brittle, 
which was quarried on the spot. All the parts of the theatre are 
built of it, excepting a part of the lowest row of seats (from i to 2 
on the plan), and three battlements at the back part. 

The theatre, when seen from above, seems oblong, rounded at 
one end and square at the other. That this unsymmetrical form was 
necessitated or even suggested by the nature of the ground seems far 
from the truth, for the slope of the hill is as well adapted to the 
usual horseshoe shape of Greek theatres as to the form which this 
one has. It is true that, owing to the insufficient inclination of the 
ground, it was necessary to build the heavy retaining wall AAA^\ and 
fill in earth and rubbish, to support the upper rows of seats. But 
there seems no real reason why both ends of the wall could not 



1 IX. pp. 397-399. and X. p. 485. * Ibid, pp. 534-556. 

* De situ orbis, II. 3 (aboat 50 A.D.). * Topography of Athens ^ II. 

* Dodwell, Travels in Greece,^. 534. • pp. 117, 1 1 8. 
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have been rounded. There might indeed have been a small saving 
of material and labor in the adoption of the present form. But the 
difference is not enough to counterbalance the sacrifice of beauty 
and symmetry. 

The irregular shape of this theatre remains therefore unexplained. 
It has been suggested that it was not originally intended for a theatre 
at all. The difficulty in this is to see what else it could have been. 
A theatre it is, and as it seems adapted to no other use, we must 
conclude that its final purpose was also its original purpose. 

Description. — i. Of the scene-structure little was discovered. At 
a distance of 16.07 m. from the lowest seat we came upon the foun- 
dations of what must have been one of the walls of the a-Krpni, CCC 
on the plan. It is 29.60 m. in length, much longer than we should 
expect it to be ; it is not straight, but at the right it bends off toward 
the outside at an angle of about 35 degrees. What remains must 
have been entirely underground, as the masonry is exceedingly rough, 
though strong. 

Inside this wall, at a distance of 2.90 m. from it, were found very 
scanty remains of a second substructure, D on the plan, which would 
seem to be the scene-wall belonging to the front of the stage, but it 
is so badly broken and destroyed that it cannot be identified as such. 

Connected with the scene-appurtenances in some way may have 
been the chamber on the southeast comer, F fV. It might seem at 
first to be a later addition to the theatre, owing to the fact that the 
wall A A' A'* is abruptly broken off at B", from top to bottom, and 
then hastily reconstructed in a manner far inferior to the general char- 
acter of the wall.^ But after the discovery of the wall BB'B''^ it was 
evident that the little chamber is as old as any other part ; for the wall 
BB'B"y one of the oldest parts, is a prolongation of the back wall of 
this chamber, B£. This wall BB'B*' must originally have been the 
boundary of the theatre, for on the outer or convex side the facing is 
smooth, showing that that side was intended to be seen. From this 
three things are evident : ( i ) That the chamber did belong to the 
original design ; (2) that the theatre was originally not as large as 
afterward; and (3) that the building of the chamber was not the 
cause of the break in the wall. 



^The Rock-cut Chamber is shown in Plate IV., and this break in Plate VII. 
(Frontispiece). 
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The chamber is made by cutting down the natural rock to a depth 
of 3.14 m. at the highest part. The wall EE does not reach the 
floor in an unbroken line, but at the bottom there are two terraces, 
extending the entire length of the chamber, 15m.; the upper 
one has a width of 0.40 m., and a height of 0.31 m. The lower 
terrace is larger ; it has a width of 0.64 m., and is 0.40 m. high. 
At the end next to the spectators* seats there is only one such offset ; 
it has otherwise the same dimensions as the lower one, but is only 
2.85 m. in length, that being also the width of the chamber. 

From the walls in this chamber we learn nothing ; for while they 
may partly rest upon the old foundations, they are undoubtedly of 
comparatively modem construction; the cross wall, which divides 
the whole into two small rooms, 2.85 m. X 7.00 m. and 8.00 m. respec- 
tively, certainly does not rest on any ancient substructions. The 
apartment V has what seems to be a doorway, 3.18 m. wide ; outside 
the doorway is built, parallel to the line of the ends of the seats, a 
short wall, to a distance of only 3.70 m. This prompted me to seek 
for a parodos here, but no traces of one appeared. I found nothing 
but the natural rock, forming such an obstacle to a passage as to 
preclude the possibility of there ever having been a parados here. 
What was the object of this chamber is by no means clear. It 
undoubtedly belonged to the original plan of the theatre, and may 
have served as the green-room, or even as a sanctuary, the terraces 
being in this case receptacles for votive offerings. 

At the west end of the scene-wall I had the good fortune to come 
upon what I at first took to be a vapaaKT^viw, the rectangular building 
-AT. But it proved too large for that, its dimensions being 8.70 m. x 
6.28 m., and it shows no connection with either of the t^^-o walls C C 
•or Z>. This is the most carefully joined and fitted piece of work 
discovered at Thoricus, and what there is left of it is but slightly dis- 
placed. The material is the same as that of the theatre, but its style 
is totally different. Near the bottom of my trench is a slight offset 
•of 0.06 m. on the wall (see Plate II., Fig. 3), but near the corner the 
offset is 0.17 m. wide. Only the stones of the corner are hewn 
smooth ; on the rest each stroke of the chisel is plainly recognizable. 
This rectangular structure is not nearly so old as the rest of the 
theatre, but belongs to the early Macedonian period, as is shown by 
the nice joints in the masonry and the parallel layers, the careful, 
square corners, and the manner of hewing the stone. 
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In the debris surrounding this square building was found a clay 
acroterion of no mean workmanship. It is small, 0.27 m. in height^ 
and has no trace of painting. Does it mean that this was a temple 
of Dionysus? It may well have been. The acroterion certainly 
belongs to Macedonian times, and it is altogether likely that it 
adorned the square building. (See Plate II., Fig. 8.) 

This building is just parallel to GG\ and between them is a 
7rapoSo9 3.21 m. wide. The substructure of the seats along the 
line 6^ (?' is a heavy, roughly finished wall of huge stones. That this 
was the only •trapo&o^ of the theatre seems probable. 

2. Though I made four trenches for the sake of finding some trace 
of a regular boundary of the orchestra, such as is to be seen at Epi- 
daurus^ and in the recent excavations at Athens, nothing of the sort 
was found. Whether the orchestra occupied the whole or only a 
part of the irregular space between seats and scene-wall is still a 
problem. (See Plate II., Figs. 4 and 7.) 

3. We now turn our attention to the icotXoF. This is by far the 
best preserved part of the whole theatre. It is bounded by the high 
wall AA'A^', already mentioned, the object of which was to support 
the embankment on which the upper tiers of seats rested. Instead 
of having a horseshoe shape, this wall is almost straight in the middle, 
for a distance of 17.50 m. It is built of large blocks, which are laid 
in approximately horizontal layers and generally with perpendicular 
joints. The workmanship shows the solid, substantial style of the 
latter half of the fifth century. No care was taken to have the joints 
of the alternate courses fit one above the other. The entire length 
of this retaining wall is 1 18.50 m. The height of the level top of the 
wall above the present surface of the ground outside varies from i m. 
at A' to 3.70 m. at A". The wall has a thickness of 1.13 m., and at 
the point A' is 19.48 m. distant from the lowest seat. (See Plates V, 
and VI.) 

The outside of the wall, though the stones are not hewn smooth, 
presents an excellent appearance ; but inside, where it was covered 
by the earth and was not seen, it is built up with small, unhewa 
stones loosely placed together. 

It was never any higher than it is at present The finish of the 
top layer on the inside shows this. The level is uniform from AtoA'^^ 



^ Cf. nparrtvi r^s 'EAA. ipxaioK, 'Eraip., 1883* 
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with but few displacements ; from A to By and from ^" to B^\ it 
descends in regular steps. See Plate II., Fig. 5, which represents the 
point ^" and the part adjoining it. See also the Frontispiece, Plate VII. 

Of the break at this point and of the inferior continuation which 
supports the ends of the seats above the rock-chamber, we have 
already spoken (p. 8). This continuation forms a tangent to the 
produced curve, not a chord of it. At the other comer of the 
theatre, however, the case is quite different. The wall does not bend 
in a curve, but makes a slightly obtuse angle at A^ and then continues 
in a straight line to the place where it intersects the wall GBB\ 
Here, at B, the seats resting upon it meet with those lying upon the 
natural terrain. The west side of the theatre has, as will be seen, 
a heart-shaped form, because of the reentrant angle. 

It might be a question whether this outer wall, AAA^\ was not 
a later addition made for the sake of increasing the seating capacity 
of the building. The joining of the walls on the west side, at By 
favors that view, but on the other side evidence is lacking, on account 
of the break and the subsequent repairs, at just the critical point. 

At the back of the theatre there are two huge stone abutments 
{Y and Z on the plan), which served as entrances for the spectators. 
They are built up from the slope of the hill to the top of the wall, 
so that by taking a few steps uphill one might enter the theatre by a 
slightly inclined plane. Both are built up against the wall, but are 
not bonded to it. The western one presents some noticeable pecu- 
liarities. It is pierced by an arch (see Plate II., Fig. i) very similar 
in style to the pointed arches in the walls of Tiryns.^ The opening 
is 0.72 m. from the wall AA\ and is 0.80 m. wide. The object of 
this arch is not clear. At first one is tempted to say that it was 
made to let out the water that should flow from the hill and collect 
between the two buttresses. But upon digging down to a depth of 
4.00 m. from the top of the wall, this theory had to be abandoned, for 
the natural rock sloped the wrong way for the water to flow off. The 
explanation given in Badeker's Griechenland^ that the opening was 
left in order to save material, is hardly tenable. Probably the arch 
was built simply to afford an easy passage around the outside of the 
theatre. It is to be observed that this western abutment has a 
branch, Y\ nearly at right angles to K, 4.15 m. from BB\ an 

^ See illustrations in Schliemann, Tirym, pp. 184, 320, and 334. 
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entrance to the entrance. It is a paved, inclined plane, between the 
two balustrade-like walls. The southern one is well-preserved to a 
length of 3.20 m. The part K' is 3.00 m. wide, 0.50 wider than the 
other part. The existence of this structure made it more difficult to 
go around the abutment, and furnished a reason for the archway. 

The eastern buttress is built of the same massive, polygonal 
masonry as the other, but has no passage through it. It is 5.50 m. 
long and 2.50 wide. The whole length of the western buttress is 
6.40 m., its width 2.50. 

I was greatly surprised to find beside this eastern entrance three 
soft poros-stone battlements of large proportions. A fourth was after- 
ward found at the other entrance. They are 1.28 m. long; the base 
of the triangular end measures 0.58 m., and the equal sides 0.48 m. 
They undoubtedly belong to the theatre, and probably served as a 
sort of balustrade to the entrance bridges. They are the only poros 
parts of the theatre. Poros is quarried at Laurium, two and a half 
miles away, and also at a place about four miles north of Therico, 
and so was a more expensive material than the marble which they 
had on the spot. Accordingly, it would have been a more costly 
finish for the upper parts of those entrances. 

The seats are as a whole the best preserved part of the theatre. 
Remains of thirty-one rows are distinctly preserved, and from the 
state of preservation it is highly probable that there never were any 
more. The upper twelve rows rested upon the supporting wall 
A A' A'* and the rubbish between it and BB'B*'. These rows are 
destroyed except at the ends, where they rest upon the wall at AB 
and A"B'^ ; here they are still in situ, set obliquely to the direction 
of the wall, and projecting beyond its face to a distance of 0.10 m. 
(See Plate VII.) It is evident at the first glance that these are seats. 
The remaining nineteen rows are in general preserved. They are 
made of similar large slabs, resting upon either the prepared solid 
rock of the hill or upon rough masonry built to support them, while 
a few are cut out of the live rock itself. In artistic finish the seats 
are vastly inferior to those in the theatres at Athens and Epidaurus, 
while they are much better than the seats of the theatre of Argos. 
The " magnificence " which Dodwell ^ seems to have seen here has 
long since vanished. The surface of the seats is not, as at Athens, 

1 Travels^ p. 536. 
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divided into three parts (seat proper, depression for the feet of the 
man who sat behind, narrow ledge at the back on the same level as 
the seat) ; * they are simply smooth slabs without any ornamentation. 

The dimensions of the seats vary, for no attention was paid to 
exactness in their construction. Their average height is 0.35 m., and 
their average width 0.60 m. 

The cavea is cut into three unequal KtpK&t% by two flights of stairs,. 
H and H\ The number of the KtpK&vi, though unusually small, is. 
the same as at Argos. Noteworthy also is the lack of any steps at 
all at the sides. The staircases are furthermore very narrow ; their 
width is but 0.62 m., while those of the Dionysiac theatre at Athens, 
are 0.70 m. and those at Epidaurus are 0.74 wide. Two men cannot 
pass each. other on the staircases at Thoricus. The narrowness is. 
rendered still worse by the fact that they lie so deep ; they are let 
down from 0.58 m. to 0.92 m. below the seats. It is, however, 
quite possible that these are only the foundations of the steps and 
that other stones lay on top of them, and they were in reality not 
so low. *But no slight objection to this view is, that in this case the 
real step is nowhere preserved. (See Plate I., Fig. 2.) 

The lowest row of seats is in several ways peculiar. It is farther 
below the one above than we should expect, and it differs in its 
dimensions from the 'other rows. The part between the two K\Lyja.KVi 
is not made of the blue marble, but of a white marble, hewn 
smooth. I am inclined to the belief that this was a terrace for chairs 
of honor; but perhaps it is simply a passage along the front. On 
the sides from G^ to H and IT Xjo ^ the material is the same as in the 
rest of the theatre. 

Another peculiar feature, more striking in the front row than else- 
where, is the nearly straight direction of the rows of seats in their 
central portion. In fact, from i to 2, a distance of 23.80 m., is a 
perfectly straight line.* At the sides the irregularity of the theatre 
is again conspicuous. On the east side the distance from 2 to /, 
another straight line, is 8.65 m., while on the west the length of the 
curved line G'H is only 5.15 m. The comer 2 is 5.75 m. from the 
Kklijuai H\ but 1 is only 2.65 m. from H. 



^ See Papers of the American School at Athens^ Vol. I. p. 147. 
2 But it is only this row that is exactly straight; the others do curve, if only 
slightly. 
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At the eastern extremity the three lowest seats are wanting; in 
their place is a pedestal (y on the plan), and behind it a curved 
pastiage-way, which is 1.38 m. wide at the southern end. To make 
this passage-way, the live rock is cut down to a depth of nearly four 
feet, leaving on the right a wall 1.14 m. in height and 7.65 m. long. 
The pedestal is 3.90 m. long and 1.24 m. wide. The facing on the 
inside is rough-hewn ; on the outside it is smoother. The eastern 
side is well preserved for one layer ; but on the western side only the 
comer-stone is left in situ. The object of this construction is obscure. 
It may have been for a few seats of honor ; it may have been for a 
statue, or a number of statues. 

By approximate calculation I find that not more than five thou- 
sand spectators could have found room in the theatre, allowing one 
and a half feet for each. So that in capacity this structure falls far 
short of the more famous theatres of Athens, Epidaurus, and Piraeus. 
■On the other hand, it is larger than the theatres of Chaeronea and 
Argos. 




Note. — The fragment of pottery forming the tail-piece of this paper h 
^ound by Mr, Gushing within Ihe theatre. It \% a drin king-cup, or canlhar 
about four inches high, of b brownish clay, coaled uniformly without and will 
with glazed black, and devoid of decoration. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

The following extracts from the reports of archaeologists who have 
discussed the Theatre of Thoricus, while describing its situation, 
show the unsettled state of the opinions heretofore held in regard to 
its peculiarities, and suggest some of the problems which it was the 
object of the excavations to solve. 

For differences in drawings made on the spot by former travellers, 
see Plate I. Fig. 1. 

From Dodweirs Classical Tour through Greece (1819), Vol. I., 
page 534: — 

" This place, which was in the tribe Akamantis, retains its ancient 
name ; the port is called Porto Mandri. It was one of the twelve 
Attic cities in the time of Cecrops, and the birthplace of the lover of 
Procris. It was probably a place of strength at an early period ; and 
we know that about the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian war 
Xenophon recommended that it should be fortified and become one of 
the safeguards of the neighbouring silver mines. In another place he 
says, the Athenians did fortify it in the ninety- third Olympiad. It is 
not noticed by Pausanias ; indeed it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says, 'Thorikos (j/V/) et Brauronia, olim urbes ; jam tantum 
nomina.' The present remains are interesting and extensive. The 
city, which was of an irregular form, was surrounded by a wall with 
square projecting towers, and apparently about two miles and a half in 
circuit. The Acropolis was on a pointed hill above the city. The 
ruins are all of white marble of an inferior kind, veined with gray. 
It was cut on the spot, as the rocks are of the same materials. The 
grain is close, but does not sparkle like most of the Grecian marbles, 
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and is moreover of a brittle and decomposing quality. The walls, 
though not in the Cyclopian or polygon style, are nevertheless sys- 
tematically irregular ; and the stones, though generally quadrilateral 
and placed in horizontal layers, are of various dimensions, and their 
angles seldom rectangular. . . . 

'' The foot of the Acropolis presents the remains of a curious and 
magnificent theatre. The seats are preserved, and fifteen layers of 
blocks of the exterior Koilon^ in the construction of which some 
trifling irregularity occurs, but not so much as what is seen in the 
walls of the city, to which a more remote antiquity may reasonably be 
ascribed. The form of this theatre is distinguished by the singular 
circumstance that one of the sides is much longer than the other. 
A passage seems to have led round the exterior of the Koilon. A 
pointed gate of the Cyclopian or Tirynthian style is attached to this 
part of the wall, but it is considerably buried. Inscriptions might 
probably be discovered at Thorikos by a diligent search ; but the ruins 
are overgrown with bushy evergreens, particularly the lentiscus." 

From Wordsworth's Athens and Attica (1836), page 212 : — 

" The view of the ancient theatre at Thoricus affords an agreeable 
relief to the dismal dreariness of this district. It is a vestige, one 
of the few which remain, of the pleasures which an Attic village 
enjoyed in the cheerful seasons of the year. The agreeable landscape 
which has remained to us of an ancient Italian audience collected on 
the sloping sides of a rural theatre (Juvenal III. 178), might have 
been supplied with a Greek counterpart here. The mimicry of the 
village Dionysia which Aristophanes exhibited in his Achamians was 
doubtless a frequent reality in this place. Here also we are reminded 
of the scene which Virgil has sketched from the antique life of the 
Attic peasantry : — 

' The ancient games are ushered on the stage. 
And in crossways and towns the Attic swains 
Strive for the scenic prize, and* cheer'd with wine. 
Leap 'mid the swollen, smearM skins on meadows green.' 

(VirgU, Georg, II. 381.) 

— a scene which no doubt has often enlivened with mirth and 
laughter the now void and silent sides of this hollow theatre. 

" A theatre was an appropriate edifice at Thoricus, for it was in 
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the port of this place that Dionysus, the deity of the Athenian drama, 
fiist landed in Attica. 

" The outline of this theatre is not of a semicircular form ; it is 
of an irregular curve, nearly resembling the fourth of an ellipse, — the 
longer axis commencing with the stage, and the seats beginning from 
the lesser axis, and running in tiers rising above each other concen- 
trically with the curve. They faced the south. The cur\'ed outline 
of the icotXoi^ of the theatre formed part of the town wall ; this 
irregular form was perhaps adopted as more defensible than any 
other. 

'' In the wall near the theatre is an old postern, surmounted by a 
pointed arch formed in approaching horizontal courses, in the same 
manner as the arches in the galleries at Tiryns. . . . The style and 
massiveness of this postern . . . afford clear evidence of the great 
antiquity and local importance of Thoricus." 

?rom Fiedler's Rase durch Griechenland (1841), page 41 : — 

'' In this plain of Mandri, extending as far as the range of lime- 
stone, stood old Thoricus, one of the twelve oldest cities of Attica, 
now Thenko. On the lowest declivity of this hill an old theatre of 
roughly dressed marble blocks is found. It shows little art." 

From Vischer's Erinnerungen und Eindrucke aus Griechenland^ 
(1856) page 67: — 

" On the south slope of this hill appear extensive ruins of the 
former prosperity of the district. The most conspicuous are the 
remains of the theatre, whose periphery wall is fairly well preserved 
in a very irregular curve, and with two abutments. Of the seats 
nothing now remains. To the west are the ruins of an ancient square 
tower, ten feet high. Meagre remains of a stoa are still to be seen. 
Old Thoricus appears to have spread over a considerable portion of 
the valley besides." 

From Bursian's Geographic von Griechenland (1862), Vol. I. page 
353 (see Plate I. Fig. 1) : — 

" Of the fortifications made in the twenty-third year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war remains are still found on the crest of the hills sur- 
rounding the plain, especially on the hill to the north of the bay, 
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which served as the Acropolis, on whose western slope a square tower 
about ten feet high still stands. On the south slope is the theatre, 
built like the tower of the gray marble of which the hills here consist. 
The cavea, unique on account of its odd shape, is preserved, though 
the seats are gone." 

• 

From Fergusson's History of Architecture in cUl Countries (1876), 
Vol. I. page 215 : — 

" The Pelasgic races soon learned to adopt for their doorways the 
more pleasing curvilinear form with which they were already familiar 
from their interiors [of beehive tombs]. The gateway in Thoricus 
shows its simplest and earliest form." 

Compare the actual form, Plate II. Fig. 1. 

From the Archcuologische Zeitung (1878), page 29, in a report of 
the meeting of the Archaeological Society in Berlin, Jan., 1878 :— 

'* Herr Peltz spoke of the antiquities to be seen at Thoricus, sub- 
mitting a sketch of the theatre, the diameter of which was fifty-four • 
metres. He explained its remarkably irregular outline, and referred 
to the peculiar construction of the outside wall surrounding the tiers 
of seats, — a construction which occurs also in a square tower on the 
plain, and which leads to the conclusion that these structures belong 
to a very high antiquity. The seats, of which only a few traces are 
preserved, follow the natural slope of the hill. Nothing remains of 
the stage structure. In the neighborhood of the theatre are scanty 
remains of an apparently later marble building, consisting of one 
comer of the foundation and four roughly dressed drums without 
flutings, eighty- two centimetres in diameter." ^ 

From Baedeker's Griechenland (1883), page 117 : — 

" The ruins are in great part at the foot of the mountain-peak on 
its south side. . . . The most important are the ruins of the theatre. 
. . . The auditorium faces the south, and has an oval form which 
is unique of its kind, and was undoubtedly determined by the forma- 
tion of the ground here. 

^ The lime kiln, shown at the right in Plates V. and VI., must be held 
responsible for the total disappearance of these remains. 
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** It lies between two spuis of the hill^ and is enclosed by a wall 
of military style, which is composed of marble blocks of diflerent 
sizes. The seats are formed of broad stone slabs, in great part 
destroyed. The additions northwest and northeast on the outside of 
the surrounding wall probably served as foundations for flights of 
stairs, by means of which the spectators ascended to the top of the 
wall and thence gained the auditorium. 

."The northwest addition is in a fair state of preservation* lo 
save material without loss of strength it is pierced by a low passage- 
way, the roof of which is made by corbelling. 

"Whether the quadrangular chamber, cut into the rock, and 
opening toward the auditorium before the east end of the main wall, 
was a side building connected with the stage must remain unsettled." 

A. Miiller, in Die Griechischen BuhnencUterthiimer (1886), briefly 
designates the form of the theatre at Thoricus as " utterly irregular," 
and refers to the report of Peltz already quoted. 



The work of excavating the Theatre of Thoricus, described by Mr. 
Miller in his Preliminary Report, was suspended on the second of 
June, 1886. It was resumed in the autumn of the same year by other 
members of the American School at Athens. This supplementary 
work consisted in thoroughly excavating the temple at the west end 
of the orchestra and the orchestra floor in front of the temple, and 
in a general examination, by means of a number of shafts, of the 
various walls entering into the construction of the theatre, with refer- 
ence to their purposes and limitations. The later excavations served 
to establish the correctness of most of Mr. Miller's o])inions and to 
settle some questions which were before in doubt, while a few expla- 
nations that had been suggested in the absence of necessary evidence 
were found to be unsatisfactory. 

The Main or Outer Wall {^AAA*, Plate I.). — This wall is 
built of "rock-faced" or "quarry- faced" ashlar. Its construction is 
distinguished by the so-called " broken range " work. The abutting 
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joints are of irregular inclination. The bed-joints are "random" or 
" rambling," a portion of the upper surface of a stone being often cut 
away in order to make a true bed for the stone of the next course, 
breaking joints. See the Frontispiece (Plate VII.), and Plate 11. 
Fig. 5. The backing is rubble work, the joints of which were 
very wide and were filled with mud, which in process of time has 
crumbled away at exposed surfaces. In respect to careful and 
artistic workmanship this wall is far in advance of the inner parts 
of the theatre. Examples of the same construction are found at 
Ephesus, in the fortifications built by Lysimachus ; Messene, founded 
by Epaminondas ; Eleutherae, fortified by Epaminondas ; Oeniadae 
of Acamania, fortified by Philip ; Psophis, near Elis, conquered by 
Philip; Orchomenos in Boeotia, restored by Philip or Alexander; 
Plataeae, restored by Alexander ; at Mazi, Corinth, and Sikyon ; and 
also at Norba, Cora, Setiura, and Terracina in Italy. In none of 
those walls is there a precise resemblance to the Thoricus walls ; but 
all have irregular abutting joints and a tendency, though in a much 
less degree than at Thoricus, to the use of rambling bed-joints. The 
military tower, a few rods to the west of the theatre, furnishes the 
only other known example of construction which corresponds iden- 
tically with that of the wall under discussion, though the, exposed 
surfaces of the tower have suffered considerable abrasion, while the 
stones of the theatre appear unharmed. 

No exact conclusion as to age can be drawn from this kind of 
workmanship. It seems to be a transition from the polygonal to the 
quadrangular style of masonry, confined to no particular epoch. Its 
motive is the effort to secure greater solidity by the use of horizontal 
courses, and at the same time to avoid waste of material, such as 
is involved in cutting all stones to the same dimensions. We can 
only say that while broken range work was employed by the Greeks 
and Italians generally before the second century B.C., the time of its 
most extensive use seems to have been about the fourth century, 
judging by those walls of which the builders are known with some 
certainty. 

The similarity of workmanship in the theatre wall and the military 
tower suggests that both structures were built by the same architect. 
But assuming that they are of the same age, it cannot be proved that 
the tower is a renmant of those fortifications mentioned by Xenophon 
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(HelUn. i. 2, i) as having been built by the Athenians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Attempts, therefore, to fix the date of the theatre by 
that allusion in the Hellenica depend upon a defective chain of 
evidence. 

The passage through the west abutment is built with the skill 
which is characteristic of the general work of the main wall, and the 
converging sides of the stones which form the arch are trimmed 
accurately to form a smooth surface. This interior finish, as well as 
the height of the passage, forbids the conjecture that it was designed 
merely as a culvert. A plain lintel might have terminated it, but 
greater sustaining power was secured, and at the same time the com- 
paratively slender buttress, built against but not bonded to the main 
wall, was strengthened, by adopting the common device of extending 
successive courses of masonry toward each other until the space was 
covered at the desired height. The expensive and unstable voussoir 
arch was discarded here, as it was in all Greek masonry, not sub- 
terranean, which is known to us. 

The Inner Wall, B BB* (see also Plate V.), discovered by Mr. 
Miller, is made of thin, unhewn slabs laid evenly in clay. Its con- 
struction is the same as that of the retaining wall CC, and cannot 
be said to characterize any particular time or race. 

This wall marks the limits of the original theatre^ which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by means of the outer wall. This proposition, aside 
from the impossibility of finding a motive for reducing the original 
dimensions, is established by the following considerations : — 

I St. If the theatre had been contracted to a shorter radius, there 
would have been no need of an inside wall unless the outer one had 
been demolished. 

2d. It is not credible that, if the outer wall were to be rejected, the 
architect would have allowed so much good material for a new struc- 
ture to go to waste. 

3d. At the west end, where the main wall meets the inner wall at B^ 
no traces have been found of an original continuation of the main wall 
inside. 

The Orchestra. — No vestiges of a stage structure have been 
brought to light. The long, straight wall (marked CC in the diagram) 
was merely for the purpose of retaining the artificial mass of earth 
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forming the orchestra floor, which on its outer side was raised sixteen 
feet above the natural slope of the hill. Below the wall was found 
a stone block containing a square hole four inches wide and six inches 
deep. (Plate II. Fig. 6.) This looks like a socket of some kind, 
and may have been part of a temporary scene- frame, or of an ordinary 
raihng along the edge of the retaining wall. The floor of the orchestra 
was formed of red earth well beaten down. 

It seems easy to beheve that this orchestra was intended for the 
production of Dionysiac choruses and for other festal celebrations 
which needed only a dancing floor. The absence, however, of 
foundations for a stage building in this theatre cannot safely be 
adduced as negative evidence in favor of the theory of Hopken 
and Oorpfeld, that actors and chorus in dramatic representations 
performed on the same floor. For the inference is reasonable that 
the rustic community of Thoricus, standing alone among their fellow- 
Greeks in the open violation of almost even* law of architecture in 
the construction of their theatre, could have had little appreciation of 
the conventional niceties and sobriety of the Greek drama, and hence 
made no arrangements for its production. 

The Temple, — .-Vt the west end of the orchestra and King parallel 
with the parodos wall are found the ruined foundations of a small 
temple. A'. (See also Plate II. F'ig, 3.) At its west end the stylobate 
is cut in the native rock. The entrance was at the east end, where 
the lowest of the three steps is in st/u. In the northwest comer, 
on a level with the stylobate, a pavement is preser\*ed, formed of 
pebbles set in mortar. Portions of the cella wall, nearly ftve feet in 
height, are still standing on the north and west sides. It is com- 
posed of roughly dressed blocks of the inferior white marble found 
in this localitv, and in the details of its construction it exactlv resembles 
the outer wall of the theatre. Parts of the marble cornice and a 
section of a marble architrave, all Ionic and roughly dressed, were 
discovered near these foundations (see Plate II. Fig. 2), together 
with numerous pieces of tiling and antefixae of terra cotta. The 
outlines of the antefixae are moulded in the form of the honeysuckle, 
and the same pattern is painted on their outer surface. 

The position of the cella wall and the character of the architecmral 
fragments show that this was an Ionic temple in an/is. Nothing what- 
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€ver was found on the orchestra floor which could have come froai 
the temple, except a thumb of life size in Pentelic marble. 

In a joint of the cella wall was found a bronze coin of Athens. 
If, as seems probable, it was deposited there during the construction 
of the wall, an important clue is thus furnished for determining the 
date of the edifice. Bronze c6ins were first struck at Athens in the 
archonship of Kallias (406 B.C.), but these were soon demonetized, 
probably in 394 B.C. In 350-322 b.c. bronze money began for the 
first time to be reissued in larger quantities.' The latter period cor- 
responds with the conjectured age of the main wall of the theatre 
(page 28), to which time also belongs the only inscription discovered 
by the excavations, AIONY^QI, on the head of a broken stele. (See 
Plate II. Fig. 8.) 

The Rock Chamber. — (See Plates III. and IV.) It is not pos- 
sible to prove that this rectangular cut in the natural rock served any 
purpose connected with the performances of the theatre. On the 
contrary, the magnitude of the labor involved in hewing out the solid 
rock so as to form a smooth wall fifty feet long and ten feet high 
— a work out of all proportion to the general character of the theatre 
proper — opposes such a theory. The remains of another " chamber " 
of the same kind are seen at the base of the military tower. Both 
resemble the artificial workings in the rock city at Athens. 

Theories as to the Construciion of the Theatre. — As one 
approaches the theatre from Laurium, the spot is seen, at some 
distance up the valley on the left, where, in the early part of this 
century, the British Society of Dilettanti excavated a Doric stoa. 
Here, half buried in alluvium', are numerous unfinished drums ; these 
are without flutings, except in the case of those which formed the top 
or bottom of a column, where the flutings are merely begun as guide 
marks. Not for from the stoa, on two low foot-hills, rude remains of 
an ancient civilization are visible, — roughly hewn stone blocks, and 
traces of a circular wall of upright slabs. Directly from the plain at 
this point rises on the northeast a conical hill, the west sloi)e of 
which is covered with a confusion of walls, mostly of rude and weak 
construction. The southern slope is thickly strewn with chips of white 



* Head, Ilistoria Numorum, page 315. 
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marble which partially hide numerous graves and a plain sarcophagus. 
In this desolate field, at the lower edge of the hillside, stand the well- 
built walls of the theatre and of the watch tower. 

The sense of this ancient community's poverty of taste and re- 
sources, which impresses the visitor when viewing the ruins in the 
plain and the crude work of walls and graves on the hillside, is now 
only deepened by an investigation of the theatre and the irregular 
and mean workmanship of its interior. The cav^a is provided 
with but two stairways, and these are narrow and misshapen. The 
seats and the parodos walls are made of unhewn slabs. The original 
configuration of the hillside has not been so modified as to allow 
the usual curves in the lines of seats or to make symmetrical 
terminations in the ends of the rear walls. In the later enlargement 
the old seats were unchanged, and stone chips instead of masonry 
were used as foundations for the new seats in the extension. The 
temple is coarsely finished, and the art remains are very scanty ; these 
consist — besides the stele, the architectural fragments, and the thumb 
already mentioned — of a lion's claw in marble and a few potsherds of 
fine workmanship. 

Under these circumstances it seems reasonable to attribute the ir- 
regularities in the construction of the theatre to the want of means or 
want of taste under which the remote rural deme of Thoricus labored. 
The people, desiring to celebrate their vintage festivals in the usual 
way, selected this natural hollow, at the bottom of which a good 
deal of filling in was required in order to make a suitable floor 
for the performance of choruses and buffoons. A retaining wall was 
built of flat, unhewn stones laid in mud mortar, — the prevailing con- 
struction of the walls in other parts of the hill. The least possible 
work was devoted to correcting irregularities in the natural shape of 
the hill in making the auditorium. Tiers of seats were made to rise 
one above another, and some digging and filling in must have been 
necessary that a rough symmetry might be secured in the succession 
of parallel lines. But the striking of a true circle was not thought of. 
The middle section of seats shows almost no curvature, and the two 
flights of steps which bound it are nearly parallel. 

The two end sections were formed in sharp curves, so as to bring 
the spectators at those points into the most favorable position for 
viewing the orchestra. At the rear a supporting wall was built, fol- 
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lowing the line of the topmost seats. At the west end this wall 
terminated in some coarse slab work. At the east, an ancient per- 
pendicular cut in the solid ledge relieved the builders of considerable 
labor, and they so arranged the seats that by iinishing them in a 
line with its face they had ready-made the second parodos wall- It 
thus happened that the curve described by the original rear wall took 
the form of a sickle, the sharpest part of the curve being at the west 
end. 

At some later time the theatre was enlarged. The existing audi- 
torium was imtouched, the plan calling not for reconstruction, but 
merely for extension. The new tiers were carried up at the same in- 
clination with the old (Plate II. Figs. 4 and 7), set in a bed of small 
stones,^ and retained by a high wall. On the construction of this 
wall much care and labor were spent ; but in running his lines the 
architect was governed solely by the situation of the old theatre as 
he found it. Hence the inside and outside walls of the cavea are 
parallel for the greater part of their course, and the peculiar shape of 
the latter is largely due to the same causes which gave the inside wall 
its irregular form. 

The extremities were finished in an independent and utterly un- 
conventional way. At the eastern end the builder brought the wall 
around in a sharp curve so as to form a continuation of the old paro- 
-dos wall along the edge of the rock chamber. At the west end he 
was obliged, for some reason, to stop his work abruptly, and, being 
trammelled by no inconvenient laws of symmetry, he simply closed up 
the space by bending the wall nearly at a right angle so as to meet 
the old wall. The new theatre, therefore, was mutilated of part of its 
rear western section. 

The auditorium thus increased needed additional means of ingress 
and egress, the cornice of the rear wall being some fifteen feet above 
the ground. Hence two inclined planes were constructed, V and Z, 
leading to the topmost row of seats. That on the west side crosses a 
depression between the ledges of the hill, is pierced by the " Tiryns 
Arch," and continues along an elevated terrace for some distance to 



^ The soil which covered the seats and orchestra was mixed with stone chips, 
which made the work of pick and mattock unusually difficult. Between the two 
rear walls these small stones form a solid mass. 
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the weft (See Plate II. Fig. 1.) As the people ^proachcd tl» 
west end of the theatre from their homes in the plain, some entered 
by the west parodos ; others, whose places were so assigned, ascended 
by the sfiecial terrace and viaduct i"y; while those who were to use 
the other rear entrance took the path which skirted the wall, passed 
under the arch, and so, with little extra effort, found their seats. The 
formation of the steep, rocky hillside, the raised walk at the west eDd^ 
and the situation of the necropolis at the rear made no other ^proach 
possible. As the tide of theatre-goers always came from the west 
and went no farther than the second abutment or inclined plane Z, 
thb abutment was not provided with a passage-way underneath. 




NuTE. — Tbi* fragment «u fonnd by (he writer uilhin tbe theatre. It is 
apparently a portion of an unguent vaie. It ii abont three inches high. The 
decoration it in glaicd black upon a brown gronnd. The Ironl bean the lower 
portion of three figure*, all clod in the himation or, pouibly, in the chiton and 
chlamyi, and advancing in the tame direction. The vine-branche* pendent before 
each figure indicate a DionyMac *ubject. lite back bean no hgnres. 
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GREEK VERSIFICATION IN INSCRIPTIONS. 



-»o»{o«- 



In the following pages will be found a collection of examples 
arranged to illustrate the technical part of Greek versification, as 
shown in the metrical inscriptions of the Hellenic period. It was 
my hope, by getting together the extant material of this kind, to 
enable this inscriptional poetry to be fully utilized in questions 
relating to the history of versification, to the text-criticism of 
Greek poets in certain small details, and to Greek pronunciation. 

The aid to be derived fi-om this source is, for several reasons, less 
than we could wish. One reason is the paucity of material from the 
earlier period. The great mass of the epitaphs and dedications with 
which we shall have to do are from stones of the fourth, third, and 
second centuries before our era. Of course, even these are worth 
observing, as possessing an authenticity beyond that of our oldest 
manuscripts. But we could well afford to give up a good many of 
them for a few more brief distichs of Theognis*s time or of Sophocles's 
time. 

Another thing is the wide diversity in the quality of the epigrams. 
They are the compositions of hundreds of men, of all conceivable 
degrees of culture. From exquisitely turned bits of verse, they range 
all the way to the absurdest doggerel. Of course, mistakes and 
crudities are themselves instructive in a way. But if we undertake 
to apply inscriptional verses as a norm to literary compositions, we 
must consider the character of the work, and beware of using that as 
a model which should only serve as a warning. 

Instances of clumsy epigrams are Kaibel, n. 26, 48, 96. Here, as 
often, mere ignorance and helplessness were the factors. But a 
frequent source of muddlement was the tinkering of old epigrams to 
adapt them to new uses. For instance, new names might be sub- 
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stituted for the old, as in n. 1136 (see p. 45) and n. lvi (see 
p. 47). Or insertions were made. Thus the good people who had 
Kaibel's n. 60 cut, not content with the pentameter 

(Tcii^pafv icat xpffftrni natray l;(ou(r* df>cn/y, 

and desiring a more specific commendation of the deceased, made 
it read 

trta<f>pvw icat XPV^'^ '^^ ipydris 'waxrav ixowm dftcn^. 

Other examples hereafter (p. 46). Herwerden has pointed out a 
less clumsy but hardly less certain case of adaptation in the epitaph 

n. 53- ^ , . , 

ov <nrayt^ cori ywauci i<rOkrpf koI vta^ffpova. ifivyai 
r^v axrrtfv SoxifMtfS) rot's* €rv;(cy TXvicffia : 

a sentiment of puzzling ineptitude, until we realize that the too con- 
scientious relatives of the dead lady had put iirOkqv in the place of 
an original icoXitv. One epigram of Simonides has been travestied 
in the beginning of n. 768, and another still worse maltreated in the 
opening verse of n. xxvi, in which the Simonidean distich (fr. too Bgk. 
= A.P. vii, 253), 

ci TO KoXSt^ Ovr^KtLv dpcr^ /Acpos i<rr\ ftcyurrov, 
flfuv Ik irdyrmv Tovr' airiyufii. Tvj(i;, 

appears in this extraordinary conflation : 

Ci TO KoXia^ ioTi ^mv icafioc rovr Aveyafu Tv^. 

In fact this whole epitaph seems to consist of reminiscences, 
patched together without regard for sense or metre. On the last 
verse, see p. 47. 

Of course these are extreme cases. The bulk of the epigrams 
with which we shall have to dea^ are the work of intelligent persons : 
most are sufficiently correct in language and versification; the 
minority have small infelicities of one sort or another. Of metrical 
eccentricities the most frequent cause is the necessity of introducing 
proper names unsuited to the metre.^ 



1 It is interesting to observe the various devices, legitimate and illegitimate, 
by which this difficulty of proper names was met. A recalcitrant feminine name 
like Xatfi€irrpdrii could be subdued by putting it before a vowel : see the examples 
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This, then, is the second trouble — the unskilful composition of 
many of the epigrams. Errors of transmission constitute a third 
difficulty. For even inscriptions are not absolutely authentic. Be- 
tween us and the author of an epigram on an Attic stele there do 
not stand, it is true, a dozen blundering copyists ; but there does 
stand the stonecutter. Now the Greek stonecutter was a very dread- 
ful fellow. He chipped recklessly ahead ; if he left out a letter or 
cut a wrong one he seldom tried to correct it; he transposed the 
words ; he misread his copy, or deliberately tinkered it. Thus he 
cut ^ETIMQ for a In rtftu (n. 48), AEPETH^ for 8^ dpen}^ (n. 
56), hupoL €KT€purav for eropoc Kvipurav (n. 183) ; by inserting a redun- 
dant re in 

^wov *AOavo&(apov re kol 'Ao'ci>iro8a>pov ro8c fipyw 

(n. xcv) he made an already faulty verse atrocious. A luculent case is 
in n. 58 a RM. The copy had HAE0AN EN, which was meant to be 
178* iOavcv, but the graver took it as rj&e Oavtiv, without reading the 
context ; so he undertook to improve the spelling of the infinitive 
(it was just at that time when El was beginning to replace E in such 
words), and cut HAE0ANEIN. On a still worse muddle, in n. 96, 
see the foot-note on p. 128. 

A singular case is that of the paean of Isyllus (n. XCV1I4). The 
shape in which it stands on the stone cannot be exactly the shape in 
which it was composed. The aberrations will be pointed out on 
p. 192 : the original in three cases is certain, in another doubtful. 
Now the noteworthy thing is that these do not look like stonecutters* 
blunders. Not only is a certain semblance of sense everywhere pre- 
served, but — what is more remarkable — the Ionic metre is nowhere 

on pp. 117, 1 18. A similar masculine in -as or -tis could be put in the vocative, as 
Ev0ia ovK, 38 (cp. 65), or the genitive (see examples on pp. 116-118). Or an un- 
contracted form could be used, as Arifjio^6o9v, 86; or, on the other hand, contrac- 
tion or synizesis be resorted to : nvdluv, 26 : compare the examples on p. 104. 
Sometimes an archaic form helped out; so UevoKpdrris appears as UuvoKpdrjis, 
768 a pref. ; and Aafjuuray6pas as Aafiaaaay6past 234. A more despjerate case 
like Ttrpareia (205) induced neglect of position ; see p. 79. Finally, the name 
is not unfrequently forced in, with absolute violation of natural quantity : Niicfas, 
*A0a»o9Apov; see p. 75. A more circumspect poet chose another metre — iambic 
trimeter, or some combination : on this see p. 44. The device of dividing a proper 
name between two verses (Simonides, frag. 131 Bgk.) is not found in our inscrip- 
tions, but occurs in the later epigram, Kaibel n. 805 a add. = CIG. 5974. 
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I 

violated. I cannot help suspecting that between the poet and the 
graver stood a third person — the decipherer, perhaps, of an ill- • 

written manuscript — some one who knew his rhythms, but paid little 
attention to the context of what he was transcribing.^ 

These examples will serve to show the nature of the uncertainties 
which beset us, and which, after all, must not be imagined as greater 
than they really are.' 

My plan was to include in the examination all known metrical 
inscriptions of the Hellenic epoch — that is, down to the middle of 
the second century before our era. Of course it was often hard to 
draw the line, and it is impossible that I should not have made some 
mistakes. Where more decisive indicia were lacking, I made it a 
rule to take in inscriptions which had i adscript in final syllables and 
were free from traces of itacisra.' 



* This person seems to have put rSit for rovBt and aii^ctr for al^ov; the sag- 
gesii«;n accor'Iingly ol)iru(les itself that he was transcribing from a fifth-century 
manus.ript. But I forbear to press conjecture further. 

^ I am moved to lay the more stress on these uncertainties because a distin- 
guished scholar, Hermann Usener». in his just published tract Al^iechisckfr 
V'ershiu THonn, 1887), has put a number of halting inscriptional verses to a use 
\*hijh >ecnis to me exceedingly questionable. He sees in them survivals of older 
and freer forms of the hexameter, — antiquities, therefore, not negligences. As 
proof, f(ir instance, of original independence of the two verse-halves (with syllaba 
anceps an<l free anacrusis) he cites the following : 

'IffTiaicvf /A* iLyf$rjK€y Kd\.K«iftfos trwep, ipl\* ^AwoKKov (— CXLl). 
^ov ^ay6pas fi ay«67j]Ktr Aihs y\av<i<iTt5i (^ovprit (= 738). 
Aioytvri[s^ av46riKtw Alcr<rxv^ov vhs Ke^[a\TJo[5] (= 760)- 
^vvhif *A0JtyoBwpou re iral 'AauwoBtipov t6^( ftpyov (= XO'). 
fivafx ifii Hvp^pHada hs ovk ijv[i {rraro ^eiryetv (= CXLIV). 
T(/5« nijua fii,Tr)p iwfOrjKf dav6vTi (= 229a RM). 

Now I am in sul>stantial agreement with Usener's view of the early history of the 
hexameter, and should gladly welcome any inscriptional confirmation of that view. 
But it is impossible to assign any such significance to examples like these, 
where half the irregularities depend simply on the presence of a redundant 
• / or T(, and all can be paralleled by similar enormities in other parts of the 
verse. Nor should we expect in the sixth and fifth centuries to find survivals of 
our sui)posed older type of verse. The development of the hexameter was com- 
plete long before Solon's time ; the archaic period lay further back. 

' There were cases where a rational decision seemed impossible. So with 
n. 228 a and b in KaibePs addenda (published by Wood only in minuscules). 
These I deemed it safest to omit. 
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Much of my material lay ready to hand in the collections of 
Kaibel: Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conUcta (Berlin, 1878), 
and a supplementary article in the Rheinisches Museum^ vol. xxxiv 
(1879), pp. 181 fig. It remained to select from these the inscrip- 
tions which came within the above epoch, to compare subsequent 
publications of the same inscriptions where such existed, and to add 
such other inscriptions as I could find. 

KaibePs inscriptions are cited by his own numbers, RM signifying 
the article in the Rheinisches Museum. The rest I have arranged 
separately, and cite by Roman numerals. The age of the inscrip- 
tions is indicated in the citations by small Roman numerals (iii-ii), 
which signify centuries before the Christian era.^ 

An enumeration of all the inscriptions employed, together with 
the text of those not in Kaibel's book, will be found in the Appendix, 
pp. 161 fig. 



I. 

METRES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

Nearly all our metrical inscriptions are epitaphs, dedications, or 
artists' signatures, and, for reasons which I need not detail, the great 
mass are composed either in hexameters or in elegiac verse. We 
count in our collection 117 inscriptions in hexameters only, and 229 
in elegiacs ; whereby we leave out of account all those (marked in 
the list dacL^ which from their fragmentary condition are indeter- 
minate, but coimt separately those artists* inscriptions which, though 
standing in connexion with others, yet form a separate epigram. 

If we omit a few inscriptions, of which either the subject-matter 
or the age cannot be determined,* the remainder can be thus 
arranged : 



* These definitions of time are sometimes conjectural, and meant to be only 
approximate. 

^ Three elegiac fragments which may be either dedications or epitaphs ; five 
inscriptions in Cypriote characters, and three second-hand inscriptions in the 
Delian inventory (CXLI, CXLII, CXLIII). 
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Epitaphs, Dedications. Others, 



Centuries VI-V . 


. Hex. 


20 


55 


II 




Eleg. 


24 


3« 


3 


Centuries IV-II . 


Hex. 


21 


14 


9 




Eleg. 


loS 


56 


3 



From which we see two things: first, that the preference for the 
elegiac form over the pure hexameter increased as time went on ; 
and, secondly, that the proportions of elegiacs is a little — but only 
a httle — larger in the sepulchral than in the dedicatory inscriptions. 
These figures will, however, look differently if we throw out, as 
perhaps we ought, all hexameter inscriptions of one verse, since in 
an epigram of that extent the poet had virtually no choice. The 
artists' inscriptions, let me observe, which make up most of the third 
column, are almost entirely monostichs. With this change our table 
would be 

Epitaphs. Dedications. Others. 



Centuries VI-V . 


Hex. 


7 


«9 







Eleg. 


24 


31 


3 


Centuries IV-II . 


Hex. 


19 


12 


5 




Eleg. 


108 


56 


3 



Whence we see that a part of the difference between earlier and later 
times may be ascribed to the greater proportion of very brief epi- 
grams in the earlier period. 

It is by no means a matter of course, in inscriptional elegiacs, that 
hexameter and 'pentameter' shall follow each other in regular alter- 
nation. We find the following departures from this nile,^ many of 
them in epigrams otherwise well constructed." 

2 hex. ■\' pent Four cases: xxxi (Att. iv), 23 (Att. iv; two 
verses are unmetrical), 52 (Att. iv), 66 (Att. Mac). 

3 hex. -k-pent Six cases: 844 (Att. iv), 850 (Att. iv-iii), xxiv 
part (Att. iv-iii), 84 a RM (Att. iii), 67 (Att. iv-ii), cix (Olymp. 
Sparta iv). 



^ I do not, of course, here or elsewhere, count cases where two separate epi- 
grams stand together on one stone. For instance 750, where a dedicatory distich 
is followed by a hexameter of the artist. Other cases, 8, X, 489, CX, LXXXIII, 7591 
1098 a RM, 751, XXVI, 81, xxxvi, 783. 

• Compare the epigram in Aristot. Mirabil. 133. 
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Hex. + 3 pent One case : Lxxm (Cypr. Mac. ; one verse un- 
metrical). 

2 hex, -h '^pent One case : 74 (Att. iv-ii). 

Hex, -\- pent -{- hex. Two cases: 75 (Att. iv-iii), xxxiv (Att. 
Mac). Also 34 according to Kaibel, but this is wrong. 

Hex, -\' pent, -{- 2 hex. Three cases: 90 (Att. iv), 490 (Theb. 
Mac), cxn (Theb. Mac) not certain. 

Hex, -{-pent -\- 3 hex. One case : xcvuj (Epid. iii). 

Hex, -h 2 pent, -\- hex. Two cases : xxv (Att. iv), 785 (Cnid. ii). 

2 hex, -\-pent, 4- hex. One case : xxiv part (Att. iv-iii). 

2 hex, -^pent, -h 3 hex. One case : 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

3 hex. -^ pent, 4- 3 hex. One case : 95 (Att, iii). 

Especially abnormal are the following two cases. — 768 (Xanthus 
iv) has two hexameters followed by two pentameters, then two regular 
distichs, and lastly four hexameters. — The incantation-formula 1136 
(Att. iii-ii) consists, as cut on the tablet, of 3 hexameters, followed 
by a pentameter (Sco/mx? dpyoAooi? <rw ff "EicanTi y^oyiajk) and a half- 
verse (kou "EpivixnK ^Af^ictfvou?) standing by itself. But Kaibel is right 
in taking the words (n$v ff "Exari^t y$ovua koL *Epivixriv ^Af^tcovoic 
together as a hexameter. The original is evidently muddled ; prob- 
ably it was all in hexameters, and the complement of the half-verse 
8c(r/iOi9 dlf>yaAcibcs has fallen out. 

As stragglers of the dactylic class we may enumerate four cases in 
which a pentameter stands alone : ^ 

ToBaamx ^lAAcii XopfLvXiSa 8€icara[v], cxxix (Posidonia vi), 

'Evif^iov i$€iroirj(r ovk a&irj^ Ilapios, 759 (Att. v), 

[v]loi UarpofcXw AcuSaAo9 dpyajraro^ LXXXII (Ephesos iv), 

Ci/u 8^ Hawravia nnj Karawvyoraxofv, 1 131 (lamp, v) ; 

and two epitaphs which consist of a dactylic penthemimeres only, 
and are perhaps reminiscences of poetry rather than poetry : ^ 

*Ey^kov ToSc o-ofia, XLIV (Aegina vi), 
[Mav]8poin)Xou ro8c o-o/io, xcni (Corinth vi). 

None of these are included in the tabulations on p. 42. 



^ Cp. the epigram of Phormis in Paus. v, 27, 2. 
' Cp. AriUvfis t699 orjfiay Aristot. Mirabil. 131. 
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Of non-dactylic metres the least rare is the iambic trimeter. 
Twenty epigrams are composed in it, as follows : * 

Epitaphs. Dedications. Artists' inscr. Others. 

Centuries VI-V ... 2 I 5 4 

Centuries IV-II ... 4 2 - • I 

Uncertain (Cypriote) . - I - - 

Their brevity is noteworthy : thirteen of the twenty are monostichs, 
and only three (all late) exceed two verses. — The verse, from its 
nature and associations, had less dignity : it would do for a short 
inscription of a lighter character, a gift-epigram or an artist's signa- 
ture, but was seldom chosen for graver monumental uses. A long 
epitaph in iambic trimeter (like 246 and 258) was not possible before 
the Macedonian epoch. Perhaps the oldest trimeter inscriptions are 
the epitaph of Amorgos lvi, and the Spartan inscription c, both bu- 
strophedon. The oldest Attic inscription of this form is the epitaph 
of yivpLVTj, 1 1 : here the metre was chosen with regard to the form of 
the name, as also in 246 ('Ao-icXip-ioSoroc), and 751 (Kpi;crtXas). 

This repugnance to the trimeter for epitaphs led in three cases to 
the adoption of a distich of mixed form : 

Hexameter -|- iambic trimeter, 211(2 distichs) and cxvii (3 distichs) ; 
Dactylo-trochaic heptameter -|- elegiac pentameter, 187 (2 distichs). 

The object in each of these was the introduction of a proper name 
containing _ n^ — ; KAetro<^u>v (where, however, KActro^cMOF was 
possible; see p. loi), AafwrifUK, EvOvSafioi, All are of the Mace- 
donian period. 

More extraordinary combinations are the following. — The maker 
of 48 sandwiched a single iambic dimeter hypercatalectic among his 
five hexameters, simply to bring in the name 'Imroarpdrrj. — The 
epitaph 79 consists of two hexameters and two trochaic tetrameters^ 
without visible reason. — In cxxvii, an Orphic gold tablet of Sybaris, 
we have three hexameters -f- two doggerel verses containing iambic 
reminiscences, + i hexameter. — In cxliv, an ancient Thessalian 

* Of Cent. VI-V: 11, LVi. — 746.— 1098 a RM (part), 751 (part), 762, 1099^ 
cxxxv. — 1097, c, 1 1 30, cxxxiv. Of Cent IV-II : 93, 210, 246, 258. — 783, cxi. 
— xxxvi (part). Cypriote cxxxvn. 
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epitaph, one hexameter is followed by eight words with distinct poetic 
coloring, but without definable metre. ^ 

In trochaic tetrameters are composed three epigrams : 783 (part), 
790, xcviii ; all of Macedonian time. 

In 1 133 we have iambic trimeters catalectic, in 1132 catalectic 
iambic tetrameters, in cxxxvi a verse consisting of two catalectic 
trochaic dimeters (^cXros ^/u ras koXos a kv\i( a TroucCXa) . All three 
are vase-inscriptions. 

There remain three inscriptions in lyric measures : these are the 
paean of Isyllus XCVII4 (Epidaurus iii) in ionics, the short anapaestic 
dedication of Dodona, 775 a RM, and the inscription on Hiero's 
helmet 745, in three logaoedic verses* (according to Rohl, the last 
two form a hexameter) . 



II. 

UNMETRICAL VERSES. 

I. — Hexameters with too many Feet. 
(a) Seven feet 

)((llp€T€ Oi irapiOKTCS, Cyci Sc 'AvTtO-TttTTjfs VOS 'Axop^OV, 22 (Att. v). 

\aLp€T€ K Oi irapiovre^y ^[v]^ ^ XiWiav irarp&a. ivOd&€ KtlpoL, 25 
(Att. iv). 

oiiSa 8^ <roi om kcu Kara y^, cnrcp XPW^^^ yc/xic coTiV« 48 (Att. iii). 

^lAovvra d^rK^iAowra rov avSpa 'Oin^o-tfiov ^crOa Kpariarrjy 79 (Att. 
iv-u) . 

Srjaiti cyo) SuxTtxAciav Ka[l icjri/fiara xoi fiiya kvS<k, II 36 (Att. iii— ii). 

In the last case the trouble seems to lie in the substitution of 
SuxreVcXciav for some other name, like Mvprw, to which the formula was 
originally adapted. 

{d) Eight feet 

irpiDTTji aoi rtfuzt, TLrOrf, trapa Il€pa'€<f>6vrjL TlXovrtavi re Karrat, 48 
(Att. iii). 

^ Compare the logaoedic dedicatory inscription of Echembrotus at Thebes» 
Paus. X, 7, 6 (Bergk Poet. Lyr.* iii, p. 203). 
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2. — Interpolations in Hexameters. 

{vror 'A AivoSa>pov re koI *Aawroiwpav roSc fip^foff^ XCV (Olymp. Arg. 
v) : re is redundant. 

&^y €[w]oca« Sci riva ve^vAay/uicvor cS fuUa myroy CXXVll 
(Sybaris ii) : &t rtm superfluous. 

^yw ^fu 'ApurrcMcpcn^ ica ficy IcmuFov muriyviiroiy UOCVi 
(Cypriote) : cyo* is added. 

fUfivofjLWK €vp€fiyurvai% rat xat c2 vorc ifp€i(Lf same. Either wu 
or c^ is interpolated. 

NiicuDis fu ay€$rfK€v 'AiroAXom vtos 0pacni/A^5coc, 778 (Ca]3mina iv— 
ii) : vtos is interpolated (Herwerden). Dittenberger, 'AvoXXor mos. 

Probable also is the interpolation of x^or in the Cypriote inscrip- 
tion Lxxvni : see Appendix, p. 187. 

3. — Other Unrhythmical Hexameters. 

[—00] (tfv fi dv€[fty]jcc norci3avt ^^[oifTi], Lxxxvm (Corinth vi). 
[— C30— fi dycj^Kc [IIoraJSaFi ^[awucTt], xci (Corinth vi). 

Both should read IloraSaf cuvc. 

In XXVI (Att. iv), the atrocious epitaph spoken of above (p. 38), 
occur several unrhythmical verses ; the first being a conflation of a 
hexameter and a pentameter. See Appendix. 

A halting hexameter, lacking two syllables, in the first and second 
feet, appears to be in the Cypriote inscription lxxvu, if Deecke has 
rightly reconstructed this. 

Irregular quantity of single syllables will be treated in section VI. 

4. — Unmetrical Pentameters. 

^vc[K]pCrrf muSL xop^^M^^ 229 a RM (Erythrae vi). Rohl 
would complete the first half by transposing fu/n^p from the pre- 
ceding verse. 

* kfixtarparrpr dvS/K iro0ovoranp^, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 

Sur/iopo? €vSk 4f>i\o\s yoKCBs i'wi&av, 23 (Att. iv). The Stonecutter 
omitted kcI before yoKw. 

crci»^p<0v KoI xpfftrni jcai ipydri^ wSxrav txpwra dlpcnp^, 60 (Att. 
iv-ii) . The spaced words are an interpolation. 
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yipai KOi t^povrtSi cMTcyScas &c«ca, XXVI (Att iv). The first words 
"should read if^pcvrCSt koI yrfpoju 

[''O]vo<ro[s *Ov\ajj\av]TOi fnjww 6io/acvos, Lxxni (Cypr. Mac). A 
pentameter with an anacrusis 1 The restoration seems certain, from 
the accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters. 

The second verse of cxxii (Pharsalos v), in LoUing's restoration, 
appears as a hybrid hexameter-pentameter : 

[ w yo]a>(ra or ivutpw^ ciSXcro (ov &ya$6s» 

But this is very imcertain. 

5. — Unmetrical Iambic Trimeters. 

^r/fJLaLV€Tr/9 ct/u fJLvrjfjn. r^s Aa/A^aydpC(i>, LVI (AmorgOS vi). 

The original was adapted to another name, like Auo-wvos. 

Xdfirj^ cSoiKc EvvrXoiWt fic, cxxxiv (vase v). 

Insert iS^pcv after c&okc. 



III. 

STRUCTURE OF THE HEXAMETER. 
A, — CAESURAS. 

1. — Caesura of the Third Foot. 

In thirteen verses the usual gap between the two verse-halves is 
bridged over by a long word reaching to the middle of the fourth 
foot: 

[ — ex? — vy] Tov "EvOvfudixov NaiKTiOTpaTOV dfu, IV (Att. vi). 
^vOvfjuoi Aoicpof 'AcrrvxAcoc rpi9 ^OXvfiirt iviK<tiVj 940 a RM 

(Olymp. Samos v). 
Tiyv iikv a&€\4np^ ^tilKparrfi rrp^ Topyiov Itrx^v, 875 a add, 

(Olymp. iv). 
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a^ apenfi, NiicoirroX[c]^i;, ;(povo9 avrorc A[v]crci, 6 1 (Att. iv-Jii). 
dyyciAoi AajccSai/Aovcois iXBovra to Otlov, xcvn^ (Epid. iii). 
[frainrov] 8^ fifu KvavopiSnf mrpoi Sk Ncttivoc, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 
AoKO/ACKCO( Sk ica(rtyvi;ri|, ^(iofov S^ 0X0x09 /a[i7v]i UV (Del. 
Nax. vi). 

[— .vx/— 8Jc x^ip^CoM^i^r^^^ ! ^ v-^ — w], 936 a RM (Lac. v). 

(F^ S* Aficr^ iccu Viiii^po€rvvri% /ivi^ficiov amuni^, 59 (Att. iv— ii). 
rove 8^ TfiOfTTovi Ktu. aiiK^poavvrfv rjv U)(pfuv ^/tcw, 78 (Att. iv->ii). 
cwo/uav T€ icoi cipavay #cat irAovrov dpjifi<l)i^^ XCVIIs (Epid. iii). 
avTop ifioi ycyoc ovpdviov roSc S* urrc icot avroi^ IO37 (Petil. ii). 
fUfjLvoLfityoi cvf cpyco-tas r<£s mu c^ irorc ifp€$ar LXXVI (Cypriote). 

Rohl's restoration of xlv (Aegina v) gives [clcrraircs, but it is 

3 4 

possible to make [cjorrocrce. In the Cypriote inscription Lxxvm, 

4 5 

Neubauer reads Fc^dyoijAAcronK, and says that the two words are 

s 4 

united by crasis; but even if the words were certain^ it would be 
better to assume aphaeresis. See furthermore p. 77« 

Of 656 verses in which the third-foot caesura is discernible, 397 
have the penthemimeral or * masculine* caesura, and 259 the trochaic 
or • feminine.* The proportion of masculine caesuras is a little more 
than 3 to 2. If, however, we separate the earlier from the later 
inscriptions, we shall see that the preponderance of the masculine 
caesura is altogether a matter of the later period. (I throw out six 
verses in Cypriote characters and three indeterminate second-hand 
inscriptions.) 

Cent. VI-V . . . >fasc. 60. Fcm. 65. Ratio 100: 109. 
Cent. IV-II . . . Masc. 331. Fem. 191. Ratio 100:58. 

The proportion in the first line is entirely normal, but that in the 
second line is almost startling, when we reflect that in the hexameter 
of literature the feminine caesura has almost everywhere a marked 
predominance. 

The following statistics are here in point. For a part of them I 
am indebted to Seymour (Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, vol. xvi, p. 33); the rest are from my own enumera- 
tions. 
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Hexameters. 

M. P. 

Homer, average of six books, lOO : 1 31 
Hesiod, Erga, and Theog., 

400 w 100 : 190 

Horn. Hymns, i, ii, vii . . 100: 120 
Cyclic poets, 200 w. . . . 100 : 106 

Panyassis, 50 w icx> : 56 

Antimachus, 50 w. . . . 100 : 79 

Aratus 100 : 100 

Theocritus, bucolic and pop- 
ular poems ^ 100:104 

Theocritus, 5 epic and court 

pieces 2 100 : 281 

Callimachus, Brst 4 hymns . 100 : 279' 
ApoU. Rhod., B 1-600 . . 100: 188 
Nicander, Ther., 600 vv. .' 100: 217 



Elegiacs. 

M. F. 

Tyrtaeus, 73 distichs . . .100:192 
Mimnermus, 43 dist. . . . 100:153 

Solon, 105 dist 100: 133 

Theognis, 350 dist 100:154 

Xenophanes, 31 dist. . . . 100:82 
Simonides, epigrams approved 

by Bergk 100: 143 

Ion, 20 dist 100 : 54 

Plato, epigrams approved by 

Bergk 100:330 

Callimachus, epigrams ap- 
proved by Schneider . . lOO : 366 



This brings the case pretty clearly before us. At first there was 
a distinct, but not excessive, predilection for the trochaic caesura. 
Then this preference diminished a little. Thence we discern two 
divergent tendencies. With one set of poets the feminine caesura 
came again into vogue. They swung back to the Homeric point, 
and went far beyond it. This fashion prevailed at the Alexandrian 
court, where he was the best poet who could put the most trochaic 
endings into the third foot. The other, less numerous, group kept 
on in the old direction, cultivating the penthemimeres more and 
more. If we may accept the evidence of very scant remains, Pan- 
yassis and Antimachus, Xenophanes and Ion belong here. At any 
rate, there can be no doubt about Aratus, whose usage contrasts 
strongly with that of his contemporary Callimachus. Theocritus has 
two styles, as the table shows. In his folk-poetry he uses the mas- 
culine caesura about half the time ; in his court compositions he 
outdoes Callimachus in avoiding it. It is clear how the matter looked 
to him. The masculine caesura had a familiar, every-day air ; the 
trochaic a loftier ring. 



^ Eight strictly bucolic pieces (i, iii, iv, v, vi, viii, ix, xi) with an average ratio 
of 100: 96 ; five popular scenes (ii, vii, x, xiv, xv) showing 100: 115. 
^ Nrs. xiii, xxii, xxiv, xvi, xvii. 
' The hymn to Delos, taken by itself, has 100 : 542 ! 
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In this light, the usage of the inscriptioiis appears less surprisiiig. 
They belong with this more popular vein of poetry. The unliteraiy 
poets — the occasional versifiers — of the fourth and succeeding cen- 
turies preferred distinctly the penthemimeral form of the hexameter, 
following a fashion which has left a few, but only a few, traces of 
itself in our existing literature.* 

It is further to be noted that the proportion of feminine caesuras 
is larger in elegiac verse than in pure hexameters. The above table 
shows that this is true in literature. In inscriptions the case is 
thus : 



Hexameters. 




Eleciacs. 




VI-V . . . 
IV-II . . . 

Inrletenn. . . 
Cypriote . . 


M. 

28 
114 

2 

4 


F. 

35 

2 


M. 

VI-V ... 27 
IV-II ... 204 
Indeterm. . . - 


r. 
29 

i5« 

I 


Ratio 100:49. 


148 


73 


231 

Ratio 100 : 78. 


181 



(Whereby I have thrown out the two inscriptions in hexameters and 
trimeters, and the indiscernible ^ dactylic^ inscriptions.) The reason 
of this is not far to seek. The feminine caesura gave more variety 
to elegiac verse : the penthemimeres simply duplicated the cadence 
of the pentameter. 

Elision in the penthemimeral caesura occurs twenty-four times.* 
In the feminine caesura only twice (43, xcviij 1. 20). The fireedom 
of short for long in the masculine caesura is hardly certain : see p. 74. 
Shortening of a vowel before a vowel in the feminine caesura, eight 
times." For hiatus in this part of the verse see p. 106. 



^ I have noted a single instance where the trochaic caesura seems deliberatdy 
chosen. Isyllus, XCV'il, 1. 19, has K^MKoloi ha^^vaHf where Acviroir M^rai was 
equally possible. 

2 Nrs. 4, 35, 35 a add., 53, 69, 82, 85, 89, 91, 466, 484, 486, 521, 759, 773, 
773a RM, 773b RM, 785, 856, 856a prf., 859, XXIII, xcvii, (2 examples). A 
probable example cxxii, where Cauer McvcicAca rf Sf. An uncertain instance, 

LVIIl. 

* Nrs. 63, 78, 87 (where, however, Herwerdcn conjectures n^>fW{aT*), 255* 
768, LX\n, xo'ii. (1. 68), xo'in. 
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2. — Bucolic Caesura. 

A word-end coincides with the end of the fourth foot in 400 of 
the 681 hexameters legible at this point; and of these 312 have a 
dactyl before the caesura in question. 

With Bucolic Caesura. 



Cent. VI-V 
Cent. IV-II 
Cypriote . 
Indeterm. . 



With 


With 


dactyl. 


spondee. 


44 


16 


265 


68 


2 


3 


I 


I 



JRA. 


Without Bucolic 


Total. 


Caesura. 


60 


76 


333 


201 


5 


3 


2 


I 



312 88 4CX) 281 

The dactylic cadence is so important a feature of the rofof 

PovkoXjlki^ that we may well anticipate a little in discussing it here. 

I will enumerate the verses which depart from the usual form in 

having a spondee here. About one-fourth of them form the spondee 

with Koi: 

AyaOov Kal aviff^povoi dvSpofy 4 (Att. vi). 

viKTi teal TpU rov 07rXtTa[v], 936 (Arg. v). 

irocrei Kal fJirjrpi Xivovauy 76 (Att. iv). 

So 3, 21, 43, 48, 53, 58 a RM, 67, 85, 95, 198, 519, 521, 781, 782, 
XXIV, XXVI, xxxiv (twice), xcvii, 1. 24. In all, twenty-two examples. 
The remainder I quote in full ; 

Kcifjuu ^ €v Si^fi[fM *A$rpfStv]f 92 (Att. iv-ii). 
irorvcas ifi <f>ap€ai AcoKots, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
[^Joii^v CIS ytMTTcpa ^ttgu, 1033 (Att. iii). 
BcSiv irpos iioScKa PwfJMv, IO43 (Att. iv). 
[v€JaTo[v irp]69 ripiuj. kcA.[€v]^o[v], 29 (Att. iv-iii). 
ycvcav, os c^ciScro ^ Zcvs, xcvHa 1. 61 (Epid. iii). 
-ycaias rets (irat) €? irort l^fpc^a, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
"cvvrfv rjv €l\oiuv '^/jxl^y^jS (Att. iv-ii). 
"KpaTrfq Ttjy Topyiov iirxcy, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
oaCav Toiq TToxriv tScV^, XXXII (Att. iv). 
KOI fjL€ xBiav -qSt KoAvTrret, xxrv (Att. iv-iii). 
KoI fu xW^^ V^ KoAwra, LXXIII (Cypr. Mac). 
I^ci x^^^ vaiSa Tov ^8w, 90 (Att. iv). 
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Xa^irp6fi 4^«»c, U€pa€i^oyif9 8c, 62 (Att. iv). 

[rjpoirw <rwK €<rx« cmouvoF, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

Xapoirw TovS" iSXccTfv *Api;«, 180 (Corc. vi). 

"A\€f6Tif^ x6s(v) Td(v)^ iv€fatra, Lxxvni (Cypriote), very 

uncertain. See Appendix. 
TVS' eZ wpa<r(<r)\ [<3J wapoBCtra, cxili (Haliart vi). 
ravrriv Sci iraious oicovcrou, 78 (Att iv-iii). 
cx« /xcK TouFo/ia ic/Mov, 63 (Att. iv). 
4c4 yap rraariv dpco-xcDK, 64 (Att. iv). 

vofuw dec Tw8c o-c/JoKTtts, xcvii, 1. 25 (Epid. iii). 
ToS* ovirw TpoaOt iirarovOus, CXXVII (Sybaris ii). 
©coyctVoiif 0V/XOVXOU troT?, 90 (Att. iv). 
[w— j/iuiv irarp^ lavroG, 777 (Salamis iv-ii). 
*KpaK\y»v ^i[K]id8o[v wai], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 
ar ovSrjq mproKa rtov vvv, CI (Sparta vi-v). 
Hcipaicv?, irtus 8c McvaiKO«, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 
•AvTiVra? ^vofrnxotraov, 773 (Panticapaeum Mac.). 
Mci/av8po[5_vy vy_w], 753 (Att. v). 
^ciftKTi/s Ipirc^ a^* avrwt, 1033 (Att. iii). 
^opvVra? ^ais 6 Tpiiuco?. 938 (Tanagra iv). 
Iviirk Tw d(v)^powr«, LXXVII (C>'priote). 
(dtoarrjfiov [_ ^ w _ w J, 10 (Att, vi). 
K[\€oi]tov tov Mcvtaalxfiov, I a add. (Att vi). 
[w__]ov iroT? To8' ayoA/xo, X (Att vi). 

Kpofi{\ov mU dv€OrjK[€vl LI (Delos iii-ii). 

TOV Kvwpiov TOV 2aAa/u[w'Joi;, 188 (Aeg. v). 
Aiovvo-ipv t(ovS Uti wpoaOev, 66 (Att iv-ii). 
Koi [U]vp[p]a p^{[i]oya e[v]rfT[C,yl ^44 (Att iv). 
iXaiaq ^fi€po<fnj\Xov, XCVII^ 1. 20 (Epid. iii). 
o^ ^vxv^ ecTTt irop* dvSpt, 80 (Att iv-ii). 
irokrfo^ Ta<rS ^EmSavpov, XCVII., 1. 14 (Epid. iii). 
5 */Aaii.o5 Ai/jXio^ (Mc, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 
To8c 8* a^Twi 8a/xos cVotc^ 179 (Core. vi). 
[cV] ^larOfiwi irav#cpaTt[a<TTiy?J, 941 (Att. iii). 
cV TpUKffi irupaOtCrr:, XCV113 1, 29 (Epid. iii). 
/xc Kovpov McpTopa Xmw, Lxxxni (Cyme iii-ii). 

awapxTiv TdOrivaiai, II (Att vi-v). 
irpo4»i/JTyy i^onreuraT avroj, 858 (Milet iv-ii). 
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K«AAc0-reu yaia. tuJuemu 5O ^Au. iv-;;), 

Kirixrmr cucopa rifr^ 770 ^Att. h). 

Tvy \^~ T€Kwmr rmm. Aix orra.'<s ., CXn* ( Elatea Mjtc). 

cvttcrwr a^ dfu. XXXn (Att. iv). 

[arr" €pymr orrt itcmW, CXXVIII ^Svhahs ii). 

£c<r;^iXot9 apJ|paroSounr« 26 (Att. iv). 

ao^iaiair mXiatr iynXfMa, IIOO (\*a5e v). 

Ti/trnprnw AeX^'Si x^'P^'^ 49^ (Theb. Mac). 

Baima-as hrrn gihr arSpas. 26 (Att. iv). 
arcd^iy]* Vr r^nfc ayaXpa^ LXII (Samos vi-v), 

IBifKt Tor oyuiAcKTpor, 1 89 (Melos iii); Boeckh c^<fcc\^r\ 

Kaibel l^c (/ic^. 
ayt$flK€w vous ^A/uointni, cxui (Delos, unknown). 
xcpc^ciSo&r* cvpunni Zcvs, XCMI^ 1. 26 (Epid. ill). 
^ciSwXoc T€ €v&a&€ K€tTau XXXV (Att. iv). 

[w_]ai wppixf^ a^Aok XLvii (Euboea iv-ii). 

It is apparent that in some of these there is practically no bucolic 
caesura at all. This is the case with the twenty >two examples of fciu\ 
and the five succeeding examples where a monosyllabic preposition 
makes the caesura. One might add even the five examples next in 
order. The monosyllable follows a strong hephthemimeral pause, and 
leans closely on the next word. In this way thirty-t>vo cases out of 
eighty-eight would be made to disappear. If, however, we remove 
these, we should also eliminate the analogous cases from the first — 
the dactylic — column. There are not nearly so many of these. It 
is hard to say just how many. But certainly the following two : 

trpoxocs fcai €tt Itrxarav *Iv8dv« 197 a add. (Rhodes Mac); 
[^v]a[^ «c]ai o ic[Xi7]pos o[Tracr<r€v], 859 (Tich. iv-ii) ; 

as well as eight examples with disyllabic prepositions : 

&p€Trj% lirl ripfm pokovroy 49 (Att. iv) ; 

and the like (26, 50, 69, two cases, 211, 1033, cxxviii). In five 
others the preposition squints both ways : 

upa% airo vrpi Ioktcs, 96 (Att. iv— ii); 
ra<^oM ircpt rwiSe yyOuaa^ 184 (Core iii); 
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(also 179, LX, cxix) ; but to be quite fair, we will exclude these also.' 

Two verses with U and to after the trochaic caesurs. of the fourth 

foot will be cited below, p. 55. We have therefore seventeen cases 

on this side. Making these changes in the above table, we should 

get: 

With Bicolic Caesira. Withoit Bicolic CAEsrR.\. 

Total. 
80 

MS 

4 
I 

295 56 35 « 49 281 3 JO 

which is perhaps a fairer statement than the other. Either table 
shows clearly ; ( i ) the great difference between earlier and later 
times in the liking for the break after the fourth foot — a difference 
of at least 1:2; and ( 2 ) the stronger preference in the later period 
for the dactylic ending before this break. 

As between elegiacs and pure hexameters there is no material 
difference in the use of the bucolic caesura. Omitting the indistin- 
guishable inscriptions, and using the unsifted statistics as in the first 
table alxjve, we find : 





Dactyl. 


Spoodec. 


Toul. 


With 
word-end. 


Withmit 
word-end 


Cent. VI-V . 


- 42 


12 


54 


6 


74 


Cent. IV-II . 


• 250 


41 


291 


42 


203 


Cypriote . . . 


2 


2 


4 


I 


3 


Indeierm. . . 


1 


I 


2 


— 


I 







Hk>amktkrs, 






Klegiacs. 






Dactyl. 


SjKjndcc. 


T01.1i. 


Without 
biuiilic 
c<tc^ura. 


Dactyl. 


."spondee. 


Toul. 


Without 

bucolic 

caesura. 


Cent. VI-V . 


. . 20 


11 


33 


41 


22 


4 


26 


3^ 


Cent. IV-II. 


. . 70 


25 


95 


7« 


184 


40 


224 


127 


('vi)riolc . . . 


. . 2 


3 

I 


5 

2 


3 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


In«letcnn. . . 


. . I 


^^ 


^^ 


_ 


I 



3. — Trochaic Caesira of the Foirth K(k>t. 

Verses like voWa 5* op' tvOa koi IvO* tOvae fiaxf TrcStbto (K 2) are 
exceedingly rare and commonly regarded as faulty. But our inscrip- 
tions of more uncouth composition contain a number of examples 
of this form. Isylius of Epidaurus has distinguished himself by 
several. 

^ 1 do not, of course, count out cases like rirBi^^ Kara yaia jcoAi^vrfi. 
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The dearest cases are these : 

omrdcrrt loarc^^^ro vot/mm, 77 (Att. iii). 
*Ewi&ivf»i da pcrcy dr^v. XCMI^ K 23 (Epid. iii). 
stipcra£c v«X]|t AvicoSpyoc. XOll^ L 71 (Epid. iii). 
/SAooTovoa yomutn Booyroc* CXL (Cos iii-ii). 
KoAXttiMoc vTcp, ^''AvoXXor, cxu (Delos, unknown). 
TO? €iro(i)ci "I^^v^loorfrpajTO^?) o^fuu 8 (Att, vi).* 

[^tXoJv re ^iXoun irpocreunt, 65 (Att. iv— ii) .~ 
m{K a]v m d[p]i[0]fi^truos 936 (Hermione iii). 
fii| <roc res c;(c$ oXcVAaFirros, 1033 (Att. iii). 
rotor w CToottro X'J^'' (^)> CXXXIH (vase vi). 

rifi^ Sc fca(nyifi|Tm<rcv, 82 (Att iv) . 
mmw Sc Airovoa vo^ny, 45 (Att. iv-iii). 
^pa S^ ^iXocot ycKMTo* II 36 (Att. iii-ii). 
ptt/Ai^y S^ x^P^"' [^H^'M^M^'Jj 941 (Att iii), 

I add further two verses : 

fuucapcotriv U ovpavov tvpvv, XCVII« I. 13 (Epid. iii) ; 
Aiirapoc Sk TO K[aB]oi owuratoy XLViu (Chalcis Mac.) ; 

which have in reality the same rhythm, as the break after h and r6 is 
so slight. In the first case the poet might have written fMoKo^wxr cu. 
Uncertain cases are the following. In xux (Ceos vi) Kirchhoff 
restores <f>rffi(av [& /nej/xaoro <l>vXa. In Lxxiv (Cypriote) we have 
d(y)Bpiinr€ $€Sn 4X(A)' irvx a Ki^p (<7-A7-r£?-/^-/5f-<?-i-<i-/4r-/w-^<i-^r«/r) : 
Deecke assumes 'XX* ; but perhaps ^cwi is shortened. Dittenl)erger*s 
emendation of the unmetrical verse 778 (see p. 46) gives *AiroXXov 
VC05 ©pacrvfiTT&o?, but Herwerden*s reading is more probable. Finally, 
the difficult verse 760 may be read AtoyrKi7[9] dyiOrjK (the stone 
avi^Ktv) Alar(rxoK(\)ov ins K€<l>[a]\vjoi, avoiding the hardly credible 
diaeresis *Aicro7(v\ov. The name Ai<rx^XXo« occurs iib' 936 (Rohl, 
IGA, n. 37). 



1 Yet see p. 79 (crasis). 

* Here, as everywhere else, I follow the principle that there is no cacHura 
before an enclitic, nor before fi/y and 94. 
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I need hardly say that the caesura in question is void of offence 
when preceded by the stronger hephthemimeral pause : as in Siiai 
t6^ dficv^s ayoAfia (740), IIcAonroc to IIcAa^ycicoy *Apyoc (846), and 
many other cases. Still less is it objectionable when followed by the 
TOfjLTf fiovKoXitcrj, provided that the intervening monosyllable leans 
backward, not forward. Turns like "Oa-dcvra Sk ttkAXoki rarSc (855), 
ae^Aa yap ci vapa ^ipKoi (938 a prf.), are quite normal. 

4. — Caesura after the Third Foot. 

A word-end at this point is permissible only on condition that it 
shall not be perceptible. It is commonly obscured by the foregoing 
main caesura of the third foot, the poet taking care that the inter- 
vening word shall be closer connected with what follows than with 
what precedes. Verses like [jc]t[«/x]cvw €VK\€{i)ay [S]opl koI xV* 
t6vS€ irpo« a[vS]p6q. 24 (Att. iv), are regular, and can be paralleled 
from any page of Homer. 

It becomes, however, a distinct blemish when the sense requires a 
stronger pause after this intervening word than before it In this way 
the verses 

crwfui ph^ ivOaS l\u aov^ Jki(^iAe, yaZa Oavoyro^n 57 (Att. iv— ii) ; 
aov pkv hrj Trarpis ^i/i^, K^kii^, ^oiiov vtc, 488 (Tanag. v) ; 

are slightly cacophonous, unless skilfully read. In Homer, E 580, 
I 134, y 34, A 266, are verses of this sort. 

The following are simple atrocities : 

pLv[a\pa [ro8* cor' cjiri (r[a>]^ari Ktip^ycv dvipos opiorov, 26 (Att. iv). 
/AoAAoy roi $€ov IXvopai Ippcvai^ cS Avico€p[yc], CXDC (Delph. iv-«>iii). 

Uoo'ci^covtov l<T$i pc Kovpoy Mcvro/xi Xiov, Lxxxm (Cyme iii-ii). 

5. — Other Caesuras. 

The hephthemimeres occurs 342 times, and is absent in 347 
verses, in which this part is legible. I have noted 91 verses which 
have no caesura in or after the fourth foot. 

Caesura of the sixth foot is not frequent: Zcv$ occurs as final 
word, cviii and xcvii, 1. 61 ; Zci), 941 b RM. ; kv[v], xxiv ; vow, 850 ; 
(TTV) 776; TTous, 779 (cp. also 859). In 48 is the clumsy ending 
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^XP^ &v (u). The third verse of uv ended with some monosyllable 
(/x[i7v] or fjJi€]?), In other cases the final monosyllable is an 
enclitic (re, rrov, fit, <r€j otx), or fiiv or 8e. 

I note a few exceptional rhythms. Two spondiac words at the 
beginning : 

llprali ®fjpis Ti/vSc, cxui (Delos, unknown) ; 

1 2 8 

{wAoi <r 'EXAas wcra, 38 (Att. iv) ; 

12 8 

Odpaei Ktupm yap <roL, XCVII^ 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; 

12 3 

where wnwra and Sdptrit would have sounded better. Two dactylic 

words : 

Avcretu iv6a&€ <rrjfm^ 5 (Att. vi) ; 
12 8 

awfm ftcv ivOdSt aov, 35 (Att. iv). 

12 3 

Trochaic caesura of first and second feet : 

X<5 ftcv 'Ax<uos, o y i^, xcv (Olymp. Argos v) ; 

1 2 8 

TovSc vcw <roi, ai^af, XXIH (Att. iv) ; 
12 3 

irao-i <f>L\rfi T€ yvrcuKi, 69 (Att. iv) ; 
12 8 

al Sk Otouri fiaXurra, 88 (Att. iv— ii). 

12 8 

Trochaic caesura of fourth and fifth feet (a 390, $ 554) : 
r^iXolv T€ il>t\oun vpoatlvQJLy 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

4 5 6 

iraxriv 8c Bavcnxra rro$€ivTf, 45 (Att. iv— iii) ; 

4 5 6 

^xOpa 8^ <^iXoi(ri yeiwro, 1 1 36 (Att. iii-ii) ; 

4 5 6 

PXxuTTfwara yovauTi ®6avr<K, CXL (Cos iii— ii) ; 

4 5 6 

irapira^t voXm \vKOvpy<K, XCVU^ !• 7' (Epid. iii). 

4 5 6 

The last might have been relieved by writing irdAei Avicoopyo?. Two 
spondiac words following the penthemimeres (H 199) : 

PiOfjLov Bva-ai^ MoAcara, xcvHs 1. 3 1 (Epid. iii) ; 

45 6 

<Sn^, iofnrtp TO hiKaiov, XCVII3 1. 79 (Epid. iii). 

45 6 
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Augmented fonns are preferred, and elision makes room for the 
augment. Thus : 

finrtpa lOrfKo^ not fJitp-tpa O^koj xxxn (Att. iv) ; 

fUMD* iSdftatro't, not fUHpa ha^uurvt^ cxxvni (Sybar. ii) ; 

2 3 

cv&u/iC0V 8c lOavwy XXV (Att. iv) ; 

IS s 

(M<r lOavov^ 91 (Att. iv) ; 

8 4 

fUM ra3c cXe$i9, xcvHs I. 67 (Epid. iii) ; 
4 5 

hue i<rr€i^w$7f^ XXV (Att. iv) ; 

5 6 

yat cKoXv^ttK, not yata KaXwfHLv^ 5 1 (Att. iv— ii) ; 

ft 6 

$tX<0v fu iirottfo-ev^ XV (Att. vi), if verse ; 
ravT €v6fjuio¥n 81 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

ft 6 

itpwrBt iverrovBei^^ cxxvii (Sybar. ii) ; 

ft 6 

'OAv/Airi* cvoccov, 940 a RM (Olymp. Sarnies v) ; 

5 6 

Sv iviKuiv, 941 (Att iii) ; 
[v]oT€ iv[ucwy]^ 925 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
iroT€ €fp€i(u Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

6 

Preference for the augment outweighs most merely metrical con- 
siderations.^ In particular it is, we see, a more important £Eu:tor than 
the choice of a trisyllable or any particular form of word at the end 
of the verse.' 

Some other illustrations of the preference for augmented forms 
will be given below (p. 62). For examples in pentameters, see pp. 
64 and 65. 

A — DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 

I. — The Fifth Foot. 

Sixteen spondiac verses occur in our inscriptions : 



1 Isyllus nevertheless has written ts ^ei'dcro, xc\*ii} 1. 61, with rather unneces- 
sary squeamishness, as 5f i^c'Sero would have been quite defensible. 

- Accordingly v^* icduaas is to be written rather than o-^e cimvas in xcvii^ 
I. 75. • 
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iKTffioktM 'AirdAActtvi, L (Delos vi). 
Q>€OKpiTov 'AirdAAwvi, cxuii (Delos, unknown). 
^Epfioarrpdrov 'A/?&;ptTiy5, 759 (Att. v). 
Tavcv Ocov i&pwravTo, 775 (Egypt iv). 
'Ao-icAaTruot iarrjpij XCVII2 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
veiTv In KaAXticXcta[v], 857 (Rhod. Mac). 
Mvproi', ^ei/oi, av8i7€ravrcs, 205 (Halicam. ii). 

diraf>x^v rd^i/vouu, U (Att. vi-v). 

iv TpucK-qi vapaStirfi, xcviij 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 

€koyciT<av 0v/iovxov iraw, 90 (Att. iv). 
twwi Tw cL(i^)^/9oiir(i>, Lxxvii (Cypriote). 

ivixOovioiv ivOptainoVf 26 (Att. iv). 

oi;[k a]v Tts d[/»]t[^]/n7<r€*cv, 926 (Hermione iii). 

*AOrpfaii»>v Tpcts ^vXas, 26 (Att. iv). 

ciri yoTuvaa-i irarpo^ pApij/a^, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

Ik BofWTwopov ^XOcv Kdfivo}[v]n XCVII5 1. 62 (Epid. iii).* 

It will be seen that seven only of these cases conform to the most 
frequent norm of spondiac verse — a four-syllable word after a dactyl. 
Two have the tetrasyllable after a spondee : and the next two have 
practically the same form, as 0v/xovxov ttou^ and ra» dyOpayn-ta are felt 
as rhythmical equivalents of a tetrasyllable. One verse, a Homeric 
reminiscence, ends with a trisyllable. All these are well-established 
forms, and even the ending ApiOfn^€t€v, following the rare trochaic 
caesura of the fourth foot, can be paralleled from Homer (B 479, 
etc.). The last three cases are monstrosities. The general character 
of the inscriptions 26 and 89, both in thought and versification, is 
such that they can afford but slender support to 817/iov ^^/u¥ and 
the like in Homer. Isyllus is not much better, but we will charitably 
believe that he meant the graver to cut ^Av^c Kdfivmv^^ 



^ The ending ^patv Orj/JM which Kabbadias has printed in XCVII5 1. 72, should 
obviously be cDpcrc v[6]fifjLa, 

^ There is plenty of evidence of the avoidance of such cadences. Thus fvl 
•Kovrm, 179 (Core, vi); iv\ HpMiy 26 (Att. iv); iv\ livBot, cxviii (Delphi iv); 
M vaS»i, LXXX (Cedreae iv-ili); ^(eo 0^/Mi, xxxvi| (Att. Mac); $oTfn/t&9tos 
ctniSf 88 (Att. iv-iii) ; etc. 
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Ludwich^ has shown that spondiac verses were more avoided in 
elegiac poetry than in epic. This explains the comparatively small 
number of spondiazontes m the inscriptions, the proportion being 
about half what it is in Homer. Just half our sixteen cases occur in 
elegiac epigrams, though about two^thirds of the inscriptional hexa- 
meters belong in such epigrams. 

2. — The Fourth Foot. 

The preference of the verse for a dactyl in the fourth foot stands 
in close connexion with the bucolic caesura. The relative numbers 
of dactyls and spondees before this caesura have been set. forth above 
(p. 5 1 fig.) . It only remains to point out cases where the form of 
a word has been influenced by the effort for dactylic endings. 

Ti;Ac#cXcc$, ovK d^ai7To[v], 40 (Att. iii-ii). 
cirt#cAec9, ov vpiv iir ay&pStv, 255 (Cypr. iv— iii). 

These two verses have a bearing on n 7 and 754. 

ircpiicaXAca UaXXa&K dyvrj^^ 85 O (Att. iv— iii). 
jcar oAfTca ^€[p]a'€[<f>]oy€ias, cxxvii (Sybaris ii). 
Pap\yv€v6m dlpyoAcoco, cxxvm (Sybaris ii). 
tXiirw <t>ao9 ^cXoNo, 521 (Thessalonica Mac). 
irpoXnrwv <^ao9 ocXuxo, CXXVII (Sybaris ii). 
&v lAoos, cLkov ofJL avrov, XXIII (Att. iv). 
lAivfuurcv c/x fiiiM rjSe, 83 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

where the sense would suggest rather lOavyMf,*, 

La Roche has discussed, in the 2^iischrift fur Oesterreichische 
Gymnasien, 1876, p. 413 flg., the Homeric use of m and Iv in the 
fourth foot. His conclusion is that cvi is to be written when the 
preposition leans backwards, iv when it leans forward. There is 
sense in this principle, as the bucolic caesura is felt in the one case 
and not in the other.* The inscriptions follow La Roche's rule three 
times, and violate it once : 



* De hexametris poelarum Graecorum spondiacis^ p. 18 flg. 
2 La Roche, however, in applying the second part of the rule, makes an ex- 
ception in the case of digammated words following the preposition. Before these 
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dic[fta]i9 ivi (ro><^povo$ 17^9, cxvii (Elatea Mac), 
irorvui? iff. <f>dp€ai Acoicot<s, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
K€ifuu S* iv 8i7/x[<iu 'Aftyvwv], 92 (Att. iv-ii). 

Aoyxas W atafuiTi iKuvmv, 26 (Att. iv). 

No one has attempted to make ttoti (rport ) and irpos conform to 
any such rule. It would not be very hard. The disyllabic form in 
this part of the verse is oftenest found before a /r-word (aorv, "lAiov ; 
Z 113, O681, etc.). On the other hand, irpoq rci^09 cpctcras, irpo^ 
Touri T€ v7rvo9 (X 1 1 2, k 68), etc. But we have irorl SSi/w. ycpovri, 
o 442 ; similarly { 297, A 426, etc. Like this is 

ifjLov iroTi TTLova vTfov, cxix (Delphi iv-iii) = Herod, i, 65. 

But for two cases with Trpos, see above, p. 51. 

Where there is no bucolic caesura, no preference for a dactyl is 
manifest. We find ['AjptoroicA^? (not -kAci;s)i vi (Att. vi), cfUfiov[/xnv] 

(not -co/xi/v), 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

3. — The First and Second Foot. 

In verses of which the whole first half can be read with certainty,, 
dactyls and spondees occur as follows : 





With Masc. Caesura 


With Fein. Caesura 


• 


of third foot. 


of third foot. 


spondee + spondee . 


... 50 


22 


Spondee + dactyl . 


... 81 


70 


Dactyl + spondee . 


. . . 116 


69 


Dactyl + dactyl . 


... 103 


80 



It will be seen that tl^ere is a difierence, too large to be accidental,, 
between the verses with the masculine caesura of the third foot, and 
those with the feminine, in the relative frequency of some forms. In 
the one class the form with dactyl -|- spondee distinctly preponderates ; 
in the other, the double dactyl is the favored form. 

The theory of a preference for a spondee in the first foot does 
not find any support in inscriptions. We have, to be sure, rnkm 

he would write ivl. Indeed all the editors of Homer do this. But there is no 
reason for the distinction. If we write iy yo6vaffi Ktlraif consistency demands 
also i¥ pohfnrx v6yran. The manuscripts, of course, have iy\ olfyori, but this 
may be only a piece of diasceuasm to prop up the metre. 
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TrarpiSos, not n^Xdtfc, 91 (Att. iv) ; TiftoKk^y not Ti/tioicAciTs, 14 (AtL 

S IS 

vi) ; [navlraxAns, 926 (Hermione iii) ; 'HacucAcL, ux (Delos Mac.) ; 

IS IS 

Oapa-u Koipmy not ddpcrec, XCVU5 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; {nXovr' aXXd, 30 

IS IS 

(Att. iii) ; rSk Ai AataA#co9, not Aifu 1098 a RM (Melos vi-v) ;^ 
1 s 3 

— all in accordance with the spoken language. On the other hand, 

ciKOFo, not uKWj eight times, cix (Olymp. iv), 938 (Tanagra iv), 
1 

777 (Salam. iv-ii), 773 (Panticapaeum Mac), lxix (Rhod. Mac), 
Lii (Delos iii-ii), 854 (Delos iii-ii) ; cxl (Cos iii-ii) ; 01^9 
iiroirfouv, not iroirfauv, iioo (vase v) ; ifwi iKapv\Orjj not KopvxOtf^ 

S3 1 S 3 

941 b RM (Olymp. iii), x^P^^ '''^ *^'' ^^^ x*P^*'' ***» 77^ (\tL iii-ii); 

«ai viv aira9, not 7ra9, xcviij i. 12 (Epid. iii) ; cuXco, 505 (Tricca iii) ; 
1 s 1 

8cpicco» 260 (Cyrenaica ii) ; vctxco, 19 (Att. vi) ; oaria^ 90 (Att iv), 
1 1 1 

234 (Smyrna iii), 225 (Ephesos Mac) : — one or two of which are 
against the every-day language. 

Nor is the case different with the second foot. We note, on the 

one hand, rvyyi irpouirc/A^e, not irfioartfAAlfe, 39 (Att. iv) ; rov/tdv, 52 

s 8 3 ^ 

(Att. iv) ; [IIJv^okA^, 71 (Att. iv) ; 'A/xotokA^, 75 (Att. iv-iii) ; 

S3 S3 

*EAAa9 TTacra, not airooo, 38 (Att. iv) ; iroOtivoi iracrtv, 519 (Thessalon. 

S3 s 8 

Mac). On the other, irori (njfL, not 7rpo9, 4 (Att. vi) ; Ti/uojcAow, 

3 S3 

492 (Theb. iv) ; iv Kcvc^t, not icciv^i, 89 (Att. iv-ii) ; ov iccvccu 851 

S3 S 3 

(Rhod. iii) ; 'AA^aip ^ir[o]ii7<r€v, not iroirfo-tv, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v) ; 

IS 3 

vto9 €wu€v, 744 (Olymp. v) ; dvYotft inu&k, not dvYoC, 491 (Orchom. 

S3 S 3 

ii). 

One sees that the preference for familiar forms was a much more 
frequent motive of choice than any liking for dactyls or spondees in 
these places. 



^ The verse is perhaps a pentameter. 
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4. — The Third Foot. 

When the third foot has no caesura, it is oftenest a dactyl. The 
list of such verses given above (p. 47 fig.) shows only two cases of 
a spondee. 

After the masculine caesura, it makes little difference whether the 
second half of the verse begins with a long or with two shorts. In 
xcvHs 1. 29, Isyllus has chosen to say iv TpucKrji. trajxiBurfs, where 

4vi would have afforded a slight alleviation of the ponderous rhythm. 



IV. 

STRUCTURE OF THE PENTAMETER. 

The two most essential features — the caesura between the two 
parts, and the dactylic rhythm of the second part — are always 
preserved. Elision in the chief caesura occurs 34 times.* A short 
syllable for a long once only, 24 ; see p. 74. Hiatus at this point 
only in the wretched doggerel xxvi ; see pp. 47 and 107. 

I. The First Half. — The distribution of dactyls and spondees 
may be thus shown : 

Spondee + spondee . . 50 (14 in Cent VI- V, 36 in Cent. IV-II). 

Spondee + dactyl ... 71 (23 " " 48 " " )• 

Dactyl + spondee . . 143 (25 " " 118 " " ). 

Dactyl + dactyl ... 100 (28 " " 72 " " )• 

The proportions do not differ greatly from those in hexameters with 
penthemimeral caesura (see p. 61), but the preponderance of the 
third form (dactyl -I- spondee) is more marked. 

Among the great variety of rhythmical forms produced by different 



^ Nrs. I a add.» 21, 35, 35 a add. (two examples), 39, 40, 69, 89, 183, 214, 
220, 234, 255, 488, 492, 519, 750a add., 759, 769, 773, 845, 854, 856a prf., 
^58, 875 a add., 932, 1043, xxv, lxxxiii (three examples), cxviii, cxxxix. 
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caesuras, some are distinguished by their frequency. Those which 
occur more than ten times are the following : * 



-, <y \ KJ 32 

— w v^ I 27 

_ W W I — I 23 

_ W W _ I 16 

_ ^^ I W _ I 13 



I 






"7 



14 






KJ N-/ 



26 



\J KJ I ^u/ V/ 



- 13 



w|w Iww 12 



A single word forms the first half- verse in 184 (IvromucucMrcrovs) 
and LXXXIII (cLccxraircvracrcic). 

We note further S^iceo, not Scpjccv, aav (Elatea Mac.) and 855 
(Atalante iii) ; ootol, 183 (Core. Mac.) ; x^^^^ ^y 856 a prL 
(Hypate Mac.) ; [IIv^JfcAm, 926 (Hermione iii) ; ciicdra, 940 a 
RM (Olymp. Samos v), lxxx (Cedreae iv-iii), 260 (Cyren. iii-ii) > 
yaJLp€JLv m, not -xaipiiMJcif C19, 78 1 (Cnid. iii) ; fiop^ovy 214 (Rhenaea 

IS s 

iii) ; cvicAa^, 851 (Rhodes iii). 
2 s 

Augmented forms preferred : fivfjfi Io{two-cv], 220 (Amoig. iv) y 
tLvfjua lormrcv, LVm (Amorg. iv) ;' iwrn re cicotvwvow, xun (Salam. iv). 

12 12 8 

2. The Second Half. — The forms which occur more than ten 
times are these : 

WW |ww 5^ 

wwl WW 5^ 

w|w |ww 43 

wl^u/ WW 42 

w|w w|w 38 



— Iww |ww 29 

— ww| Iww 19 

ww| w|w 19 

Iww w|w 15 

|ww| WW 15 



^ In many cases the less common fonss are rhythmically equivalent to these,, 
from the close connexion of words. 

^ The verse may possibly be a hexameter. 



J 
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Comparing these with the two-dactyl forms of the first half, we note 
that the form — w w I — I w w -_, which is there first in order of 
fi-equency, here takes the seventh place. On the other hand, 
— w I w — w w — , which here is one of the more frequent forms, 
occurs but four times in the first half. The form _ I w w _ w v^ _ 
is found eight times (in the first half only once). A single word, 
cKvea/coiScxerts, forms the second half- verse in 205. A monosyllable 
ends the pentameter only once : ft[op]o'i/A[o]v [^ot]i to xP^[^^], 519. 

Augment preferred : tovt ^reXecrcrc, 740 (Melos vi) ; ypdfifL 

45 4 

•^rviroxre, 89 (Att. iv-ii) ; irdvra [^iKparcis and [Travrla cic/x£ret$, cxvni 
5 4 ft 4 5 

(Delphi iv) ; rep/*' l\a)3cv, 856 (Atalante Mac.) ; rovSc Iryxov, 225 

4ft 4ft 

■(Ephes. Mac.) ; rovSe iXdrpeufra, 850 (Att. iv-iii) ; irarpX ^^kc], 
Civ (Olymp. vi) ; iXirlS iScyro, 21 (Att. v) ; <^tAois cXittcs, not <l>iX.oun 

4 ft 6 

Aiircs, 56 (Att. iv-ii) ; ttoXX' iKa/nc, 851 (Rhod. iii). In erapoi 

ft 6 ft 

4KT€purav, 183, it is written against the metre.^ 

The second half exactly repeats the form of the first in three cases : 

WW I WW II WW I Wvy , 50. 

— WW— II— WW I— WW— , 205 V. 6, 519 V. 4. 



V. 



STRUCTURE OF OTHER VERSES. 

I. Iambic Trimeter. — Out of twenty inscriptions in this metre, 
thirteen are composed in strict form; that is, without resolutions 
either of thesis or arsis. Of the remainder, two (93, 11 30) have 
only resolutions which would be permissible in tragic senarii. The 
other five have the freedom of the comic trimeter : they are numbers 
Lvi, 746, 246, 783, cxxxvn, of which the first two are archaic. 

^ In 53, TovS* frvx^ should be read, rather than tovB§ t^x<7* 
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The trimeters which form distichs with hexameters in cxa^i are 
strict; those in 211 have one resolution, not transcending tragic 
limits. 

The resolutions of thesis are these : 

ciri VCO-, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). -nu vapcSpos, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 

1 8 ^ 

-oL 'avt$€v, 746 (Olymp. j4rg. v). -ra tov 'Epomo^cvov, 211 (Syr. iii). 
-Tti) KoTvXovn II 30 (vase vi). 'AcrjcXi/irtoSorov, 246 (Bith. Mac). 

8 4 8 6 

-vos ycyom, 93 (Att. iv-iii). Aa/ti^ayo/ocoi, LVI (Amorgos vi).^ 

8 5 6 

Disyllabic arses occur as follows : 

'A<^poStrat, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). AXfi twv, 746 (Olymp. Arg, v). 

1 4 

/cttTc^Kc, cxxxvii (Cypriote). . ircvracToOg, 246 (Bith. Mac). 

S 8 4 

The chief caesura is the ordinary one, after the second trochee, 
in thirty-seven verses, the whole number of verses being fifty-three. 
Porson's rule of the fifth foot is nowhere violated. 

2. Trochaic Tetrameter. — There are twenty-one verses, sixteen 
of which have the customary caesura after the fourth foot. Four 
have the break in the middle of the fourth foot, one in the middle 
of the fifth. — The inscription 790 and the trochaic part of 79 follow 
strict rules ; 783 and xcviii have the following fi-eedoms : 

Resolution of Thesis : 
vaXiv iir-, XCVHi (Epid. iii). Kpiraydpa9, 783. 

1 8 4 

o vofioi, xcviii. Bcv&cpiros, 783. 

1 8 4 

'Aya^d&upos, 783 (Cnid. iv— ii). dpurroKpartay, XCVIli, 

12 34 

iCTYvporcpOf, XCVIIi. dy&paya6uKy XCVDi- 

2 8 7 8 

*ov 'aTTcSciiou XCVIIi. 
3 4 

On Kol ^Acyov, xcviii, see p. 126. 

.1 6 



1 But on this see p. Z03. 
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Disyllabic arses : 



Tt/ioTcAw, 783. UoXXmSfKy 783. 

12 6 

TcAlcrctfv, 783. StXcoyvias, 783. 

5 7 8 

*AptoTaya^, 783. irp[o]ayoi, XCVIIi. 

6 7 

The name StXecovm is, as Kaibel remarks, suspicious. Herwerden 
guesses St/AcuviSa?. The dactyl in trochaic tetrameter is defended, 
even for literature, by Wilaraowitz, " Isyllos von Epidauros," p. 7 fig. 
But these inscriptional examples, nearly all in proper names and in a 
single inscription of four lines, do not inspire great confidence in its 
respectability. 

3. Other Iambic Verses. — The two catalectic trimeters of the 
vase inscription 11 33 have two resohred theses in succession, ttAIov 

[djir* 'a pa ; and one disyllabic arsis, warcp aide. — In 1132, the two 
4 s 

iambic tetrameters catalectic both have caesura at the end of the 
second dipody ; and the second verse has the second arsis disyllabic^ 

• WW / r -1 

aTToracrcU . 

4. Archilochian Heptameter. — The two verses of this form in 
187 are of regular construction. The first part is a hexameter cut 
off at the bucolic caesura : a dactyl precedes this caesura. Both 
verses have the feminine caesura of the third foot: both have a 
spondee as the first foot. 

5. IsvLLUs's Paean (xcvn4). — It consists of seventy-eight ionici a 
minore, written continuously like so much prose. As indications of 
the ends of periods, we have three catalectic ionics, numbers 18, 45, 
65 ; and three hiatus, after numbers 6, 27, 55. If we assume only 
these certain points of division, we get groups of 6, 12, 9, 18, 10, 10, 
13 ionics respectively. But it is very probable that there were more 
groups. These six dividing-points all coincide with the ends of 
sentences : Isyllus would seem to have made his rhythmical groups 
correspond with divisions of the sense. Now there are several other 
ends of sentences. One of them (at 40) seems to have syllaba 
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anceps (iXvorc. Xtx^tov) : but I assign no weight to this, as Avo-eif 
is possible. Following these sense-pauses, the group 12 could be 
divided into 6, 6 ; the group 18 into 7, 6, 5 ;* the group 13 into 
2, 9, 2. Strophic responsion is out of the question, and the fore- 
going figures do not suggest any eurhythmical correlation of the 
groups among themselves. As to what the distribution of cola inside 
the groups may have been there is no indication. 

The longs of the ionic are freely resolved ; the first long eight 
times, the second three times, but never both together : 



'Va Btov det-, foot 2. 
'Xvff 1% &Koafiy foot 9. 
-KOLTiv 6 a I our-, foot 17. 
wxiTptiS* *KiriSavpr, foot 20. 
Ovyaripa Ma-, foot 22. 
Ik 8c 4>Acyva, foot 28. 



-Ta>t€ Kopt xpv-^ foot 44. 
fwrpovoXiv av$-, foot 71. 

£&€ yap <^dri9, foOt 7. 
-A.[<ihJ So/acv Trapd-, foot 16. 
re/xcKCt riKtT-y foot 48. 



Contraction, producing — ^ __, is not found on the stone, but in 
foot 68, x^V 'AcricAa-, Wilamowitz's conjecture, is demanded by the 
sense. 

Anaclasis of the ordinary form, ww-Z.w__v/J.— , occurs five 
times: ro^ iiriLvvfuw to koAAo? (foot 31—32);* fcartSwv 8c 6 xpva-o- 
TO$oi (3 5^36 ) ; yovifmv 8* iXvaey wSiv- (50-51) i Adxccrts t€ pma 
dyavd (54—55) j -wiov wv6fjLa$€ *AirdXA(i)V (59-60). 

More frequent is the freedom of long for short at the beginning 
of the ionic, __ w -^ — This may have grown out of the form of 

anaclasis ^ \j J. wjl__ (dTroo-ciovroi 8c Awas, Frogs 346, etc.).' 

But to Isyllus — w <x? cJw is a distinct form of the ionic, to be used at 
pleasure, without reference to the preceding foot. Twice he begins 
a rhythmical period with it: wSc yap <^drts (7), U 8^ <l>Acym (28). 
Once a resolution of the preceding long is found : ^-apd | koltiv ocrCour- 
(17). The remaining cases are thirteen on the stone : ^t^c 'AirdXXo>v 
(12), -aav irarrjp Zcvs (14), -X[u)t] ^fi€v irapdr (16), -[X]ou y[o/A]€r 
rdv (23), ^oipoq €fi Mar (37), -Xou ^fWi^ Trap- (38), -pav cAvcrc (40), 
-Toiic Kopc )(pv' (44), fiarpoi 'Ao-icAa- (58), rov. voatav iraw^ (61), 
fjMTpoiroXiv avi" (71), X'^'^P^ 'AtricAa- (68), -(lov Ivapyrj (72). The 



^ Probably the 7 was originally 8: see foot-note * on p. 191. 

2 See, however, p. 191, foot-note •. ^ Otherwise Wilainowitz. 
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last two, however, disappear by the certain emendation of Wilamowitz. 
In their place come two others : [ZJviv AtyXa (49) by Semitelos's 
conjecture, and to[{;]8* ivtawfjutys (31) by mine (see p. 192). 

The license of short for long at the end of the ionic is admitted 
by Wilamowitz for two places: 8c KoputvU iiraikriOrj (33), and 
vyiiiav c7rt7rc/A7roc9 (73)< But this is a needless concession : vyuuiv is 
obviously possible (Aristoph. Birds 604 ; Homeric aXrfiurj, etc.), 
and respecting the other place see p. 192. 

6. The Dedication of Agathon at Dodona (775a RM).— 
The metrical form is obscure. After three anapaestic verses, follow 
the words Trpo^cvoc MoA.o(r(ru)v koI (rvfifrnxiav, iv rpiaKovra ycvcaZs ; then 
comes another distinct anapaestic verse, and lastly the single word 
ZoKvvOiot. Christ (Rhein. Mus. 1878, p. 610) and Kaibel consider 
the whole metrical, dividing the words just quoted into an ithyphallic 
JL \^ jL ^ J. -^, an iambic dipody — L\j jl, and a trochaic dimeter 

J.\j Oww-_; with another iambic dipody at the end. But 

I doubt whether any verses except the four anapaestic ones were 
intended. The diction of the rest is utterly prosaic. Mixed prose 
and poetry, even joined in one sentence, are not unknown in inscrip- 
tions : 762, 936, and 1130 are cases in point. 

The first of the four anapaestic verses is a tripody; the other 
three are dimeters. Only one has the caesura in the middle. 



VI. 

QUANTITY OF VOWELS. 

It has, of course, no significance for us when doubled consonants, 
in archaic fashion, are written singly : as 'AiroA(A)a)vt, 747 ; aX(A.)o- 
fuvo^j i; T€<r((r)opa, 942 a RM ; OTOvof€(r(cr)av, 180; )(api€a'{<r)av, 
Lxxxix, xc, xcii; AlyL$($)oio, cxui ; owiS(8)o[/xcvo5], en. Here 
belong KtT(T)w\a)i, 484; KaA(A)ax, cxxiv. Similar, though due to 
another cause, is -qfyyaauro for ^pycurcraTo, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii) : the 
graver inadvertently substituted the familiar prose form. 
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Simple graphic mistakes are tvatPtta^ for eUnfiuKy 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv.) ; StXov for dew, 774 (Priene iv-iii) ; litMruami for 
litMrtavai, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii) ; 70X1709 for irdAias, 759 (Att. Abderay)} 

^cXra»s« as printed at the begirniing of a trochaic verse in cxxxvi, 
is a mistake of the editor. It is the Doric genitive of ^cAritf, and 
should read ^cXros (the lettere are ♦lATO^), like Aaros in CIG. 
1688 = CIA. II. 545 ; compare Ahrens Dor. p. 174. 



I . The diphthongs oi, o, oi before a vowel often lost their i, produc- 
ing forms like Mavrivcas* 941 c RM, and Maimyeou, 744. As double 

12 s « 

forms, XXecpoicvs and Ilcipacvs, irpvravcia and Trpvravco, thus came to 
stand side by side, it is not surprising that in metrical inscriptions 



these were sometimes confused, 
be understood : 

Aii^oi, 14 (Att. vi).* 



So the following irregularities must 



ou Sueocav, 95 (Att. iii). 



^ji^^v "itf (=£11;) 24 (Att. iv). (ipyaAuoc9« 1 136 (Att. iii~ii). 



cvicXcav, 24 (Att. iv.). 



'loTuucv?, cxu (Delos, unknown). 



Three words require special mention : vom>, vtoc, and aJUL 

The spelling ttoim occurs : 
iirdt€L, 179 (Core. vi). imlrfireyn CXXXvm (Att. vi). 

6 3 

cvt)^ci, i098aRM, i.t. (Melosvi-v). iirlo trjatv^ 1098 (Orchom. vi-v). 

iiewotrfir^ 759, pent. (Att. v). 
s 3 

irrotnatv^ XLVi (Euboea v). 

[cir]o«7<rc, cx (Olymp. iv). 
3 

iTrotrj<r€v, XIII (Att. vi), if poetry. 
TToulv^ Lxxxi, pent. (Didym. vi), iTrotrjaev, xv (Att. vi), if poetry. 

1 6 

not quite certain that poetry. 

miijatv^ Lxxix (Halic. Mac). 
1 

* Blass, Ausspracfu des Griechischtn^ p. 2^ and Cauer, DeUctus (2d ed.), p. 317, 
think •w6Ky[a.\ Ionic spelling for ir^Afas. 

^ Bergk, Litter aturgeschichte I, p. 385, takes Aircw t^c ffi}[f(a] as a Ipgaoedic 
clause. 



c1^o^c^ cm (Olymp. v). 

mirjaeyy 741 (Att. vi). 
5 

iTTcirfoav^ II oo (vase v). 
2 3 

TToirffjuju, 750 (Paros v). 
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Furthermore, in K&iroCinr€j cxxxv, iamb, trim., where the quantity is 
indeterminate. 

The spelling iroai: 

iwoa, 8 (Att. vi). iwowrey, vi (Att. vi). 

iirotij cxxvi (Metapont. vi). 

3 

In K&7r67ja€j 1099, iamb, trim., the quantity is not decisive. Neu- 
4 5 

bauer's Mfoxra = cTroo/aa, Lxxvni, is utterly uncertain. In 773 b RM 

6 

either ivolrfO't] or ^iro[M;<rc] may be supposed. 

Wecklein, in his Curat EpigraphicaCy p. 54, decides that we ought 
to write ttociv in the poets whenever the vowel is short. The inscrip- 
tions do not favor this, as against two certain examples of n-octv we 
have five certain ones of troUlv, We are rather led to infer that the 
pronunciation iroicii/ with consonantal i existed alongside of ttocciv 
and TTociv. 

With vios the case is different. Although the word with short first 
syllable is found in Homer at least ten times (see also Pindar Nem. 
vi. 37), there is no certain inscriptional instance of this.* The one 
possible instance, AMraxi;A(A)au 'vus Kc<^[a]A^o[?], 760 (Att. v), is 

4 fi 6 

only a possibility. See above, p. 55. On 778, into which Ditten- 
berger has brought vtos by a more than doubtful conjecture, see p. 48. 
Everywhere else the syllable, however spelt, is long. The examples 
are: 

With ut : vtos, 743 a prf. (Att. vi) ; vtvs, 472 (Sparta vi) ; vvcm^ X79 

6 6 1 

(Core, vi) ; vw, 752 (Att. v) ; mos, 753 (Att. v) ; vu, 488 (Tanag. 

6 3 6 

v) ; vtos, 744 (Olymp. v; ; vtos, cviii (Olymp. iv, pent) ; vtos, 942 a 

2 S 6 

RM (Olymp. MaenaL iv) ; vloV, 492 (Theb. iv) ; vU', cxviii (Delphi 

6 6 

iv); vi&i^ cxxv (Larisa iv); [v]tos, lxxxii (Ephes. iv, pent.) ; V105, 768 
fi 1 3 

(Xanth. iv); vtos, 774 (Priene iv-iii, pent.); vUi, cxvi (Elat. iv-iii); 

1 6 

^ Meisterhans's statement, GratnmaHk der Attiscken Inschrifien, p. 29, near 
bottom, " die poetischen inschriften zeigen je nach bediirfniss des metrums die 
eine oder die andere form," is misleading. 
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via, 860 (Chios iv-ii) ; vlQ^ 30 (Att. iii) ; [v]l6y, 926 (Hennione iii, 

6 6 1 

pent.) ; vlSny xcvn, 1. 18 (Epid. iii) ; vtos, 851 (Rhod. iii) ; vtc?, 845 

3 8 4 

(Att. iii-ii, pent.) ; vta, "855 (Atalante Mac.) ; vioqy 856 (Atalante 

5 s 

Mac.) ; via, 856a prf. (Hypate Mac.) ; vies, cxl (Cos iii-ii, pent); 
8 1 

viov, 1 135 (vase Mac.).* 

With V : vvs 'Aftynyt, XIV (Att. vi) ; vos "ArdpPov, 22 (Att. v) ; 

5 6 6 7 

vos Upwrapxavy XXXI (Att. iv) ; <^(Aos vo?, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii).* 

12 3 6 

It becomes certain from this that v in the Attic vos, which Her- 
werden declares to have been the only form known to Attic prose,' 
was long, not short.* The inference for forms like opyuo, icareayva, 
iraf>ccXi;<^va, etc., is Strong; and Meisterhans, p. 28, note 247, is 
wrong in asserting short v for these. 

An isolated case of the contrary treatment of vt is perhaps recog- 
nizable in the Cypriote inscription Lxxvn ; /xwSc <l>vfrf. The reading 

is not certain. If right, it stands opposed to Homeric Svi;, but in 
agreement with the Homeric measurement of vtos. 

The forms oict, 'ac4 and 'aa occur as follows : 
oifci, 742 (Crissavi) ; otc^ 6 (Att. vi) ; aid, 197a add. (Rhod. Mac). 

6 6 6 

'act, xcvnj 1. 25 (Epid. iii) ; 'acmoy, same, 1. 11. 

4 S 8 

'act, 64 (Att. iv) ; *a€w,vqaToy, 35 (Att. iv, pent.) ; 'aci/xn^<rrov, 69 
(Att. iv) ; *acti 779 (Chalc. Mac.) ; 'act, cxi (iamb, trim., Thesp. 

4 6 

Mac.) ; 'actftvaoTOK, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; 'aa/Avairrov9, 932 (Sidon 

S3 2 8 

iii, pent.) ; ^aufiyi^oi^, cxv (Elat. iii, pent.). 

5 8 

2. The Q) of i7p<tff in the oblique cases is sometimes shortened 
(cp. C 303)* sometimes not : 

^ Kaibel gives Adtov [6]^v, the vase having AAIOYION. But the Y belongs to 
both words: seep. 115, where two similar cases will be given. 

^ In XII (Att. vi) v^s occurs in what is probably a prose addition. 

' Lapidum Testimonial p. 12. 

^ So Blass, Ausiprache da Griechischen^ p. 44. 
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iJfHoi, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac), ^pwa, pent, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 

3 4 

iJpoMuv, 856 a prf. (Hypate Mac), rfpwoq, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
1 2 1 

i/pcuco-cTiv, 1037 (Petiliaii). ^pwi, or rjptM?, xxxvni (Att. iv), 

4 6 ? ? " 

if poetry. 
Other shortenings of the long e?-sound are : 
TTttTpwins (O), pentam., 13 (Att. vi). 

7ra[r?] Zuiikov (O), unless Zmkov, 769 (Erythrae iv).^ 

In all these examples (except the archaic one) o» is written, not o. 

It is hard to believe that there is any reason for this, save preference 

for the familiar spelling. ZciXoi and irarpotr}^ would be on a par 

with Tpotd (Rhes. 231, 261, etc) and Cota^ (Theocr. 29, 5) :* ^poo^ 

would be like ^oij. 

A similar correption of 17, a, in SntW, xxvni (Att. iv), and &uaKras, 

4 4 

26 (Att. iv), is in the highest degree improbable, notwithstanding 
what some Homeric scholars — most recently Christ, Prolegomena^ 
p. 112 — have brought themselves to believe. Simple contraction 
is to be assurtied, producing the diphthong h^l (vulgarly written 27). 
This in spite of Hartel, Homer, Stud, iii, p. 15 flg. There is not the 
shadow of a reason for supposing Homeric ft^twcravre? to be in any 
way different from Attic Si^iovre, c^taxrcu 



3. From Homeric imitation come "icpos, cxv ; *i€pa, pent., 782 and 

5 1 

924 \ 'Upov, 932 ; *icpov, LXXi ; <^ZXowt', 79 (Att. iv-ii) ; *Ai8o9, xcix. 

5 2 1 1 

Ka\6q occurs not only in dactylic verse (941 b RM, etc), but even 

in trochaic tetrameters (xaXcuv, 790). Not only 'A7roA(X)(i)vt, 747 

- * 12 

(Delphi Lac. v) ; and *Api;9, xcix (Tegea Mac), which are Hom- 

6 

eric, but also 'A7roXAa>v, 858 (Miletus iv-ii) ; and^Apco, heptam., 187 

2 8 4 

(Ithaca Mac.) ; "Apai, uii (Delos ii), which are not. 

6 

^ In late inscriptions of Kaibel's collection, ZwtAos occurs three times, as 
-1 w w; ZutKou once, with the measurement ^ ^. TpwtAos, pentam., 

4 

occurs m cviii. 

^ So the editions ; the mss. (wias and (otas. The trisyllabic Tpoia (TpsSta) 
occurs six times in Pindar : the orthography wavers in the manuscripts. 
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Noteworthy also are vyictav in lyric, XCVII4 (Epid. iii) ; firprvu 
dyBpoi, Lxxxui (Cyme iii-ii). On Kopatvi^, XCVII4, see p. 69. x^av, 

cxxxm (vase) is uncertain. If it really means * to pour with,' it 
should not be transcribed xv^iv, but should be understood as mis- 
written for ytUiy (Hesiod Theog. 83) or *x€uav. 

4. Short final syllables are used, under the ictus, for long in 
several cases. 

In the caesura of the pentameter : 

rA/w]o{T]oK[piT]ov cuXeo-c, 24 (Att. iv). 

S 8 4 

Saon-avopos (u\cro, Fick ) CXXH (Pharsalus v) ; 

Awrdvopo^ cuXcro, Meister ) both uncertain. 

s s 4 

[^owiJto? i$av[i6vTa]y xu (Att. Mac.), also uncertain. 

8 4 5 

In the second foot of the hexameter : 

yewrdfuvov^ oBiyrfiy 52 1 (Thessalon. Mac.).^ 

09 diro firirpo^, 95 (Att. iii) . 

s 8 

KaAAiorparoc dvcdiiicc, xcvi (Epid. vi-v).* 

arjfjui rdSc KvXoyv, 9 (Att. vi). 
1 s 8 

ov yap Ti iwiaraU {H-e-pi-si-ta-i'Se) ^ Lxxiv (Cypriote) ; 

IS 8 

according to Deecke. If right, VMrrais must be understood. 

p.vripjuov dl/>€r$9, according to Kohler, is required by the sense in 73 

11 8 

(Att. V, pent.), the stone having /xn^/Acuov, which he thinks is due to a 
" schreiber noch wenig getibt im gebrauch des ionischen alphabets." 

In the third foot : 

varpoi r9, XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 

KafKm[fa]vaf ko. irort, pyiro}^ LXXIV (Cypriote). 

1 2 3 4 

'Aoraydpoi irarpi [M]a[yvi;]criKA«as, cxxiil (Pherae iv-iii) ; 

12 3 4 5 

but see Appendix, p. 198. 

1 Kaibel thinks that a young girl's epitaph was changed to do duty for a boy : 
so originally y€v<ra.fi4in\¥, 

^ It might have been /i* iaf§$riK§. 
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In the fifth foot : 

lx« aXiVAavicro[s], 1033 (Att. iii) ; 

5 e 

or is this the natural quantity? Compare o^is. 

5. We come now to more palpable irregularities of quantity. 
Distortions of proper names, for the sake of getting them into dac- 
tylic verse, are the most numerous group. The succession — w — 
oftenest made trouble. The short syllable had to be stretched out, 
or one of the long ones shortened. 

^fuvta roSc [crafia], 463 a add. (Corinth vi). 

IS 8 

viov TXaaiapo, 1 79 (Core, vi) . 
1 s s 

'Avrfov, roSc <Trj[fjui]j XIX (Att. v). 

IS 8 

Ntic6i« fu 6y€$rfK€Vj 778 (Calymna iv-ii). 
1 s 8 

l^fjI(ov fi dyiOriKc, Lxxxvi (Corinth vi). 

18 8 

Xxupitdivoi iircvxij XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 

4 6 

0n/3dSws [iwarfo-cv], X (Att. vi), 

'ApTc/xi}5, cxLiii (Delos, unknown), 
s 3 

Ev/Acipovf tFoS' Jf-yoAua], DC (Att. vi).* 

4 6 

*AvTurraT^s vo« 'AtoajSov, 22 (Att. v). 

'0 6 7 

AnfjLOKvSws t6^ ayaKfm, 75 o a add. (Paros v). 

ASavoiiopov, \ 

•a ' ^* ^ f ^^ (Argos, Ofymp. v).« 

Acronrooujpov, ) * 

4 5 

NiicojSovXc rf€\iov, 62 (Att. iv) ; 

1 8 8 

though in this last, as the stone has O, the name NticdjSoXe is perhaps 

conceivable. I add a few doubtful cases. In cin (Olymp. v) 

[FAavic^aJi is nearly certain, from the accompanying prose inscription 
1 s 

(cp. Paus. v, 27, 8). KaX(\)ta Sa[Ka&i] or something similar would 

18 8 

^ EufAoptos would have been possible. 

^ Usener suggests that -S^ov may have been intended by the poet. 
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be certain in the pentameter, cxxiv (Pherae Mac.), but for the 
alternative of KaA,(X)^ 2a[orc\ev9], with synizesis. Ewn[irt]ifj^ ro& 

4 o 

fiv[ri^fm is a conjecture of Rohl's in lx (Chios v) : it is certain that 
only two letters are gone, the inscription being written aroixn^- 
UavToprfif cxxxi (Olymp. Gela vi), is normal. We have Ti/xapr/^ 

1 2 

and TifjMpeoi, Anth. Pal. vii, 652. Hcv^opcos in 181 can be read with 

2 3 

synizesis. These and most names in -afn/s are West-Greek forms 
of -lypiys, and have nothing to do with "Apr/^. Compare the pairs 
*Afiif>dprfi *A/A^i7pi;s, Evaprfi Evi^/m;?, ^yuaprji ^priprji, \a\apirf^ 
in a very late inscription, Kaibel 470, in which the quantities are 
generally jumbled, cannot count for much, and may anyhow belong 
to another group. 

The succession \j \j \j was the difficulty in other cases. One of 
the shorts, oftenest the first, had to be made long : 

&pa<TVfjLdxov iraiScc, 1089 a RM (Olymp. Melos vi-v). 
1 2 s 

noXwo/:af, 181 a add. (Core, vi), on pattern of Homeric 
1 2 

IlovXvSafuiSy etc. 

IIvuTayo/aas, pentam., 846 (Argos iv).* 
1 2 

0c6<^iXi7 oviroTc X1/0-CC, 60 (Att. iv-ii).* 

4 5 6 

no\[v]l8os, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii) ; 

8 

as in Homer, while Sophocles said noA.vi&>9. Not noXvoSo?, as 
some ancient Homeric critics wrote, and Christ has lately printed.* 
Still it is possible that the long vowel is here original. 

Atoy€n7[9], 760 (Att. v), Aloytvrj^, pent., 852 (Att. ii), Aioycvcs, 519 

12 5 6 12 

(Thessalon. Mac), also on Homeric model. The actual quantity 



^ Cp. nyvray6fniv, Anth. Pal. vii, 374. 

^ This belongs with al6\oy "d^iy in Homer, ^iX6ab^ov in Aristophanes (Eccl. 
571), etc., in which, it is thought, the aspirate was made to do duty for a double 
consonant. G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.^ p. 212. 

• TloK^ihos, CIG. 3053 = Cauer^ n. 129. 



ox GKEZx rEi-iF:cjLT::x rs ix5cj^:ft:cxs.. 




Or the SGCcessiz:: . *- iniii d» irou*: le 



Here would be pTH Ta^ranyat or Xmrmg^ms in csxn (se« p. 74^ if 

2 : 2 4 

any dependence cou^d be placed oq these readings* 



I am uncertain vhetber the quantity cr* *ApmB$om pdpu<rv iSo 

4 s c 

(Core vi), is normal or noL Lvcophion and Calhnuchus' ha\>^ 
"ApaiBoi with cL *A/nT^l95* *A^x^^ 'Apai&os^ aie surely the sa:nc 
river. 'ApaxOots (now renxned from Uvy and Polybius) is cx>ntlned 
to the later sources; and I feel sore that A PA 160^ is nothing but 
an ancient clerical blunder for APATSO^, as Kramer and Ross long 
since pointed ouL 

Gratuitous tampering with quantity is much less frequent. In 
proper names I note : 

XZos dyaXXofurn, pentam., 88 (Att. iv-ii) ; name of island.' 
*ApT€ft^ BioKpirovj cxun (Delos, unknown). 

s 3 4 

OhopuK SLavoij 220 (Amorg. iv) ; 
Its 

against A£uk in Anthol. Pal. vii, 99 (Plat, epigr. 7 Bgk.), It is not 
likely that Aui>v has anything to do with Suk : more probably it is 
short for AioSoros and like names. For 

KXxvvtKTf ^pftayopov, 809 (Pharos ii), 

IS 3 

it is better to assume crasis. — Neubauer's construction of Lxxviii 
(Cypriote) makes FtSoxia *A>xponyi (with crasis, or rather aphaeresis : 

8 4 

see p. 48). What he means 'AXc^on;? to be, I know not. By the 
omission of xoovy it would be possible to understand *AXe/rairt;s » 
'AXcany? as a gentile. See Appendix, p. 187. But the whole is 



1 Lycophr. 409 ; Call. frag. 203 Schn. 

^ Similarly in Anthol. Pal. vii, 510 (Simonid. epigram 119 Bgk.), according to 
the manuscripts. 
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very uncertain. — Meister makes [AioJicAioA, if I understand him, 

S 8 

in the third verse of cxxii, but the verse has been better reconstructed 
by others. The first verse of the same epitaph measures AuucXmi 
{\j Kj ^). — "Iir(7r)o<r[rpa]Tou (T^fiOy 8, I am inclined to read other- 

5 6 

wise : see Appendix, p. 162. 

6. The residue is now small : 

/ACfLva/Acvoi, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

1 2 

€v rpuLKovT Jrccnv, 85 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

1 S 8 

similarly Anth. Pal. ix, 682, rpioKoirra 8uo in the latter half of a penta- 
meter. 

^fiwoof Kot /«H, 96 (Att. iv-ii) . 
8^4 

cra/Aa roO Kinrpiov, 1 88 ( Aegina v) . 
8 4 

cr[^]/ia li-rfrnp, 229 a RM (Erythrae vi) : 

where Kaibel thinks iM.rfrrip has replaced an original iran^p, but Rohl 
transposes fnyi^p to the next line : see p. 46. 



imfiayas *iTrt)(Owitov, 26 (Att. iv) ; 



in which a tag belonging to the feminine caesura is made to follow 
the masculine. 

[lvp(p)id&i *o5 ovK, cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 

S 8 4 

ciroci^o T<H, cxxvi (Metapont. vi) : 
8 4 

for which Hiller proposes o (8c) toc 

Doubtful is [*Epx]o{«M^]f*^[* woJtiJp restored by Kohler in xxix 

8 3 4 

(Att. v). Still less probable is kX^Jos, xlviii; see Appendix, 

p. 181. Rohl makes the last two lines of 745 into a hexameter 

beginning koI rot ^vpaKoaioi ; but this seems improbable to me. 

1 2 3 

EMI = *I am,* has its first syllable short in cxuv (Thess. vi-v), 
but this, as Kirchhoff remarks, may well be dialectic. 
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VII. 



QUANTITY BY POSITION. 
A — EXCEPTIONAL CASES. 

Neglect of position in final syllables : 
ToSc fjLv[rj]fm, LX (Chios v). 

6 

KaTtareydxno^ Sr/wTcia, 205 (Halicam. ii). 
The like seems implied in [— \j 2]rparci>vo9, LXin (Samos Mac). 

5 6 

ov yap ir[o]vT7pos, pentam., lxxiii (Cypr. Mac). 

1 2 

-^fiwav KoI fjLOL, 96 (Att. iv-ii) : cp. p. 78. 

8 4 

Uncertain is lir(7r)o(r[T/ja]To(«) <rw/xa, 8 (Att. vi) : see p. 78, and 
Appendix, p. 162. In 744, according to the stone, we have 'c^a) 
Mavrtveoi : but [h]l MavTivfai (Dittenberger) is a certain correction. 

5 6 

The cases in which v movable is concerned will be registered else- 
where (p. 158). 

Neglect of position in the middle of a word : 

KoAAiicrrparos, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
1 s 

'Iir(7r)o<r[r/ja]ro(s), or -ofr/wijrov, 8 (Att. vi) ; 

unless crasis with the preceding word is to be preferred : see p. 126. 
Only one w is written. 

ay€$rfK€v KaXXtovo^, CXLi (Delos, unknown) ; 
3 4 

where KaXcuvo? (cp. cm) was probably meant. The inscription is 
only a second-hand copy : see Appendix, p. 202. 

"c/rpcfia, Lxxvi (Cypriote) ; 

6 

(like ipe^as, ^ 5 70) in spite of the f. 

6 

Of ®€o<l>i\rf, 60, we have spoken on p. 76. 
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We may further remark that in the Cypriote inscriptions, unwritten 
y counts for position : wdMra {pa- fa), ira(v)raK<Mxurroc, a(y)9ponr€j 

S 5 6 4 

a(v)^/MMroi, LXXIV ; ra(v) Si<f)aTo(v) Sifijao(v) Ua4>(ja(v) ye, LXXV ; ra(y)S*, 

4 < 2 8 4 5 

Lxxvm. So also unwritten <r in Neubauer's A«aXificXo(«) F^x^y 

IS 3 

Lxxvm. 



A— MUTE AND LIQUID. 

It will here be best to separate the dactylic inscriptions fh>m the 
rest. 

{A) IN nACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

KP. 

(Kp initial.) 

rroiiffia Kpira>vi8ca>, 750 (Paros v) . 'o Kpiro[^]ov[X]ov, Lxvi (Thera vi). 

S 4 S 8 

XOLipc Kpirwv, 23s (Smyrna iii). 
1 s 

Xn/ifM Kptatv, pent, 858 (Milet iv). 
^SoKTi Kpi<n[v], pent, XXII (Att iv). 

fi 6 

rl Kpdrurrov, 64 (Att. iv). fUya Kpdroq, un (Delos ii). 

O 4 

a8c KpaTLcrray, 77 (Att. iii). 58e icpar€ci>[F],492bprf.(Theb.iv). 

5 6 s 8 

^irOa KpaTttmj, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 

6 7 

ayaXfia KpojSiXov, u (Delos ii). rcKca KpvepaJL, pent, 184a RM 

34 S 8 

TovvofAu Kpuw, 63 (Att. iv). (Core. ii). 

5 6 

iTifi Kpar[i], 786 (Halic. ii). 

6 

tlvUa Kpi^rqv, xcix (Teg. Mac.). 

5 6 

6purr€pa KprfvrfVj 1037 (Petil. ii). 

5 6 

(Kp mtdial in compounds^ after augment^ etc.) 

[_ \j]KpaTyfi, pent., cv (Olymp. Mcfck^tioc, cxxxi (Olymp. 
45 45 

vi-v). Gelayi). 
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Ai^iKpan;?, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

*I'inroKpdTrKf pent, same. Mcveic/odrcos, 179 (Core, vi).' 

^ImroKodrcns, same. 
1 2 

*IinroKpdrcns, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). 

*Iinro#c[paTws], pent, 799 (un- *Ex€K/9ari8€o), 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 

knowi\, iii-ii). 
'BavoKpoTTK, pent., 768a prf. ^cXoicparcc, 491 (Orchom. ii). 

(Theb. iv-iii). 
*ApurroKp€T7K, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 
KaAAiicparc[f], 203 (Cnid. iii-ii). 

S 8 

imaiKpoTTK, pent, Lm (Delos ii). 

^avofK Wrn, pent., 229 a RM 0eoKpcrov, cxun ( Delos, unknown). 

IS 4 

(Erythrae vi). 

[E]v$vKpirav, pent., 49 (Att iv). UoXvKpvrov, 855 (Atalant. iii). 
12 4 

[■Apt]er[T]o#c|/)4T]oK, pent, 24 (Att. iv). "aicptrw, 1 84 a RM (Core, ii) . 

2 8 5 

Ncico#cpcW, 846 (Arg. iv). SoXivoxpora^ov, 937(Aphid.iv-ii). 

2 8 2? 3? 

*€KpdT€i, 768a prf. (Theb. iv-iii). 



*cic/9arci«, pent, ) 
['c]ic/9aras, " ) 



_ ^ cxvin (Delph. iv). 

5 
KiKpvy/uu, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

(icp nudial not in compounds.) 



SaicpvocKra, 1 9 (Att. vi). 

8 D 

Saicpvocv, pent, 219 (Amorg. iv). 
1 2 

Saicpvocv, 214 (Rhenaea iii). 
1 2 



hoKpvfnvy pent, 205 (Halicam.ii). 

4 

aicpov, pent, SS (Att. iv-ii). *o#cp[<H], 773 (Panticap. Mac). 



6 6 



^ . . . %Kpdrtmt 492 b prf., is indecisive. But see p. 103. 
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*aicpo^iTvca], cxv (Elat. iii). 

4 



»- 



1 

» — 



AoKpoi 'AarvjcXcoSy 940 a RM 

3 4 

(Olymp. Samos v) . 



ajcp[Q»]vy 214 (Rhen. iii). 

aic/KnroA.ct«, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
s s 

'axpoiroAiVy pent., 856 (Atalant. 

1 8 

Mac.). 

Ao#c/xH<riv, pent., 849 (Delph. 
s s 

IV-Ul). 

vlKp6iy pent, 184 a RM (Core ii). 

Klicpoira, 844 (Att. iv). 
KcK/xnrtav, pent., xxn (Att. iv). 

s 

Kcic/Knrui«, pent., ^Z (Att iv-ii). 

4 A 

Kcjcporc&ov, pent., 844 (Att iv). 
s s 

Keic/Knri&u[9], pent , 40 (Att. iii-ii). 
Kc icpoir[i8uv], pent., 33 (Att iii-ii)» 



KA. 

(kX initial.) 

TctK icA.vro/i, pent., lxxx (Cedreae iv-iii). 

2 S 

al kKvtoj cxviii (Elat Mac). 

4 

ofuipi kXcos, pent, 941 b RM /icya kXcos, 197 a add. (Rhod. 

ft 6 4 

(Olymp. iii). Mac). 

Xc\oi7rc icAco9, pent., 235 (Smym. *o KXctmrtSa, lxxx (Cedreae 

6 6 4 

•••V ••••» 

m). iv-m). 

On TO kX[cJo5, xlviii, see Appendix, p. 181. 

(kX medial in compounds^ etc.) 

fTloviriicAeou?, 7 (Att vi). ^pacrticXcia«, 6 (Att. vi). 

1,2 s 8 

^YiliiKXio^y 461a add. (Meg. vi).' UpoicXeiSa^^ 182 (Anactor. v). 

S 8 IS 

*A<rrvKX€09,g40SLRM {OL Samos y). 'HpaicAciSov, 71 (Att. iv). 

8 4 8 8 

UpaicXcW, 492 (Theb. iv). 'HpaKXctSns, 213 (Delos iv-ii). 

45 8 8 



1 See note ' on p. 167. 
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UpoKXtoiy XCVU5 1. 61 (Epid. iii). 'HpaicX^'F, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

S 8 4 

'HpafcAc(i>n;s, LXXix (Halic.iv-iii). narpo#cXc[os], ex (Olymp. iv). 

5 6 4 

naTpoicX€o«,pent.,Lxxxii(Ephes.iv). Ti/XIkXccs, 40 (Att. iii-ii). 

S3 4 

[IIv^oIkXci;?, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). MeyaicXeo, 860 (Chios iv-ii). 
12 « ^ 

AeiFoicXcovs, Lxxi (Rhod. Mac.)- 
1 2 



S(d0^#cXciav(?)y 1 136 (Att. iii-ii) ; 
8 4 



. . . crtJcXta?, cxxiii (Pher. iv-iii). 
,5 

TifioK\€7jvy 492 (Theb. iv). 

S 8 

'oicAciTs, pent, 39 (Att. iv). 
5 

'ojcXco, pent, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 

8 

AiokX^ cxxn (Phars. v). 

4 

HcvoicX^, 94 2 a RM (01. Maenal, i v). 
3 

ncpiKXci, pent., Zd (Att. iv). 
noXvicXcts, 854 (Delos ii). 

8 

ircotKAvoTos, 846 (Arg. iv). 
iroXuKAavrc, LXX (Rhod. iii-ii). 

6 



see p. 45. 

^9rIicXcc«, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

4 

TtfAoicX^, 14 (Att. vi). 
1 2 

['AJpmttokXt?, VI (Att. vi). 
4 5 

'AptoToicX^?, 75 (Att iv-iii). 

> 8 

'HpdxXci*, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 
a 8 

'HpaKXei, u (Delos Mac). 
1 2 

'HpdxXciTC, 30 (Att. iii). 
8 a 

[njv^oicX^c, 71 (Att. iv). 

2 8 

[IlavlraKX^^, 926 (Hermione iii). 
1 2 

KaXXf#cX«a[v], 857 (Rhod. Mac). 

5 o 



"cKXtftw, pent., 88 (Att iv-ii). 'cxXuc, 183 (Core Mac). 

6 5 

'^fcXeticv, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). . 

*cKXiv€,pent,94i bRM (Olymp. iii). KcxXi/ficKi;, 505 (Tricca iii). 

8 4 

iccicXiJ<r€[T]ai, 182 (Anactor. v). KlKKrpoyjox^ 6 (Att vi). 

4 5 

TkX medial not in compounds^ 

icvfcXcdi, 73 (Att v). #cvkAo9, pent, 184 a RM (Core ii). 

4 4 

cy KVKXiburi, 926 (Herm. iii). icvicXov, cxxvm (Sybar. ii). 

4 5 1 

KM. 

(iqi medial not in compounds.) 



»w 



aic[/ia]is, cxvii (Elat. Mac). 



» - 



aKfuuay pent., XLvm (Chalc Mac). 

2 8 



«4 
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KN. 

(kv initiaL) 

coTi Kvi&)9, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 



8 



(kv medial not in compounds,) 

r€Kvav cvx-j pent., 756 (Att. v). tckvcdv riicvy cxiv (Elat. Mac.). 

tIkvov, 205 (Halicam. ii). 

driKvov, 184 (Core. iii). 
s 

riKvwv, 776 (Att iii-ii). 

s 

rcicvoic, XCVU2 1. 22 (Epid. iii). 

cvrlxvcM, pent., 859 (Tich. iv-ii) 
s s 



rlicvcDv, pent, 43 (Att. iv). 

6 

rcicvcDv, 81 (Att. iv-ii). 

4 

iravror^icvov, 44 (Att. iv-iii), 
s s 



np. 

(vp initial) 
TOvS irpos, 24 (Att. iv). 

irktwravra irpoi, 67 (Att. iv— ii). 
5 

dXXa TT/Do?, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

oc ir/KKmvrfov, xcvii^ 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 

jco/AC Trpoa-airas, 78 1 (Cnid. iii). 
5 6 

4>CXouri irpotnivajL, 65 (Att. iv-ii). 

5 6 

tokSc irpd[<rcXfl€], pent., 85 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 5 

irpoaffe irpiv, pent, 492 (Theb. iv). 

a TO vptv, 260 (Cyren. ii) . 

'yowir€<r<rt IIpcWov, 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

TC ir[p64>p](av(?), 55 (Att. iv-iii). irapa irpoirSKwi, pent, 786 

4 5 6 

(Halic. ii). 
fu irpw^piov, cxxvra (Sybar. ii). Kara Trporovov, pent, 779 

(Chalced. Mac). 

<rc 7rpwf>rfnp^, 858 (Milet iv-ii). irl irportpoi, 925 (Att iv). 
4 s a 
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lpyo7rpcjroKTa,pent.,492(Theb.iv). to irpmjv, pent., cxv (Elat. iii). 

A 9 4 

Siapa npara,, pent., 924 (Att. iii-ii). diro irpans, 491 (Orchom. ii). 

5 6 S 8 

iTTtTrpayfJi, pent., I (Att. vi). 
Iri irp6a$€v, 66 (Att. iv-ii) . 

In 19, o [^pjos, from Lolling*s account, must disappear. Usener 
conjectures Si ^f>a»if>[^] in 96, for SeyTrpcucpi. 

(«p media/ in compounds.) 

<f>iXoirp6fiaTov, pent., xxvn 

S 8 

(Att. iv) . 



t • 



'airpoffHia-LaTu^i, 65 (Att. iv— ii), 

8 o 

(ftp medial not in compounds.) 

Kvirpu>9, 774 (Priene iv-iii). Kvirpun;, 188 (Aegin. v). 

KvirfH«, 784 (Antipol. v). Kinrpi«, pent., 846 (Arg. iv). 

4 1 

¥MTr[piv\ 89 (Att. iv-ii), not 
certain. 

IIA. 

(wX initial.) 
*E\Xa& irXcMTTa, 62 (Att. iv). ^irt TrXaTcrr], 764 (Att. v). 

4 8 4? 

irbSta irXcurra, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 

4 8 

St ir[A]cMrra, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 

av irXovroF, 771 (Att. iv). 

(vX medial in compounds, etc.) 
AXitrXavKTOif 1033 (Att. iii). <f>i\oir\ov[i], 856a prf. (Hypate 

6 8 

Mac). 
'cirXcTo, pent., 40 (Att. iii-ii). 

eirXero, 855 (Atalante iii). 



4 

9~ 



8 



cirXcr , 205 (Halic. ii). 

8 
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(wX medial not in compounds,) 
•oirXtTa[F], 936 (Arg. v). 

•oirAmis, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

s 

*o7rXoicrtF, xcvn, 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 
irtirXous, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 

UN. 

(irv medial not in compounds^ 

dwrws, 1033 (Att. iii). 'u^oiSi;?, 774 (Priene iv-iii) 

5 I * 

'ijflTW, 184 a RM (Core. ii). 



TP. 

(rp initial.') 

Zmi TfAroiw, pent., 24 (Att. iv). M rpurcroLs, 240 (Smym. Mac.) 
Znvt rpdiroia, pent., 768 a prf. wo rpArooiv, pent. (Att iii-ii). 

(Theb. iv-iii). 

Sovpt rp&ntuoLf same. 
56 

irXcurra rpoiraia, 62 (Att. iv). 

5 « 

irfXlctara Tooinua, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

(a)Tn<ra rpairata, pent, 25 (Att iv). 

[v]oi;/ia rpoirofis, 84 (Att. iv-ii). 
3 4 

St TDOirovs, 78 (Att iv-ii). 
s 

St TpoircDv, pent. (Olymp. iv). 



tStaa fTlpoTTCDv, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

8 4 

8ai/xa Tpawcos, 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 

S 8 

o TpMuco5, 938 (Tanag. iv). 

6 

€$avvoiT€ rpipov, pent, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

4 s • 

UaXKaJSL Tpt[Toycv6t], XH (Att. vi). 
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IlaAAaSi Tptroycvci, pent, 751 (Att. v). 

4 5 6 

IlaXAaSi Tptroyeva, pent., 770 (Att. iv). 

4 5 6 

Iloo-t&tfvie TfH^, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
4 5 

(rp medial in compounds,) 
irpoTpiirUf pent., 940 (Att. iv). &v<ra7rorpoir[o]^, 1 033 (Att iii). 

6 5 

arpairov, XXXVn (Att. iv-ii). *arpairirov, pent, 781 (Cnid. iii). 



• w 



4 

t- 



arpcorw, pent, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
s s 

(rp media/ net in compounds.) 

warpiotrK, pent., 1 3 (Att. vi). 

varpiSd, pent, cxxxDc (Att. v). iraTpCi^, pent, civ (Olymp. vi). 

6 4 

mu »aT[f)i8*], pent, 21 (Att v). irarpiSa, pent, 22 (Att. v). 
ic[o4] varpCS, pent, 28 (Att iv-ii). warptSa, pent., 36 (Att v). 



Aiirciiv irar/xSa, 23 (Att iv). 



vdrpiStLy pent., xxn (Att iv). 



irarpiSfK, Lxxxm (Cyme iii-ii). warpCSo^, 179 (Core. vi). 
4 5 

warpCSi, Lxvin (Astypal. iv-iii). wdrpCSoi, X3cviu (Att iv). 



varpi8c9, 35 (Att. iv). 



wdrpU «*s, pent, 25 (Att iv). 

mrpi% a3e, cxvn (Elat. Mac.). 

s 

fur Ta[rp&], 92 f Att iv-^). 



nrptSos, 91 (Att. iv). 
trarpiSof, pent, cxxiv (Fher. 

IV-Ul). 

warpiSoi, XCVlls 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 

var/nSos, pent, 856 (Atalant 

Mac.). 
varpiSi, pent, 37 (Att iv). 

nrptSi, 242 (MytiL Mac.). 
1 

[irlarpcs, pent, 71 (Att iv). 
1 



TOTpif, pent, 197 (RJkxL iv--ii). 
warpCq, 205 (Halic. ii). 



wdrpKf pent, 852 (Att ii). 

4 
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irarpo9 iJS*, 52 (Att. iv). 



varpoi cSf 66 (Att. Mac.). 

8 

Trarpoi ^vuca, xxxm (Att iv). 
5 

varpo9 av&pa, XUI (Orop. iv). 

irarpos i(, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 

9rarpo9 c^, CXL (Cos iii-ii). 
9 

. . . ov irarpo9, ui (Delos iii-ii). 

4 

warpl rSk, 76 (Att. iv). 

irarpL KMro-o^opoumrt, 925 (Att. iv). 
5 6 

irarpi firfrpC, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 
varpui, pent., 49 (Att. iv). 

8 

iraTpuiq, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 
iroTpi[a], pent., 29 (Att. iv-ii). 

8 

Trarpucav, 81 (Att. iv-ii). 
jSorpuooTC^voM, 38 (Att. iv). 

8 8 

^orpvcaScos, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 



narpoicAt[oc], cx (Olymp. iv), 



Bvyarpo^, LXIX (Rhod. Mac.). 
fiuyarpoi, same. 

vtrpa, 234 (Smym. iii). 

4 

irlrpciM, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

6 

irarpw, 489 (Theb. iv). 
4 



varpof, pent., 941 c RM 
4 

(Olymp. v). 
Trarpoiy 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 

irarpof, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 

vdrpoi, same, 
irarpds, 95 (Att. iii). 

8 

irarpos, 1 89 (Melos iii). 
irarpd?, 855 (Atal. iii). 
warpd?, 777 (Salam. iv-^i). 

8 

Tarpi, pent., 761 (Aegin. v). 

rrdrpi, 87 (Att. iv). 

war pi, 49 (Att. iv). 

irdrpi, 85 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 

Trdrpiy 932 (Sidon iii). 
irarpi, pent., 505 (Tricca iii). 

8 

vdrpiy 240 (Smym. Mac). 

8 

irarpt', pent, 773 (Pantic Mac.), 
irarpi', 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 
irarpi, 2 60 (Cyr. ii). 
rrarpa, 183 (Core. Mac). 
irarpa^, 854 (Delos ii). 

6 

narpoxXcos, pent, Lxxxn 

8 3 

(Ephes. iv). 

Bxydrpay 857 (Rhod. Mac). 

8 

Bvydrpa, 205 (Halic ii). 
irlrpos, 240 (Smym. Mac). 
'ArpciSav, pent, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

8 8 

varpmovf ux (Delos Chios vi). 

4 
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varph, xcvm (Epid. Mac.). varpk, 488 (Tanag. v). 

Trarpii, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). irarpk, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

D 8 

irarpoq, XI (Att. vi). Trdrpos, SS (Att. iv-ii). 

S 8 

varpc^i], pent.?, 203 (Cnid.iii-ii). irdrpoq, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 
2 5 

Trarptof, Gxvm (Delph. iv). irarpi, cxxm (Pher. iv), but see 

4 8 

p. 198. 

irarpas, pent., 938 (Tanag. iv). wirpav, 52 (Att iv). 

8 8 

^Avrnrarpov, 779 (Chalced. Mac.) . irirprfaiv, xxxvi (Att. Mac.). 

5 6 8 

*AvTL7raTpoio, 857 (Rhod. Mac.), ircrpaiv, pent., 773a RM. (Att.iv), 

IS 8 

TM. 

(r|& media/ not in compounds.) 
wtriJLcv €kXv€, 183 (Core. Mac.). w&rfjLiM, 77 (Att. iii). 

5 6 

TN. 

(tv media/ not in compounds.) 
TTorvca?, 774 (Priene iv-iii). irorvt', 753 (Att v). 

voTvui, 34 (Att. iv). 

[irloTvui, cxv (Elat. iii). 

1 

iroTvi', 8s6a prf. (Hypat Mac). 
XP. 

(Xp initia/.) 
lampjaL xp^'^^ov, 82 (Att. iv). noo-ci8(i)viXpovov,CXVl(Elat.iv-iii), 

Ktivouri xpoyoi^,xcvUi 1. 58 (Epid. iii). 

z s 

(Tc xpovo?, pent, 854 (Delos ii). 
8 Xpv(rw[v], 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
TO xpcW], pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 



(XP ^'<A'^^ M^^ <M compounds.) 
axpt av, 48 (Att. iii). 



0*0 
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XN. 

(XV medial noi in compounds.') 

*dxyvfi£yoif pent, 183 (Core. 

Mac). 
OS rtxyV' ®*b(*» pent, 38 (Att. iv). rcxvas, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

rixyas, 197a add. (Rhod. Mac). 
'^Xrr^y 39 (Att. iv). 

8 

rtxnK, pent, xxn (Att. iv). fixynv, 64 (Att. iv). 

Tcxviiv,pent.,875aadd.(01ymp.iv). Tixy[rf^], pent.?, 780 (Mytil. 

iv-u). 
icaXXircxvQM, pent., cxv (Elat. iii). rixya^, pent., un (Delos ii). 

18 8 

T€xyiT(av, 924 (Att. iii-ii). rixyriv, pent., same. 

6 3 

^iX^o??, 1033 (Att. iii): measure- 
ment uncertain. 

(^ initial.) 
ayjiJM. ^paatKkeioL^f 6 (Att. vi). diro ^pcvos, 845 (Att. iii— ii). 

12 8 4 

(€v€ ^po^co, xxxvu (Att. iv-ii). 

(^ medial in compounds.) 

ouo^poavinKf pent., 2 (Att. vi). 

fuyaXofjipovoif 34 (Att. iv). 

Ev$i<^povoi, 942 a RM (Olymp. 

Maenal. iv). 
St<^pia¥, pent., Lxxn (Rhod. Mac). St<^piav, pent., 932 (Sidon Mac). 



6 3 



In 741 (Att. vi), it is not clear whether *A\id^paiv or 'AXicf^poK[o9l 

• *. u J 1111 

IS to be read. 

(^ medial noi in compounds,) 
'A^po&ri;9, 784 (Antipol. v). *o^p', 240 (Smym. Mac). 

o o 

•A^po8[m;i], 809 (Pharos Mac). *o[<^]pa, LXix (Rhod. Mad). 
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(^ medial not in compounds,) 

^^msi XCVII9I. 19 (Epid. iii). Sa^va?, pent, 786 (Halic. ii). 

OP. 

(0p initiaL) 

a^fiSi 0p<(cro>vos, pent, 2 a RM (Att vi). 
4 fi 

yaia Opaunmrokifjuavj pent, 183 (Core. Mac). 

4 • D 

(0p medial in compounds.) 

iroKvOanvtai, pent, 184a RM (Corc. ii). 

I 8 

(Op medial not in compounds), 
[dv8>o« atffj^v, 936a RM (Lac. v). irToXictfp[ov], 1033 (Att. iii). 

eA. 

QSK medial not in compounds.) 

iiOXufyj pent, 926 (Hermione iii). &tO\oi^, 936 (Arg. v). 

D 6 

aiOXa, 938 a prf. (Theb. iv). 

[5c]flAo,.846 (Arg. iv). 

de^Ao^opftfv, pent., 85 5 (Atal. iii ). 

In 492 (Theb. iv), rpU MXm^ was probably intended; rpls ir 
S0XoL9 being on the stone. 

eM. 

(9|i medial not in compounds.) 

dplOfiov, cxvui (Delph. iv). 

6 

dplOfiov, 239 (Smym. Mac). 

8 

4[p]t[^]fii}<rctcv, 926 (Hermione iii). 

5 6 

*iOfim, cx (Olymp, iv) ; mistake ? 

OeOfiov, XCVU2 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 

4 

(<r)Ta0[fjL]7fiy 785 (Cnid. ii); not 
certain. 
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(6v initial^ 
/iciTOwa tf[v]nr[«v], 844 (Att, iv). 
cvScufuxri OvriTOi^^ xun (Salam. iv-iii) . 

5 6 

auKhpova OvnurKio, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
5 6 

8o«fi[o]va [tf]vwTo[rs], 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 

(6v medial not in compounds.) 
*o0vuajui, 189 (Melos iii). 

6 

rp. 

(^ initial.) 
irtXeain TpwfHav, pent., 740 (Melos vi). 

6 

(yp medial in compounds, etc,) 

Kardypdijieraiy pent.| 926 (Herm.m). 

dvcypa^uav, pent., 205 (Halic ii). 

5 6 

(yp medial not in compounds.) 

*ay[pw], XLV (Aegin, v). 
5? 

Xvyp[o]v, 519 (Thessalon. Mac). •a[yp]aT^[eiv], XLvn (Eub. Mac.). 
Xvypo/i, 183 (Core. Mac.)< 'vypot, pent, 41 (Att iv). 

TA. 

(jK medial not in compounds.) 

*dyXa6vf CXL (Cos iii-ii). 

TM. 

(7|i medial not in compounds.) 

Uvyiuuov^ Lvu (Amorg. vi). 

1? s? 

Say/juaaxv, pent., 49 1 (Orchom. ii). 

7r€<fiv\ayfi€voy, CXXvn (Sybar. ii). 
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FN. 

(yv medial in compounds, eic) 
Ka[fr\iy[vtjT . . .], LXV (Thera vi), if Kaxriymjrn, UV (Delos Nax. vi). 
rightly restored. Kacrlyvyroio, 179 (Core. vi). 

[Kojartyvwroh LXXVI (Cypriote). Koalyyi^Tm, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 

Kaalyvi^aLs, 35 (Att. iv). 

KOO-iyKiyTais, 49 (Att. iv). 

KcuriyviiTwiy XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
45 

KocriyinTTcuortv, 82 (Att. iv). 

S 6 

[avroicao-jiynfrcDv, pent., XXXVn 

1 S 8 

(Att. iv-ii). 
avroKooi^yn/roi, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii), 

13 8 

ytyvcrai, pent., 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv). 



duroylyvofiiyois, pent., XXIV (Att. 

5 6 

• • • • ^ 

IV-Ul). 

^7riy4yvo/A€W)i[s],pent.,XXXl(Att.iv). 

5 6 



(yv medial not in compounds,) 

'Aynji?, 86 (Att. iv) . 
*ayv5s, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 
*ayi^«, xcviig 1. 21 (Epid. iii). 
*ayvw, 239 (Smym. Mac). 

o 

"ayvoTara, pent., 855 (Atal. iii). 
*ayms, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 



s 

*ayvrgv, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 
s 

crn;y[vd]v, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
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BP. 

(Pp iniiuU.) 

rrpi^ PpoTokj pent., 940a RM (Ol. Samos v). 
4 « 

irapX jSporoif, pent., S6 (Att. iv). 

rpoiroia /9[p]orttov, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
8 4 

Tc ppoToisj 65 (Att. iv-ii). 
s 

oS fi ^/x>[rMv], pent, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
crcv£c /9poroi9, pent, 189 (Melos iii). 

5 6 

oTvycoMri ^poroi re, 1 033 (Att. iii). 
5 6 

^am PpoToio^ cxxvm (Sybar. ii). 

5 6 

(Pp media/ noi in compounds.) 

laXvPpuMv, pent, 36 (Att. v). *oi3pcfi[o«arpi;c], xux (Ceos vi). 

S 8 8 6 

^Ppurai, pent, xxvm (Att iv). 

AP. 

(8p initial^) 
{T]6vSe ipofijoy, 741 (Att vi). 

8 4 

re ipofiM^y xxn (Att. iv). 

4 

(Sp medial after angwuni,) 

*c8p(ure, pent, 844 (Att iv). USpd^AOfuy, pent, 768a prf. (Theb. 

IV-Ul). 

^cSpoxcir, pent, 852 (Att ii). 



(Sp medial noi in compounds,') 
T&nNra^icvof, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii). 

S 8 

"iSpvcrco. 781 (Cnid. iii). 

4 

ircipeSpoy, 924 (Att iii-ii). *cSpa9, acxvm (Sybar. ii). 
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AM. 

(8|ft medial not in compounds^ 

[«^]pa8[/A]o<rwa[i]s, pent., 859 

(Tichiussa iv-ii). 
[KlaSuctoM, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 

1 8 

KaSfi^iSoc, 932 (Sidon iii). 

AN, 

(Sv medial not in compounds.) 

^A^iSmuDv, 775 (Att. v). 



{B) IN NON-DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

KP. 

^UHOTOfcparuiV) troch. tetr., xcvn^ 
s 4 

(Epid. iii). 
8cvoxpiro99 troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. haKpv^ troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 

8 4 4 

iv-u). 
^axpovsy iamb, trim., cxi (Helic. vc#cpaya>ydv, iamb, tr., 258 

Mac.). (Alexandr. iii-ii). 



KA. 

rSi KAoro<^Q>Kra, iamb, tr., 211 [Mlcya kAcos, iamb, tr., cxi 

18 8 5 6 

(Syros iii). (Helic. Mac.). 

^paxAci, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 
4 ft 

SoKTixXm, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 

Ti/uioicXaSas, troch. tetr., same. 
1 s 

^ircxXi;^, lyric, XCVH4 1. 45 (Epid. iii), 
MifXritnvj lyric, same, 1. 51. 
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KN. 

tIjckou, iamb, tr., 246 (Bith. Mac.). 

rmnvy iamb, tr., ocvn (Elat Mac) ; 
quantity uncertaia. 

HP. 

[r^]o v/MV) troch. tetr., 790 
(Achaiaiii). 

HA. 

aZffi TXownoij iamb., 11 33 (vase v); 
t 34 

quantity uncertain. 

TP. 

Ttrpoi, iamb, tr., 258 (Alex, iii-ii). s-arpos, iamb, tr., 211 (Syros iii). 

varpif, iamb, tr., same. 

Tarpaij iamb, tr., cxi (Helic. Mac.). 

nrpiST "Efl-t-, lyric, xcvUi 1. 42 (Epid. iii). 

XP. 

o xpvtrdrofoc, lyric, XCVII4 1. 45 ftcAlxpw, iamb, tr., CXI (Helic. 

(Epid. iii). Mac.). 

Kople )(pvax>K6fiaf lyric, same, 1. 47. 

XM. 

Spaxfinv, iamb, tetr., 11 32 (vase iv-ii); 
quantity uncertain. 

XN. 

Texvwvos, iamb, tr., 93 (Att. iv-iii). 

rcxrai, iamb, tr., cxi (Helic. Mac.) ; 
quantity uncertain. 
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«I)P. 

*EpfiJSs 'A^po&rouy iamb, tr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
8e OXcyux, lyric, xcvn4 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 

ep. 

vucwra 0/mvois, iamb, tr., 246 'a^po, iamb, tr., 258 (Alex, iii-ii). 

(Bith. Mac). 

fiivOfiSM^ iamb, tr., cxi (Thesp. Mac.). 

6 

rp. 

typaaffe, iamb, tr., 1099 and cxxxv 

8 

(vases v) ; quantity uncertain. 

BP. 

Staptlfia /Sporois, lyric, XCVII4 1. 53 (Epid. ill). 

AP. 

mpcSpos, iamb, tr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). iwiBpofu^ iamb, tr., 2 5 8 (Alex. iii-ii). 
8 - fie 



I have enumerated all the examples, but only the dactylic ones 
are numerous enough to warrant any inferences. Here it will be 
useful to note the divergences from the Homeric usage as set forth 
by La Roche, Homer. Untersuchungen^ p. i fig., and Hartel, Homer- 
ische StudUn^ I. p. 80 fig. The count for the dactylic inscriptions 
may be thus tabulated. The figures in parenthesis indicate the 
residue after elimination of cases where the form of the word abso- 
lutely required the lengthening or shortening. It is obvious that 
varpCaSj SaiepvocvrO) TrXeiora rpoirauL, and the like, prove nothing as 
to preferences and tendencies of the verse. 
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short. 


long. 




short. 


long. 


« 


sfaott. 


k»g. 


Kp init. 


12(6) 


4(0 


Tp init. 


17(5) 


2(1) ' 


6v init 


4 


— 


m.c. 


I8(2) 


8(1) 


m.c 


2 


3(0 


med. 


I 


— 


med. 


3(a) 


«6(5) 


med. 


40(35) 


5« 


Yp init. 


1(0) 


— 


kX init. 


4 


2 


r|fc med. 


I 


I 


m.c. 




2(0) 


m.c. 
med. 

iqi med. 


23 («5) 
2(1) 

I 


22 (14) 

2 

I 


TV med. 

XP init. 
med. 


1(0) 

5(4) 
I 


4 

I 


med. 
y\ med. 
YP med. 


2 


3(2) 
I 

3(2> 


K¥ init. 
med. 

«p init. 
m.c. 


4(3) 
17(10) 


7(6) 

5(2) 
2(0) 

3 


XV med. 

^init. 
m.c 


5(4) 

2 
I 


9(8) 

I 
4(2) 


YV m.c. 
med. 

Ppinit 


2 
8(2) 


12(8) 

8(7> 


med. 


2 


med. 


2(0) 


2 


med. 


2(1) 


i(o> 


«X init. 
m.c. 
med. 


4 

I 

4 


I 

4 

• 


^ med. 

•p init. 
m.c 


I 

2(0) 


I 
I 


8p init. 
m.c. 
med. 


2(0 

I 

3 


2(I> 

I 


w med. 


I 


2 


med. 


I 


1(0) 


8|fc med. 


- 


3(2> 








6X med. 


I 


4(3) 


Sv med. 


- 


I 








9iL med. 


«„ 


6 









We find illustrated what has often been pointed out before, that 
yPS weigh more than KvTx<k6; and the nasals — especially /& — 
more than p and X {Ofij yiL, Sfij 8y make position wherever used) : 
furthermore, that position before an initial group is distinctly weaker 
than before a medial group. For the rest, the tendency to shorten- 
ing is stronger than in Homer. The proportion of shortenings is 
greater, and so is the proportion of avoidable shortenings — those 
not required by the form of the word. 

For instance. In Homer irp makes a short syllable about 273 
times, a long syllable about 1150 times j^ against 19 and 10 of the 
inscriptions. Before initial -icp Homer has about 272 shorts and 
about 1000 longs j the inscriptions 17 shorts and 5 longs. Of these 
272 shorts, about 60 — less than a fourth — are avoidable, in the 
sense explained above ; in the inscriptions 10 of the 1 7 are avoid- 
able. 



^ An exact count has probably never been made. These figures, partly connt 
and partly estimate, are based on La Roche's statistics. 
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Shortening before initial mute and liquid is less restricted to 
particular places of the verse than in Homer. The first short of the 
third and the first short of the fifth foot — the places to which this 
shortening in Homer is chiefly confined (Hartel, 1. c. p. 81) — show, 
it is true, a large proportion of our cases (the one 10, the other 14). 
But the end of the fourth foot (the bucolic caesura) has 3 cases, 
against 2 in all Homer; and the end of the fifth foot 10 cases, 
against 3 in Homer ! The first short of the first and of the second 
foot, and the second short of the first foot, have respectively 5, 5, 
and 3 cases. In the pentameter the favorite place is the first short 
of the fifth foot (11 cases); next, the first short of the fourth 
(8 cases). « 

Lengthening, on the other hand, is restricted. It occurs chiefly 
in the interior of a word : 193 cases, against 15 before initial mute 
and liquid. In general it requires the aid of the ictus. Before 
initial groups there is only one exception to this ('o KAaTnriSo, p. 82), 
whereas Hartel enumerates 105 Homeric instances of this sort In 
the middle of a word 36 out of 193 lengthenings lack the ictus. 

A difference between earlier and later inscriptions in the treat- 
ment of mute and liquid is not, with the means at our command, 
demonstrable. 



VIII. 
CONTRACTION AND SYNIZESIS. 

I. Cases of contraction and non-contraction, where either form 
would fit the verse and the difference is only one of dactyl or 
spondee, have been enumerated on pp. 62, 64, excepting those in 
which it is not graphically obvious whether contraction is intended 
or not. 

Such are the patronymics in -ctiSi/s. In dactylic verse there are 
twelve cases: 

UpoxXuSas, 182 (Anact. v). EvicAaSn?, cxv (Elat iii). 

IS S 8 

Kop|D€iSas,pent.,492bprf.(Theb.iv). *E/xx^€iSay, 852 (Att. ii). 
IS s a 
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'OX . . . ctiSo, 486 (Thesp. v). *Arpci8av, pent, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

S 8 S S 

*HpaicAa8ov, 71 (Att. iv). AayctiSas, pent., 255 (Cypr. iv-iii) . 

S 8 8 S 

*B.paK\€C8ny, 239 (Smvr. Mac.). 'Apiora&n;, pent., CXL (Cosiii~ii). 

s 3 s 8 

*Hp(ucXoSi799 213 (Deles iv-ii). AiyoSoMri, 852 (Att. ii). 

S3 45 

The syllable -ct- is never under the ictus; there is nothing like 
'H/MxAa&L? (ii. — -^ _), Theocr. xvii, 26. On the other hand, it is 
never in the fifth foot, nor in the latter half of the pentameter. In 
486 simple E is written for o, which is decisive for that case. Indeed 
it is incredible that -ci- was intended by the poet in any of these 
cases. The contracted pronunciation was certainly well established 
in Pindar's time, if not before.^ Ti/umcAci&i? appears in a trochaic 
inscription, 783. 

In 26 Kaibel has written cvfcXcto-c *Av8oKi8av, though the same 

1 s s 

inscription has evxXtiiwv, and 254 cicAcc^^ev. Uncontracted in penta- 

45 6 

meter cvKXuaav, cxxxDC, and €vK\[€iauv], 21. I note fiirther cvjcXaay, 
45 A 6 11 

pent., 29 (for which cvxXc(t)av with E, 24, is significant) ; O/MurucAcia^, 

3 3 2 3 

6 ; OuTK, 1037, and Ouounv, uu (but Oeuyrdrnv, pent., 846) ; 'ApyaW, 

3 5 S3 s 8 

pent., 466; CU&M17V, pent., 13; iJpaM or ^pcul, xxxvii (see p. 73); 

S 8 IT 

yi/poi Svf or yi/pai &;, XLViii (yrfpaX in pentameter 519). 

IS 4 

Forms of feminines in -co are KoAAurrot, 56 ; but KoAAmttovs, 82 ; 

4 IS 

AiSovs, 34, UvOoij cxviii. 
a 6 

I need not say that even the oldest inscriptions have no trace 
of* a genitive singular in -00. Places where it is conspicuous by its 

absence are these, all of the sixth century : K[Acoc]rou rolv, 1 a add. 

4 3 

(Att.); [*Exe]Tifiov fiarpo^, 181 a add. (Core); viov TAa-, 179 

S 8 IS 

(Core.) ; Tov 'Mcilftos, 181 (Core.) ; rm) Najiov, uv (Delos Nax.); 

4 4 

TOV MaAt[ov], 1098 a RM (Melos). OY is written in the Corcyrean 
examples, in the rest. 

^ upwToicKelihi in troch. tetr. Anacr. fr. 114 Bgk.* (A.P. xiii, 4). Sappho fr. 
118 (A.P. vi, 269) cannot be relied on. 
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Of Svfiovs and Satcoaas, and of ZqhAov, we have spoken on p. 73. 

The choice, for metrical convenience, of contracted forms of 
every-day speech on the one hand, or of well-known archaic uncon- 
tracted forms on the other — that is, of *Ai&;«, orcu^poo-vn;, or of 
*Ai&io, craoifipoarwfj — does not here concern us, and no register has 
been kept of such cases. Still it may be worth while to record a 
few noteworthy forms, Acpfiw, 484 (Tanag. v) is like Homeric t^t, 

etc. *Ayviyis, 86, and "E/xn/i?, pent. 91 (both Att. iv). Tpmn^ (with 

Q) in anapaests 775 a RM, unless this part is prose. By iroc 8* 

1 

'Ao-xAairtov, xcviij 1. 20 (Epid. iii), the existence of the preposition 
iroi =: irpdg is put beyond doubt, and it is shown to be one syllable, 
not two. The Homeric cu- of compounds is avoided. We have 
evKXiuiVy pent. 29, cvicXe(t)av 24, cvkXci^, pent. 851, cvnrXoim, pent. 

12 2 8 3 8 4 5 

779, tSypavTOv, LXI, cvirdXc/AOv, pent. 21, cvnroXcfiOF, pent. 34, and I 

4 A 18 4 

dare say others. But ^vxo/iumo, 85 7. 

S 8 

Uncontracted Avxocpyc (not Avxoopye) and Avxocp[ye], cxix 

3 8 

(Delphi iv-iii). The common form in Aiyei&u<n AvxoGpyos, 852 

45 6 

(Att. ii) ; and irdXm AvKovpyo9, XCVII5 1. 71 (Epid. iii) ; in both cases 

quite gratuitously, and the older form would, in the second, have 

improved the rhythm ; see p. 5 7. 

The form opaxnm (or opacov ns), 756 a RM (Plat, v), is noteworthy 
3 3 

as being without the factitious assimilation and "protraction" by 
which such forms, in our Homeric text, are transmogrified into a 
semblance of the every-day opSnm, etc. But these mouthed-over 
words meet us elsewhere : AafjLo<l>6iovy pent., 761 (Aeg. v) ; * ^rffioifiotav, 

45 S3 

pent., 86 (Att. iv) ; fivwofieyo^, pent., 30 (Att. iii). The occurrence 

4 5 

of irfv in pentameter, lx (Chios v), proves a very respectable antiquity 

6 

^ Misprinted Afifio^6wtf in Kaibel. 
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for that bogus form. A similar product of rhapsodism is cvicAa^, 
pent., 851 (Rhod. iii). 

The resolution *A'lcr<rxykov 760, is very doubtful. See p. 55. 

2. Of unwritten contraction or 'synizesis' I will enumerate all 
the examples. 

Syniusis of to: 

OiavOios ycycov, 179 (Core. vi). 
1 T 3 

Bcv/rap€099 181 (Core, vi) ; probable : see p. 76- 
s "a 

^€tvofi€y€<K Sc, Liv (Delos Nax. vi). 
1 y 

Aavo^eyeps, logaoedic, 745 (Syrac. v). 
IlapMraS^ apYovroif 773 (Panticap. Mac.). 

13 3 

0/)a<rvfii;8€O9, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii).' 

6 

On the other hand, Ircvs, pent., 184 a RM (Core, ii), like Ipx^ 
781 (Cnid. iii). 

KAco/AavSpou, 219 (Amorg. iv) : 

T 8 

whereas KAcwiki;, 809 (Pharos ii) ; 0cuSor€, 240 (Smym. Mac.) ; 
^ovri/AoTv], 766 (Att. v). Cp. KAcv)3ovXos, Aewvcrc in Anacreon 
(frag. 2 and 3 Bgk.), and Ross, Arch, Au/sdfz^, ii, p. 547. 

Soi8oca tfcois, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 
1 I* 

0ms ^iXov, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 

fleoi5 ^cpc {te-O'i-se), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 

T 

■ xpi^t?^^' xcviis I. 64 (Epid. iii) ; 
but XP'^^J pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac). 

Syniusis of ecu .• 

AcivoSix^, LIV (Delos Nax, vi) : HO is written. 

t 3 

KfHrcuviScoi, 750 (Paros v) : with co> shortened ; see p. 119. 
4 ^ 

*E;(CKpari8e(ii, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 
4 5 



^ XpwatyiSeos, XLix, is only a graver's blunder. 

4 
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The resolution of -ccd of the genitive singular is perhaps unknown to 
the literature of Hellenic times. The epigrammatists of the Anthol- 
ogy have tetrasyllabic 'AiSccd and the like ; Meleager in Anth. Palat. 
iv, I, affording eight examples in fifty verses. But I do not know of 
any instance which antedates the Roman period. Our inscriptions 
show two cases : 

Aa/A^ayopccD, end of a trimeter, lvi (Amorg. vi).* 

5 6 

Ac<i>vi8e(i), pent., xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 

ft 6 

The first ought perhaps not to count, as the other name in the 

inscription is unmetrical : see p. 47. The second example is certain, 

but the. epitaph is pretty late, and possibly belongs in the Roman 

epoch. Compare Anth. Pal. vi, 190, 191. The restoration iraMa 

1 

MevJcKparcoi in 492b prf. (Theb. iv) is not to be trusted; indeed 

2 8 

something like ^ai8[os TnjXciepareo) would conform better to Fou- 
cart's copy. 

dA(A)4>v, Liv (Delos Nax. vi) : HO is written. 

viKoav, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 

<u/Li[a](n€W, pent., 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

ft 6 

Resolved in: 

Bovra8cW, 852 (Att. ii) j 
1 2 

as occasionally in literatiu-e (H i, <f> 191, etc.). 
vapa ^cwv, pent., 6 (Att. vi). 
$€wi KVfitp^vai (^te-O'i), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 

1 s 

^€wi 6X(\y {te-o-i), same ; -em shortened? See p. 55. 

ft 

[icoct/aJcoiv, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 

s 
UpaKXccpv, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

[cot]* to xp^"]* pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac.)* 

ft (T 

Kpcwv, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
Aeox^opov, pent., LX (Chios v). 



1 Not Ao/i^d7<Jpe», as assumed by Usener, /i/r^r. Verskumt, p. 39, note 22. 
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Syniusis of m: 

Pamkias (= /SomXcuis), pent, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

dkiOKk^y cxxu (Phars. v). 

[AcoJicXtt, Fick, ) 

^ ^ > same : neither certain. 



i 



[McKcjicXca, Cauer 
"a 

McyoucXca, 860 (Chios iv-ii). 

With this last compare /SooriX^, pent., 846 (Aig. iv), and "Ep/uorn, 
pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 

Syniusis 0/ iah, vav: only in epigrams of the clumsier sort 
•A<rK(A)airt[p]i, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
Kvirpigv tcv, 188 (Aeg. v). 

4 o 

SoAafuviov, same. 
Aiowcrtov riaVf 66 (Att. Mac.). 
Ilv^tW, 26 (Att. iv). 
On the possibility of KoAX^, cxxiv, see p. 76.^ 

Other cases: all doubtful. 

X09(v) Td(v)8c (ko'O'ta-ie)^ Lxxvin (Cypriote) ; see p. 77. 

ft 

^, 760 (Att v) : but see p. 55. vs, contracted, occurs xi. 

ft 

v{9c as monosyllable, 778, is utterly improbable : see p. 46. 

Significant, as regards the pronunciation of these combinations, 
are the fifth example of co, and the second of ceo. It is clear that 
CO was a long syllable, consequently that c was not consonantized.* 
The sound intended was diphthongal, and cannot have differed much 
from that elsewhere expressed by cv. That -<«, on the other hand 
(and perhaps even -coh : see p. 103 near bottom), can be shortened 
before a vowel, bears on cases like xpwrf^ ava cnofrrpwi (A 15), 
and is easiest understood if we sup}X)se a consonantal c 

Synizesis between words will be treated under Crasts. 

^ Compare 4ci8(af Xa^fi/8ov vlhs *A^r«uos fi htolifrtf Pans, v, 10, 2. 

• Compare *Ap<9rofi(r^t ovjc^i {y — \j \j v-^ — ), Find. Ncm. iii. 35. 
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IX. 

HIATUS. 

Hiatus is on the whole infrequent, and occuxs chiefly in epigrams 
of unskilful construction in other respects. 

I throw out, of course, hiatus in interpolations : icat ^pyan«, 60 ; 
ircU cv, Lxxvi ; for which see page 46. 

The following cases, before former f -words, are due to Homeric 
reminiscence : 

ivOdSe ol, 86 (Att. iv). 

S 3 

rovro 8c oc, 234 (Smym. ill). 

(WavaTo[i] 01, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
s s 

<r[v] oi, 786 (Halic. ii) ; uncertain, 
s 

iKKpira ipya, UII (Delos ii). 

5 6 

oo-cra ifapyti, LXill (Samos Mac.). 

o 6 

cS ctSarc9, 183 (Core. Mac). 

4 

<3 S[ya\ in 786 is a doubtful conjecture. 

The remaining examples I arrange according to their place in the 
verse. First those in hexameters : 

Foot I. 
(Shorts). cS Sk Jicopv^av, XCVUs 1. 76 (Epid. iii). 

1 S 8 

ijtyta) wfw *kpuTTOKpcnf^y LXXVI (Cypriote). 

(End). 'xaJip€r€ oc irapiovrc9, 22 (Att. v). 
1 s 8 

&[{]« ei, CXDC (Delph. iv-iii). 
1 s 

npoR €vi , xxxvin (Att. iv-ii), if verse. 

Foot II. 
(Middle), aoi ori, 48 (Att. iii). 



fUfjuvofievoi €vc€py€<r£aL^, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
1 * 8 4 

(M i7po)i, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac.). 



* 8 
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Foot III. ^ 

(Middle). 68ou dyoAn), 3 (Att. vi) : the copy has HOAOI. See p. 151 
9 4 

Tttvra ar ou&Js, a (Lac. vi-v). 
s 4 

iiroa o roc, cxxvi (Mctapont. vi). 
s 4 

nvp(p)ia8d OS ouK, cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 
s s 4 

r^pvlirTw oSdis, 95 (Att. iii). 
8 4 

€viju6y6ov iwl yvfjLvdS[o]sj 239 (Smym. Mac.). 

s s 4 

wtfajniL Spa^, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 



(Shorts). oy€ft;icc 'A6aycJa[i], d (Sparta vi-v) : see p. 158. 

9 4 6 

Avicocpyc ifjuoy, CXDC (Delph. iv-iii). 



(End).' 6 Ev/iofKws, DC (Att. vi). 

4 6 

ra opKia, 19 (Att. vi). 

4 

Ttt a{v)Opiinroi, Lxxiv (Cypriote). 

4 5 

Uaytui Koi oi;w[fui], 469 (Arg. Mac). 

9 4 

Foot IV. 
(Middle). Iy« «trTa[jcJ, 181 a add. (Core. vi). 



4 5 

ou 

T 5 



AuMcX^ l(roTcuT*, cxxn (Phars. v). See also p. 204. 



Foot V. 
(Middle). t« a(v)dpwir«, Lxxvn (Cypriote). 

S 6 

•Ao-#t(X>wrJw]i 6 fAayipos, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 

4 5 6 

(Shorts). wSi d«-(a)pxv»'» XVI (Att. vi). 

5 6 

wdrra ofiouL, XXVI (Att. iv). 
5 6 



Ttt aTr[a]vTa, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
6 

iruTpt iwuyrfiy 782 (Halic iii-ii). 



5 6 

(End). 5xp* &v {«, 48 (Att. iii). 

6 

I cv^pa»v, 936 a RM (Lac. v). 



Irreg. rov Sof&pa *On^/4oy, in a 7-foot verse, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 
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In pentameters: 

[8e]i(afuywi dbcraf, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac). 

1 S 8 

wktTo &v dyaJ9a^, cxxu (Phars. v) ; uncertain. See App. 

Furthermore, <f>povTiSi cvo-c^uis in an unmetrical verse, xxvi. See 
p. 47. Even with the transposition there suggested, the hiatus 
remains. 

The instances, as would be expected, are most frequent in the 
masculine caesura of the third foot of the hexameter.* The poet of 
492, however, said TifioKkinv instead of TifUMcXea, in order to avoid 

M' ^ 8 8 2 8 

hiatus. 

One hiatus is found in an iambic trimeter : 

XiOov ufu dvSpw, 1097 (Delos vi). 

8 8 4 

In cxxxiv the blemish is removed by a necessary insertion : see p. 47. 



X. 

VOWEL SHORTENED BEFORE VOWEL. 
I. Shortening of -at. 

Ka(. 
isf short. 

Hex. Foot I. icoi *AiroAX(Dvo9) 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

8 8 

Koi d€ifJLva<rTov^ 855 (Atal. iii). 

8 8 

F. 2. KojL dfi<i>fjLo»s, cxvii (Elat. Mac). 

8 

Koi 3r€Kyovj 1 84 (Core. iii). 

3 

F. 3. Kot vTTCp^taXovs, 41 (Att. iv). 

4 8 

Kot ifAcv, 52 (Att. iv). 

Kot iiratviav, XXXH (Att. iv). 

^ Another case of this, F€B6x» *A\€f Arris, is possibly to be recognized in the 
Cypriote inscription, lxxviii. See p. 77. 
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icoi *Epivwnvj II 36 (Att. iii-ii). 
jcoi dvcvKA7ra>«, 65 (Att. iv— ii). 

KOI iv 'HpoKk&nsj 492 (Theb. iv). 

4 5 

Mu cirayyciXoi, xcvii, I. 15 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 

Kot iir€vx€tr$at, same, 1. 21. 

Koi dbr* 'ApKo&irK, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

Mu diraXAvfuu, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
F.4. jou (iScA<^, 86 (Att. iv). 

[jcjctt 6 k[A^]po5, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ii). 

Kot ayaXfiy 785 (Cnid. ii). 
• KoA cir' iaxarov, 197 a add. (Rhod. Mac.). 
F. 5. jcctt *Aft7V1;^ LV (Naxos v). 

jcoi [*Iavo>v], xdv (Olymp. Corinth v) : supplement 

6 

from Pausanias. 
leaf c eu^fmv, 936 a RM (Lac. v). 

icat dScX^ cix (Olymp. iv). 

6 

ICOI bfioifiovy xcix (Tegea Mac.). 



2^ sA^rt, 

Hex. F. I. Jcoi larpo^y 45 (Att. iv— iii), 

s 8 

Kot £v#cXa(Si;9, cxv (Elat. iii). 
s 8 

ic(u 01, 851 (Rhod. iii). 



s 



jcoi i<r<rofjL€youTtv, Liil (Delos ii). 
s 3 



F. 2. icctt cipavav, xcvn, 1. 24 (Epid. iii). 

8 4 

F. 3. Kot daT€oq, 1042 (Att. vi). 



4? 

KOA i^XiiciaSf 39 (Att. iv). 

4 o 



«u cuvcrdv, 30 (Att. iii). 
Koi cvcrc/^^, 2X1 (Syr. iii). 

KojL iy fcvfcXcburi, 926 (Herm. iii). 

4 s 
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Mu civ, 235 (Smyrn. iii). 

4 

Koi fvypairrcvj LXi (Chios ii)» 
4 5 

icat ovpavovf 1 03 7 (Petil. ii). 
4 

Koi dOdyaroLy CXXVIU (Syb. ii). 
4 

icoi rf$€tn, 856 a prf. (Hypate Mac.)* 

4 

icoi do-f^dSoXoK, 1 1 35 (vase, Mac.). 

4 6 

F. 5. KOi vioqy 752 (Att. v). 

Koi avTolv, 36 (Att. v). 
« 

jcoi avSpa, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
Kot al^y xcvHs 1. 16 (Epid. iii). 

6 

jcai auroi^ 1037 (Petil. ii). 
Koi avrctfv, cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 

V 

Pent F. I. Kci MKTLpov, 2 a RM (Att. vi). 

s s 

jcoi ^v, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

s 

KOJL cvrcKvoH, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ii). 
icoi €VK\tirjy 851 (Rhod. iii). 

8 3 

lirTa-K(u-ciKO(rcrovSf 184 (Core. iii). 
1 s 8 

F. 4. Koi ^^tyoi/oi9, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 

6 



-fiOk, -TOi, KTOi, -o^ai, -voi in verbs, 

ut short. 

Hex. F. 3. JcctTttt Ix^ 63 (Att. iv) . 

TrapaScbfai d^ctAcro, 87 (Att. iv) ; but see p. 50, note '. 

3 V 

F. 5. [^iri]8eifai ApiOfiov, CXVIII (Delph. iv). 

A 6 

Pent. F. I. na[0]aX 'AOavauL^y LXXI (Rhod. Mac.). 

2d short. 
Hex. F. I. TLKTOfwX ivj 469 (Arg. Mac). 

1 2 

Ipypiuu Ik, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 
1 2 
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F. 3. l\iro/iat ififumij CXDC (Delph. iv-iii). 
s 4 

F. 4. fiavrewrofjuu rf€, same. 

4 5 

d^C(ofuu di^a, XCVII5 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 

diroAXv/uoi dXXoj 1037 (Petil. ii). 

iccieA.i7<re[r]ai ivyw, 182 (Anact. v). 
4 5 

XciircTot dAXa, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
4 5 

iSpucral rjSij same. 

4 5 

Poaxrcrai tkj 240 (Smym. Mac.). 
4 5 

^7rtAi;(rcnu dvSpa, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

HfjLfieinu la, CXIX (Delph. iv-iii). 
4 tf 

F. 5. KtKki^ofuu aUiy 6 (Att. vi). 

fi 6 

tvxofjuu cW, cxxvin (Sybar. ii). 

Pent F. I. h[€p]KOfjuu ^, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

oTxerai ets, 35 a add. (Att. iv) . 
1 s 

F. 4. XciVo/iap] . . ., 85 (Att. iv-ii) : shortening certain. 

6ix€Ttu £15, 90 (Att. iv). 

4 9 

[fjLvp]€TaX ^i^[€ov], 33 (Att. iii-ii). 

4 5 6 

yCyvtrai 'ImroKparm^ 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
XciVcTtu ^XiKux, XLvni (Chalcis Mac.). 

4 5 o 



2. Shortening of -ct. 

-€i ^d person, 
tst short. 
Hex. F. I. 0aXXcT dyi/paro?, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 

1 S3 

Pent. F. I. Koafiu Atifivi^arTois, cxv (Elat. iii). 

12 8 

F. 4. cfct axo9, 488 (Tanagr. v) . 

4 A 

Hex. F. 4. Ix*i ^#c, XCIV (Olymp. Car, v) . 

F. 5. fimnki ivipoq, Lxxxin (Cyme iii-ii). 
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<^ dative. 



^ short. 

Hex. F. a. iroXci cJs, 774 (Prien. iv-iii). 



F. 4. AuT^c^ci IvBdjU, 86 (Att. iv). 
^uorct w, 35 (Att. iv). 
Pent. F.4. irwru ^v, 61 (Att. iv-iii). 



OtAer ^%'s (?). 



IS/ short. 
Hex. F.4. iwo(i)ci "Iir(ir)o<r[T/aa]Tcn;, 8 (Att.vi), not certain. E is 

written : the sound is 'spurious' (monophthongal) «. 

2^ short. 

Hex. F. 3. [kiry [?], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii), doubtful. 



IJ/ shorL 



3. Shortening of -ot. 

•Oi nomin. plural. 



Hex. F. 5. ^vofuurroc d^*, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 



Hex. F. I. AijAioT l8pi5tr[avTo], Ul (Delos iii-ii). 
F.4. 4»CXai ovK, 183 (Core. Mac). 

8 

fcwH avSn<ravT€^, 205 (Halic. ii). 
00 

^' S' [x^]p^ or [xojpwi Av8pa)[v], 923 (Att. v). 
^€01 oXXoi, cxxvin (Sybar. ii) . 
[r|y[y]ovoi icmi<Ta[ve]\ 758 (Att. v). 

1 so 

l#c[y]wot *ATpci8av, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
F. 4. Stvrepoi iBpdfiofuv, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv). 

4 o 6 

^praroi ot, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 

4 8 



Pent F. I. 



|io(, 4ro(, ToC, of datives. 
is/ sAufrt. 

Hex. F. 2. (TOi avaf, XXHI (Att. iv). 

8 

F. 3. <roi dif^iiofiai, xcvn, 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 



4 
J 



oi dfl'c/ii{^]cravro, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
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2d short. 

Hex. F. I. Tttvra tch cS, XCVII5 1. 78 (Epid. iii). 

1 s 

TOt i4^ifiav, 77 (Att. iii). 
8 a 

F. 4. /wt iariv, 471 a add. (Sparta iv). 
fioi iinriOF, xcvni (Epid. Mac.). 

(TM et Ti, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

5 

Pent F. I. TCH IBpvBn, 852 (Att. ii). 

2 a 

-«i locative. 
I si short. 
Hex. F. 4. "Eirc&ivpoi dki xcvn, 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 



4. Shortening of .at. 

1st short. 
Pent. F. I. llf&L ov, 846 (Arg. iv). 

2d short. 
Hex. F. I. Aixreu M0&, 5 (Att. vi). 

F. 4. xctffuM&'oi wSvycXftfTt, 38 (Att. iv). 
4 A « 

*OXv/iiriai i/vuco, cviii (Olymp. iv). 

4 i 

h '^fUpSjL..., 768 (Xanth. iv). 



5. Shortening of -i^t. 

-f|i dative. 
1st short. 

Hex. F. 2. *EpfjaJL SiyaXfML, 759 (Att. v). 
s a 

F. 5. Tnoni aydAfux, Lxn (Samos vi-v). 
*EpfjLrji Ipc^cv, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 

b 6 

Pent. F. I. avrn ^ircoTiMrcv) LX (Chios v) : i omitted I 

1 2 8 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 5. wppCyrJL ad\u>, XLVn (Eub. iv-4i). 

6 6 

Pent F. 4. OS tc^v^i ovxi S^ (^tt. iv). 
4 5 
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-^i 2d person. 
2^ skifrt. 

Hex. F.4. Icnjft dvrii cxxviil (Sybar. ii). 



6. Shortening of -coc. 

1st short. 
Hex. F. I. Sn/xoM *A^vatW, 741 (Att. vi) ; 01 written. 

(re/iK^ Ivl^ 750 a add. (Pares v). 

^oCpSa avoKTiy xcvn^ 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
1 s 

4>(H)8aJt 'Ayutct, 786 (Halic. ii). 
1 s 

F. 3. ir€fjLirr<M Ira, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
9 4 

F. 5. 8i7/xa>i 'A[OrivSiv], 844 (Att. iv). 

5 6 

Pent. F. 4. Ipyok iSpaxrcj same. 

4 o 

X<optoi ivi 189 (Melos iii). 

2if short. 

Hex. F. I. \Trap\OiviM *£K<^avrov, 752 (Att. v) ; 01 written. 

1 3 8 

TTovrim ljnrofji€SovTiy cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 
1 s 8 

F. 3. Twi *A<rK(\)a7n[pi]i, xcvi (Epid. vi-v) ; 01 written. 

4 s 

F. 4. iKTjfioXtU *AiroAAfi)vi) L (Delos vi) ; 01 written. 

iKrjfioktM lox^aiptfi, uv (Delos Nax. vi) ; 01 written. 
irri Kit(t)vXoi i)8', 484 (Tanag. v) ; 01 written.* 

4 8 

Ao-o-icXmruot -^Sk, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii). 
AtrKXawiSk iar^pL, xcvUj 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 

4 6 6 

[l]v[ay](i)via)i "Ep/i^t, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 

4 o 

Swpov $€m c..., xxxDC (Att. iv), probable. 
4 5 

SoXok i<l>$ur€y, xcix (Teg. Mac). 
5 

^iXo^ei'ok OS, 260 (Cyren. iii-ii). 
4 s 



^ It seemed best not to separate this example from the other datives of o-stems. 
Xaibel writes Kit^Ami, but the dialect requires rather -oi. 
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F. 5. ifi pCwL nSc, 83 (Att iv-ii). 

Pent. F. I. iv S6/iwi ok, XXIII (Att. iv). 
1 s 

F. 4. vapOeywi 'Apr^u&, 750 a add. (Pares v). 

4 5 8 

Sv/xfUKYoic iarij 88 (Att iv-ii). 
4 5 



7. Shortening of -cv, 

isi short 
Hex. F. 3. Zcv 'OAvnru, 743 (Olymp. Lac. vi). 

2i/ short. 

Hex. F. 4. ficv cirXcr*, 205 (Halic. ii). 



8. Shortening of -ov. 

I will separate the cases in which simple is written, from the 
rest 

HMf in genitive of O'Stems, 

(A.) O is written. 
1st short. 

Hex. F. I. An/ti«tf dir* 7701^019, xxvn (Att. iv). 

1 s s 

F. 3. KptTo[^]ov[A]oi5 Airo Ev-, Lxvi (Thera vi). 

8 3 

Pent. F. I. XP^'*""' 'A^nwttW, XXV (Att iv). 
2^ short. 

Hex. F. a. . . • tou Ev^/Aayov, iv (Att vi-v) ; if veise. Unless hiatus.. 

8 4 

F. 3. ToS h wdvToH, 219 (Amorg. iv).* 
4 5 

F. 4. dkajtaxnarparov ivOoBe^ 7 (Att. vi). 
4 a 

'Saiiov jf£oyo9< uv (Delos A^ax. vi). 
4 5 

AlffJLTlTpiOV S[l], 753 (Att V). 

4 w 

*EpfjLoaTpdTcv *ApSiffpiTT/^^ 759 (Att. Abderas), 

4 8 6 

*At<r<Txw\ou vife, 760 (Att. v) ; uncertain ; see p. 55. 
4 h 

AioFuo'iou Imrd/^orov 8c, 36 (Att. iv). 

45 6 

* TI2 = TO is written. 
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F. 5. NanmrrMrrov dfii IV ( Att. vi-v) ; if verse. 
s • 

*o$um vU, 488 (Tanag. v). 
Feot F. I. StMrtrou ianfaav. 54 (Att. iv). 

1 2 8 

F. 4. UtMan CF, 743 a prf. (Att. vi). 

K^yoBw ^Jy^^orcAor], 10 (Att \i). 
4 i € 

Tou Tocww ev)^aafuwifv\ 756 (Att. v). 

Kaibel's reading ['rp]^ ^koiu] «Xcr*, 19, must now be given up 
since LoDing's re-examination of the stone. 

The foDowing three cases stand by themsehres, as showing, not 
the archaic omission of Y, but rather the neglect to repeat it. 

Ho. F.2. 'A/mhvv vi<k (fOYlO^), 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 s 

F. 5. XpMo vUi (OYIEI), C3CVI (Elat iv-iii). 

Fient. F. 4. Aofov vtor (OYIOM), 1135 (\'ase Mac.); see p. 72. 

4 s 

In 768 woXiifuv^ and in cxvi ronrSc and ^fu^covs, are spelt with OY. 

(B.) or is written. 
1st short. 

Hex. F. 1. A^Solv iy\ Lxxi (Rhod. Mac). 

1 

. ov &niStiL[hrri\ 84 a RM (Att. iii). 
F. 3. dcoSw/Mw oXvfiirucor, xcvm (Epid. Mac.). 

s 4 

F. 5. arrow li&X^, 70 (Att. iv-ii). 
i ^ « 

PenL F. I. [fcocyjov darouerum^%\ 84a RM (Att. iii). 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 2. 'AvEcrrporov 11109, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

f s 

Uotrahtm^too Icr^ Lxxxni (Cyme iii-ii). 
1 2 s 

F. 4- *Aaunri)(av ^^ayur\ 492 (Theb. iv). 
4 s 

AiricXmnoD cl, xcvnj 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 

Bownropou iJX^, xcvUs 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 
4 • 

Aofuuyerov aSc 77 (Att. iii). 
4 s 
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AofAafilvcrov Ik, 189 (Melos iii). 
4 5 

AiOKvoriou *HpaicXcc0nK, LXXDC (Halic. iv-iii). 

4 5 6 

"Sucffpardv tKKptra^ uii (Delos ii). 
4 5 

...urrpdrov Skfiiog, LXXII (Rhod. Mac.). 
%€OKpCrw 'Airo\A.tt>yt, cxun (Delos, unknown). 

4 5 6 

HoXvKpirov via, 855 (Atal. Mac). 
4 5 

fSpYv/Dov hrXeroy same. 
4 5 

ovpayoev dorcAOCvrof, IO37 (Petil. ii). 

4 5 6 

0eov CC9, xcvm (Epid. Mac). 
5 

£cvo[v] ouc, 214 (Rhen. iii). 

5 

. . . ov €lk€y 471 a add. (Sparta iv) ; unless hiatus. 

5 

F. 5. [1<i>]<naTpdTdv vUy CXVIII (Delph. iv). 
iJXiou aV?. 78 (Att. iv-ii). 

6 6 

Pent F. 4. AcoKov ^ic, 846 (Arg. iv). 

4 5 

vavfAaxov '^ye/iova, LXViii (Astyp. iv-iii). 

4 5 6 

-ov in genitive of a^sUms. 

(A.) O is written. 
ad short 

Hex. F. 4. *Afi€£vtov c<m, XVIU (Att. v). 

4 5 

KAci8i7/u8ou ^v0a3c, 34 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

Pent. F. I. Srmriou ov, 15 (Att. vi). 

(B.) OT is written. 
2d short. 

Hex. F. I. Topyvdv dcric^frai, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

1 s 3 

F. 5. ropyiou hrxtvy same. 

5 6 

Pent. F. I. ^apvaxou avAuTuJov, 214 (Rhen. iii). 

1 J 3 

^Kpfuciu oyKwroj 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
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-©w in other luords. 

(A.) O is written. 
2d short. 

Pent. F.4. &^8ou €[Woptavj, 773 a RM (Att. iv). 

o 6 

(B.) OT is written. 
Ui short. 

Hex. F. I. otM &Tro<f>$ifi€vf3v, 183 (Core. Mac). 

8 9 

F. 3. fuw 68onr6p€y 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 



Pent. F. I. 



[rnA?]ov ofiei^cv) LXix (Rhod. Mac). 
9. Shortening of .a. 

-d in nomin. and vocat. of d'Stems, 
I si short. 

Pent. F. 4. Kcvpa dvcypa^/iaV) 205 (Halic. ii). 

45 6 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 3. Bia 'Epydvrf, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 

F. 4. Aiowtria '^XikCol^ tc, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 

4 5 6 

KvSiAa iaOXd, 189 (Melos iii). 

4 6 

Pent. F. I. Ev0(a ovk, 38 (Att. iv), voc. masc. 

1 2 

IlciiraXa iy yoirrpoq, 505 (Tricca iii). 
1 2 8 

Xpixrtva ^vwYtav, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

18 3 

i^fiiva dTTcAAoi, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
1 s s 

F. 4. ^iXrcpa ip[(y7r6X]o^, 852 (Att. ii). 

4 a 

In 183, dAx[t/Aa] *AfjLff>- has been made by a doubtful conjecture. 
See Kaibel. 

-d in genitive of masculines. 
2d short. 

Hex. F. I. KoAXta Atyt^(^)<Ho, cxni (Haliart. vi-v).* 

1 2 3 

[$]ci8ia cVycyaois, XLvni (Chalcis Mac). 

12 3 

1 I take KoAAfa as genitive, not as vocative (with Rohl) nor as nominative 
(with G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm., 2d ed., p. 296). The form is not Boeotian, but 
neither is irpxff{a)\ in the same inscription. 
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'Apxta V105, 856 (Atal. Mac). 

1 2 

F. 4. KAcimriiSa cumro, Lxxx (Cedt. iv-iii). 
F. 5. ... tSa vivs. 472 (Sparta vi). 

6 

10. Shortening of -1^. 

-i| m nomin, and vocat, of as ferns. 



\st short. 

Hex. F. 5. [alvrn 'Apurr«>v, cxii (Theb. ii). 

d « 



2d short. 
Hex. F. 4. Xaiptarpdrij ^v, 44 (Att. iv-iii) . 



HoXvfA^ iyOdSc, 76 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

*avooTpaT^ iv$dS€y 45 (Att. iv-iii). 

4 6 

Xpi7<rrn yui^ Jv^oSc, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 

XPVfrrtf yvy^ wS*, 95 (Att. iii). 

(8ko<f>tXij ouirorc, 60 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 5 

*Epyayrj wv, 776 (Att iii-ii). 

4 9 

K^Kknikhni outc, 505 (Tricca iii). 

yLvrfoupxi^ AirpoifMxriarrwi, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; vocat. masc 

4 6 

'Apx^arpaTTij lyyavt, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

4 

F. 5. 'Apxtarpdrrj vSe, same. 
Pent. F. 4. MrfTpixi} aivofjLopoi, 86 (Att. iv). 

4 5 6 

In KAcwim; *Eppay6pov, 809 (compare p. 77), crasis was probably 

IS s 

intended. 

.^1 /rom -fo. 
2i/ short. 

w 

Hex. F. I. twrtfirf 6.0-10^0x10x1^ XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

1 J 8 

F. 4. ewrtPij ofi^fcaAvirrct, 211 (Svros iii). 

4 5 6 

Pent. F. 4. <rvyy€V7 ^fcrcpumv, 183 (Corc. Mac). 

4 5 6 
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> 



IS/ short. 
Hex. F. 5. €t ikYi i4>* dyww, XCVilg 1. 30 (Epid. iii) 



II. Shortening of -oi. 

IS/ short. 

Hex. F. I. ^<ria cyo>, 1136 (Att. iii-ii), twice. 
1 8 

Pent. F. 4. /4"i;Vw dfo/i€vo9i Lxxiii (Cypr. Mac). 

4 5 6 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 4. Oavfjuai€T& ciKova, 96 (Att. iv— ii). 

4 a 

F. 5. Tjy iy& ci/u, 95 (Att. iii). 
5 6 

Pent. F. I. A[a/iwt]T(Ii ai&>ii;Vf '3 (Att. vi). 

1 s s 



12. Shortening of -v (?). 
[dwIwAXu OS 'A/x. . ., cxxi (Anactor. vi-v) ; 
unless [atr]iaXXv is to be understood. 

13. Shortening of -6G>. 

2it short. ^ 

Hex. F. 4. KpircDViSeoS cSxpfJuatj 750 (Paros v). 

4 w 

Compare Anth. Pal. vii, 77 (= Simonid. fr. 129 Bgk.*), where St/Ku- 
viScw €crTi (raorr^p is now restored from Tzetzes and the Scholia to 
Aristides. — A shortening of -^t must be assumed in lxxiv, a(v)^po>ire 

Btm <1A(X)' Itvx', unless we suppose aphaeresis in dXX' : see pp. 55 

and 103. 

To summarize briefly. We find, neglecting doubtful cases : 

-at 76, -€i 9, -ot 20, -€v 2 ; total 107. 

-at S, -Tfi 7, -cot 23 ; total 35. 

-ov 54, -a 14,-17 17, -HI 6 ; total 91. 

As in Homer,* the diphthongs with short first vowel, taken as a 

' For the statistics of this shortening in Homer, see Hartel, Homerisckt Studien 
II and III, and the detailed investigation of Grulich, Quaestiones de quodam 
hiatus genere in Homeri carminibus^ Halle, 1876. 
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class, furnish the largest proportion of shortenings. And these are 
just the cases in which we can best imagine to ourselves the modus 
of the shortening. For it is easy to suppose that the last part of the 
diphthong was consonantized, as in ?roia>.^ The difficulty is to under- 
stand how the other two classes — the diphthongs with long first 
vowel, and the simple long vowels — were pronounced when short- 
ened. Taking class by class, these last two classes are less numerous 
than the first. But the disproportion is less than in Homer. For 
instance, in Homer there is i shortening of -ok to about 13 of -oi; 
in the inscriptions the ratio is i to 3^^. So taking -oi as compared 
with -at, the ratio in Homer is i : 26, in the inscriptions i : 13. For 
-ai and -1/1 (taken together), as compared with -cu, the proportions 
are : Homer 1:27,* inscriptions i : 6^. For -a and -i; (together), 
Homer 1 : 15, inscriptions i : 2^. The jgreatest difference is with 
"ov: -ov to -cu in Homer is as i : 9, in our inscriptions as i : if . 

Our inscriptions, therefore, show an increase in the shortening of 
the simple vowels and the diphthongs -ai, -rfi, -on — just the reverse, 
by the way, of what Hartel's statement {Hotnerische Studien HI, 
p. 8) * would lead us to expect. It is rather important to know 
definitely whether these rarer and less explicable shortenings are 
really an increasing or a diminishing quantity in dactylic verse. To 
decide positively, a careful examination of the literary remains, from 
Hesiod to the Alexandrines, would be necessary.* If it turns out 



^ The entire suppression of the 1, giving, for instance, ko. &\Aoi for kcX oXXoi, 
might naturally be expected to follow. It is noteworthy that we hardly find this 
in inscriptions. A single case, avnf 4w4aTriirev (see p. 112), may perhaps be 
understood as a dialectic dative. 

^ So Grulich : Hartel's figures (based on 8 books only) show a much greater 
ratio. 

' " Wenn bereits im epischen und elegischen vers der nachhomerischen dichtung 
die kUrzung abnimmt und immer mehr sich bis auf feste formeln auf die diph- 
thongische ausgange beschrankt," etc. The context shows that by " diphthong- 
ische ausgange " he means the endings -at, -ot, -«t, -ov. 

^ I have time at present only for a hasty perlustration of the Works and Days. 
These do not bear out HartePs statement. In respect of the matter under con- 
sideration, the poem stands between Homer and the inscriptions. The relative 
frequency of th« shortenings of -lyt, -wi, -«, and -ov is greater than in Homer ; 
in the case of -11, there is a very small difference on the other side. The numbers 
are: -04 113, -€i 9, -at 30, -c« i; -iy« 9, -«i 13; -ij 7, -« 5, -au 16; -«*»« I, -tm I. 
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that they increase from Homer on, it will look more than ever as if 
the whole usage had begun with the shortening of -an, -€i, -oc, .-€v, and 
had been extended to simple vowels and to -at, lyt, im by some sup- 
posed analogy. And it is noteworthy that, in connexion with two 
of these more difficult shortenings — the very two which distinguish 
themselves by their greater frequency — there are circumstances 
which point to a possible explanation of the process. The diphthong 
-wi is shortened, even in Homer, much oftener than -rfi or -du The 
idea of utilizing the locative termination -<h here occurred to Grulich,* 
though he fails to strengthen his case by pointing out in how many 
dialects -oe does regular duty as dative.* It is perfectly possible to 
suppose that -<h was a live dative ending at the beginning of the epic 
period, and that in consequence of its gradual obsolescence, im was, 
so to speak, forced into its place. This might in turn have prepared 
the way for a similar use of -dt and -i;i. The other case is that of 
-ou, which must, of course, be considered as a simple vowel.® This 
is shortened much more frequently than the other simple vowels. 
The genitive singular furnishes nearly all the examples, and the begin- 
ning, I suspect, is to be sought in the elision of the uncontracted 
form -oo. An €KrfP6\o 'A7rdAA<i>vo9, would be felt by and by, when 
all consciousness of the form -oo was gone, as a simple modification 
of iKtfPokov 'AttoAAcuvos ; the more so, as the sound of this -ov was 
merely that of a prolonged o. What was originally the elision of the 
uncontracted form would seem to be the shortening of the contracted 
form. This is just what has happened in tviTtPyj da-KT^a-aau and two 
other cases quoted a little while ago (p. ii8). In Homer this would 
have been understood as cwrtfit djcrK-rja-axra ; compare F 48, X 125. 
At what time we should have to imagine this change of consciousness 
respecting the short -o in our ixtf^oXo, would be hard to define. The 



1 Quaesiiones, p. 44. The details of his theory, particularly the idea that -wi 
developed itself out of -01 by a purely phonetic process (I cannot understand him 
otherwise), are unsatisfactory. 

* On this, Gustav Meyer's Gruihische Grammatiky 2d edit., p. 339 flg., may 
be conveniently consulted. 

* Both Hartel and Grulich fall into the serious error of considering -ow as a 
diphthong, and speaking of the consonantization of its second element. But the 
sound in question is in all cases the spurious -ov^ and it is entirely certain that 
this never was a diphthong. 
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first absolute proof of it would be the writing of OY for it in inscrip- 
tions. As long as was written, it could be taken either way. Hence 
I have separated, in the above lists, the examples with from those 
with OY. But I do not doubt that the change really happened long 
before, especially as we find, as early as the sixth century, the same 
shortening applied to the -ou (0) of masculine a-stems, where there 
never was an -oo. 

It only remains to remark, respecting the unusual proportion of 
inscriptional shortenings of -a and -rf, that the greater part of the 
examples are proper names which could not be otherwise got into 
the verse (see pp. 117 and 118). 

The places of the verse in which the shortenings occur may be 

thus set forth: 

HEXAMETER. 







I 


# 


II 




III 


IV 


V 




^ 


KJ 


\j 


\j 


^ \j 


w vy 


— WW 


•Oi 
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6 
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12 12 


4 9 


6 8' 


-<i 


I 
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I 


— — 


- 3 


- I 


-Oi 
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I 
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2 - 


« 5 


I 2 


-di 


— 


I 


— 


— 


— — 


- 3 


— — 


-^ 


- 


— 


I 


— 


- - 


- I 


2 1 


^ 


4 


2 


— 


- 


I I 


- 8 


I 1 


-<v 


- 


— 


— 


- 


1 - 


- I 


— — 


-ov 


4 


I 


— 


3 


3 I 


- 21 


I 6 


•0 


— 


3 


- 


- 


- I 


- 3 


- I 


-^ 


— 


I 


— 


- 


- - 


- II 


2 I 


- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


1 _ _ 


- I 


- I 


-^ 




— 


— 


- 


- - 


- I 






«3 
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4 

1 


5 


19 15 


5 67 


13 22 
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PENTAMETER. 







I 
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5 22 


— 


— 





These proportions, as concerns the hexameter, do not differ much 
from those given for Homer by Hartel,* save that the lead of the 
second short of the fourth foot is more marked than in Homer. The 
frequency of the shortening at this point is evidently due to the effort 
for dactylic word-endings before the bucolic caesura, not to any mys- 
terious affinity. Nor do we find, as Hartel says is the case in Homer, 
that the heavy endings -77, lyt, -co, -cDt are shortened chiefly in the first 
foot. In the pentameter, the absolute exclusion of the shortening 
from the second and fifth foot is noteworthy. The same influence 
-would, we should expect, exclude it from the second foot of a pen- 



* HontirUche Studien II, p. 375. 
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themimeres standing as the first half of a hexameter. And in fact I 
find only two instances to the contrary ; nearly all the shortenings in 
the second foot occur in verses which have the trochaic caesura iof 
the third foot. 



I append the single case of this shortening outside of dactylic 

verse. 

Tdlf)y[€i]<H <Syc^cv, iamb, trim., 746 (Arg. v). 
1 s 

The extraordinary nature of this correption is matter of comment to 
Boeckh, CIG. I, p. 885. It is, I think, the only certain example 
extant in pure iambic or trochaic verse. A possible instance, 
Kojt iXeywy troch. tetram., xcvui, is more probably understood as 

unwritten crasis; see p. 126. 



XI. 
CRASIS, WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN. 
I. Wrtiten Crasis. The following cases occur : 

(A.) /n dactylic verse, 

ap€<rtov (=0 *Ap-), pent, xxi (Att. v). 
5 tt 

avTos, xcix (Tegea Mac). 
1 

[TlovTTtKAcov?, 7 (Att. vi) ; written. 
1 2 

owvopifovo^ (=6 *E/i7r-),xv (Att. vi), if verse, 

5 6 

Tovfi.6v, 52 (Att. iv) ; written. 
3 

Tovpyov, XCVII5 1. 57 (Epid. iii). 

rovvcKa, 205 (Halic. ii). 
1 

Tovvofm, 63 (Att. iv) ; written. 
5 

Towofm^ 92 (Att. iv-ii). 
1 

TavT*, 81 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 



ox GkEZX T-ERSiriCATIOK JN INsCKIPTlONi. J 25 

T^n. pent-, 96 ( An. iv— ii ) . 



jku n (AtL \T— V). 
s c 

'rjpi^ LXTi ( Sanit>> vi-v ) . 
'JiBirfm\ penu 10 ( Att. v: ). 

ayvSuMx\ xc\Ti, 1. :?3 ( Epid. iii). 



4 



I'ViK.- 1 0-^7 (Pfiii. ii). 
muptL 7S1 (Cnid- iii). 

£ 

xk pent., xcT ('.Jlvmp. Arg. \) \ XO written. 
1 

jfi pent., 852 ( Att. ii ). 

iaf, XC\Tl;, L 79 (E]»id. iii). 

4 

vpauTTf^Mjdtf^ 39 ( Att. i\ ) . 

I omit tJtfuti, xxvLf in a confiaie and unmetricaJ ven>e. apOpunruu 
written by Deecke in Lxxn' i C}i)riotr ), has no probaljility. 

{'B.'^ In non-daay.iL terse. 

TopT pov , iamb, trim., 762 (Att. v). 
s 

Tofry'cr»ot, iamb, trim., 746 (Olvmp. j4r^. v). 
' y 

npyrprjfrix^Tavn iamb, trim., 1 130 (vase vi) ; for Tat ti*-.' 

CflbrcnTtrc, iamb, trim., 1099 (vase v). 

4 *> 

K&sroLTfCFt^ iamb, trim., cxxxv (vase v). 
4 .1 

rfMfvyovfae, iamb, trim., xxxvi (Att. iii— ii). 
«. Ukwritten Crasis, * Synizesis/ that is, between two words : 

iuuZA.fronro^pm\ XCV (Olvmp. Af^' v). 
4 f. 

The T€ before kou should be omitted ; see p. 46. 



^ Rather -^omB, if the \'ase is rcal]\ Boeotian. 
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KXcwun/jEp/xayopov, 809 (Pharos Mac.), 

It s 

unless we suppose -vucjf (see p. 77). fctfoxo>jAAcfon7s in the 

3 4 

Cypriote inscription lxxvih is very uncertain : see p, 48 and Appen- 
dix. Still less probable is inu^c^ in lxxvi : see p. 46. Of a possible 

•ciro(t )ciJl7r(^)o<rr/j-, we have spoken on p. 79. 
4 5 

In 189 (Melos iii) the chances are that the stonecutter's copy 
read jcoijdiroj^vovorav, rather than Kd[iro]$av€Mrav. The stone has 

KAIGANOY^AN. 

(B.) /h ncft'Jactyiic verse. 

iXXk Kfu^ifi fjuMnu^f iamb, trim., cxi (Helicon Mac), 
s 4 5 

Kial^iXtywy troch. tetr., xcvHi 1. 6 (Epid iii).* 

The old reading [T]av^Aprrov ktOov (for roDoavrov) on the well known 

pedestal in Delos, 1097 (Naxos vi), has of late become unfashion- 
able, but in my view is more probable than anything that has yet 
been suggested. 

It appears from these examples that the ancients followed no 
absolutely fixed rules as to indicating crasis by the spelling. They 
might so indicate it, or they might leave it to be understood. 



XII. 

elision. 



What chiefly interests us here is the inquiry how often and under 
what circumstances the elided vowel is written. Such cases, in the 
following enumeration of examples, will be put by themselves in 
the right-hand column. 

The minuscule transcriptions are often misleading in this matter. 
Some editors (as Boeckh) omit elided vowels in such transcriptions, 



1 Similarly KalJoAUtav^ iamb, trim., in an inscription of Roman time, Kaibel 

o ft 6 

n. 814. 
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even when they are present on the stone ; others write them. Kaibel 
is inconsistent with himself and untrustworthy. It was therefore 
essential to verify each case of elision by reference to published 
copies in capitals, whenever such were accessible to me. In some 
of the remaining cases an inspection of the stone was possible. 
There are left, however, a number of examples where a verification 
was impossible. These I have designated as * not verified' It will 
be understood that this means simply that, as to the presence or 
absence of the elided vowel, I have not been able to go behind 
the minuscule copy. Kumanudes is unusually careful in this respect, 
and such of the unverified examples as come from his publications 
I have marked ^ Kum,^ These must be considered as well vouched 
for. 

A prefixed ? implies doubt of another kind. For the sake of 
convenience a number of more or less uncertain cases are printed 
with the rest, distinguished in this way. 

I. EusiON OF -a. 

Verbal Forms. 



BBFOSB 

a- rivytOi alOrffmp, XCVm (Epid. 

1 8 8 

Mac). 
c- «trra[Kj iwi, i8i a add. (Core. ^TreSci^a lyevro, troch. tetr., xcvui 

5 4 5 

vi), nearly certain.^ (Epid. iii). 

viKoxra ^vOv<l>povo9f 942 a RM 
4 5 



i|- [Xw(ro]/ic6^ ^, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 



(Olymp. Afaen, iv). 



nKa 6<rtW XXXII (Att. iv) 



Nominative Feminine. 
a- ^orvt' dTTopx^) 753 (Att. v). [7r]orvia *A^avaia, CXV (Elat. iii) 

12 12 3 



^ The inscription turns a corner here, and the stone is bevelled off ; but there 
is hardly room for an A. 
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BEFORE 



a- TTorvi* dytavwvy 856 a prf. (Hjrp. Ivovou dpcn/v, pent., 60 (Att. iv-ii). 

5 6 6 6 

Mac), notverijUd, Sofa dpcn;, 65 (Att iv-ii), not 



I s 



ycvcTctp' apToXcoif, pent., Lxxxiii verified^ Kum, 

(Cyme iii-ii), not verified. hoKvwra dm<^Vet, 84 (Att. iv-ii) > 

5 6 

not verified, Kum, 
/uua dyava ( — ^^ ) , Ijnic, 

xcvn4 1. 50 (Epid. iii). 

'HpcucAci' «£«, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 
s s 4 

oZ(r* iOavavj 9 1 (Att. iv). 
3 4 

xrripdaxr 'Epft?, 35 a add. (Att iv), 
3 4 

not verified, 
yauL CKoXv^av, 5 1 (Att. iv-ii). 

Op€irT€ip* ivafynil>6p€, 856 a prf. 

(Hjrp. Mac), not verified, 

lidip iBdfJuurat^ cxxvin (Syb. ii), 
s 3 

not verified, 
(?) wptoup' [cJ-yKTCTawoTou, 96 (Att. iv— ii).* 

5 6 



H- [Xi]iroixr' i7/?i7v, 84a RM (Att. iii). 

Mrrova ijXvffj lync, XCVII4 1. 38 
(Epid. iii). 
o- Xavowr* oKo/itt, pent, 6(Attvi). (?) [xcjoxm or', cxxu (Phars. v) 

5 6 s 

ar€p(a(r oltn, pent., 35 a add. ace to Cauer : similarly Lol- 

, .'^ . V ./. ^ ling. See p. 108. 

(Att. iv) , not verified. 



^ It is certain what the graver cut in this puzzling place, but very uncertain 
what was meant to be cut. The stone, now in the Central Museum, has 
AErrPQIPIfKTE etc., every letter being perfectly distinct To me it 
seems clear, first that FK is a dittography, K being put in to correct the f; and 
secondly that we have a conflation of the two readings wtpl 8* iK xptiifni rrrimt- 
oral and ireol 8i wp&tp* iKTcrdyuirrai^ owing to a boggled and indistinct manu- 
script copy, which had been put into the graver's hands. 
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BBfORB 

o- raXaiva 6&vp€Tai, iamb, trim., 246 

4 5 6 

(Bithyn. Mac). 
oTcvo^ovoa op^Mvav, iamb, trim., 

cxvn (Elat. Mac). 
*- tSovau Updvj pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). 

5 6 

V- yam inro koXttov^, CXn (Theb. ii) . 

S 6 



Nouns in -|ia. 
a- rrpayfi dyaOov, pent., i (Att. vi). 

5 6 

€nffA dya^ov, 4 (Att. vi). 
s 4 

a^fjL dya^ov, 4a add. (Att. vi). 

SY 4? 

fiv^fjL ^€Trjs, pent., cxxxDC (Att. v). 
4 5 

fivofi AyiSiiKt^ pent., 757 a prf. (Thisb.v). 

aydOrffjL d[7r]o, 747 (Delph. Z<?^. v). 

dyoA/A* dy€Or}K€, 76 1 (Aegina v), 
2 3 

owfjL avrcui, same. 

SyakfL 6LV€0nK€y^ 785 (Cnid. ii). 

T€pfA dyaOrjs:, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii), 

2 3 

no/ verifiedy Kum, 
^ly fjL d/>era«, pent., 860 (Chios iii-ii). 

4 o 

intvofjL dyopcvT*, iamb, trim., 258 

2 3 4 

(Alex, iii-ii). 
(?)x«ft* d[7r]o, pent, 214 (Rhen. iii), 

doubtful. 
«. fMTvjfi i<ropS}v, pent., i a add. dyaA/ia 'EpfMoaTparovy 759 (Att. 

12 8 4 



(Att. vi). Abd.w). 

/Ava/A* ^ftt, cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 



ftvofi' iir\ 486 (Thesp. v). 

1 
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BEFORE 



f. fivrjfA hrit pent., Lxix (Rhod. iii). 

4 

fLvrjiL co{Ti;<r€v], pent., 220 ikvrjita hrrwrev^ LVIII (Amorg. iv). 

12* IS 

(Amorg. iv). 
ovo/i* iaxovy 255 (Cypr. iv-iii).. 

irapdSayfA cvo-cjSctas, pent, 
345 

875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

ypdfJifjL irvn-nKTC, pent., 89 (Att. 
4 s 

iv-ii), not verified^ Kum, 
ripfjL eXa)3cv, pent., 856 (Atal. 

4 A 

Mac), njt verified. 

V oA/iA woSe^oficvat, pent, 225 

4 5 fi 

(Ephes. Mac). 

-tt Accusative Singular, 

tt- av8p* dya^ov, pent, 1 (Attvi). &Spa d7adov,pent,cxxn(Phais.v). 
45 45 

€Y<wT* dvSpo, pent, 69 (Att. iv). <^oiWa oKrif^iXovcrcu 79 (Att. iv— 

8 4 12 8 

(?) cA^dvT* 6.ir€[T^X]€, 466 ii), notverifiedy Kum. 

4 5 

(Argos Mac), not certain. 
tiKov dvacTiycreuTa, 860 (Chios iii— ii). 

1 2 8 

ira£8' dya^ov, pent, 1 84 (Core iii). 
4 h 

f- warpi^ €[^Kc], pent, civ fiyrepa ^^ko, XXXH (Att. iv). 

(Olymp. vi). TrarpCha lv06^ 23 (Att iv), not 

V 

ciKov* €x«» pent., 66 (Att. Mac). verified. 

5 6 •' ' 

waTrratvovT iiri 89 (Att. iv— ii), waripa. tvKK€Ct,viv, 26 (Att. iv). 
2 » 45 

«<?/ verified y Kum, trwrnjpa €vpv\6pav, XCVII5 1. 77 

12s 
irarpX 'Eirt&tvpov, lyric, XCVII4 (Epid. iii). 

I. 42 (Epid. iii). 
n- koXXlw rjvp€. 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

4 5 

o- x"P* oprytav, xc^iifi 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 
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V- TratS* VTTO, 184 (Core. iii). ^toT^pa vyuiaq { ww ), lyric, 

XCV1I4 1. 52 (Epid. iii). 

In 28 one has his choice between irarpLK a[I]s (Kaibel) and 
TTttTptSa [(u]s (Herwerden). 

-a Neuter Plural, 
a- Tttvr' ArroSvodfievoL, pent., i T€cr<rap[a] 'AOdvai, 43 (Att. iv), 

12s 5 6 

(Att. vi) . certain from space. 

Tup(p)flLv* dvo, lyric, 745 (?)€7rtSi;Xa (i[w]o^<u..., LVIII 

8 4 

(Olymp. Syrac. v). (Amorg. iv), not certain. 

wrtr dp€TrJ9, pent. 25 (Att. iv). PaxrCktia 'AtSao, xxxvn (Att. iv-ii). 

S S 6 

fivpC aTTo^Oifih^oio, 184 (Core. iii). 
12 3 

Ipiriff dfi, 1033" (Att. iii), fwl 



s 



verified^ Kum. 



«- *OAvft7rt' iviKtav. 940 a RM firavrla ^Kparci?, pent., CXVin 

5 6 4 5 

(Olymp. Samos v). (Delph. iv). 

a-tafuiff €\(av, pent., 942 a RM [Travjra [^Jxparct?, pent., same. 

5 A 4 A 

(Olymp. Maen. iv). 
StafuiT CTn/yAaia-cv, pent., 492 

4 5 6 

(Theb. iv). 
SwfmT €Y<w<rtv,cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 

5 6 

ioav ctKcXa, pent., xxin (Att. iv). 
5 

ravT ctrvc?, 65 (Att. iv-ii), 

no I verified y Kum, 

TavT ivofjuiovy 81 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 6 

(r) irtLpar [€]^i€[/i.€]voi/, pent., 
4 6 c 

40 (Att. iii-ii).* 

TcVo-ap* eirctSe. pent., 43 (Att. iv). 
4 r> 



^ It does not appear quite certain that the gap after T is of one letter only. 
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f- apurr dvelv, 78 (Att. iv-ii), 
4 5 

nv/ verified y Kum. 
^oAA* cKa/i.e, pent., 851 (Rhod. iii). 

5 6 

t|- rpirar tfv, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
3 

o- irdvr ou, XXIII (Att. iv). 
s 

(?) [4>]v>: o^[k], 926 (Herm. iii), 
3 

not certain, 
i- (?) Klt)88]iy[X]a [r]€[i], cxxx (Syrac. 

2 n 

v). So Rohl, very doubtful. 

Other Nominal Endings, 
a- ftey' &purr€^ XCVn, 1. 78 (Epid. iii). 

ficy' axyvii€voL, pent., 1 83 (Core. Mac). 
2 3 

<- Ttcra-cLpaKovT cy, pent., 1043 (Att. iv). 

S 8 4 

TpuiKavT ft-ccrtv, pent., 85 (Att. 

S 3 

iv-ii), not verified y Kum, 
o- [irc]v[T]i7Kov^ 09, 32 (Att. iv-ii), 

not verified y Kum, 

-a in Adverbs. 

€- oAX' Iviy 179 (Core. vi). 
5 

(iXX* €<rt8€o^€, 1098 (Orch. vi-v). 

5 6 

c^' €Ti, 932 (Sidon iii). 
1 

cLAA' crvx' {a-Ie-tu-), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 
5 

0- dXX' o ftci/, pent., xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 

dlAX* oworav, cxxvii (S>bar. ii), 

«<;/ verified. 
AXX* [o]vK, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 

1- cLAA' tTc, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii), 
1 

not verified^ Kum. 
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a- oSvtKa diro^ificvo), 87 (Alt. iv), 

12 8 

«. hftK €<rT€4>aviaOrf, XXV (Att. not verified^ Kum, 

iv), not verifiedy Kum. htKa i(rxo[y], 52 (Att. iv), not 

6 

& iroK iv, pent., 187 (Ithac. verified^ Kum. 

Mac.) . 

t|- roK ^yovy troch. tetr., xcviii. 

0- ox* h irois, XCVII5 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

1- Ivcica 28piMrcv, pent., 774 (Priene 

2 3 

iv-iu). 
•- l^ avTou, XXIII (Att. iv). 

6 

5/ji' avr<i>i, 1033 (Att. iii), not 

8 

verified y Kum, 

l^p avy 240 (Smym. Mac.) . 
5 

«. fjLoX i$€ias XCVII5 1. 74 (Epid. iii). 

2 8 

cTt' cW, cxxvm (Sybar. ii), «£?/ 
verified. 
•- clp' cKTo-criv, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 

t- ^ p irvfifoq, 242 (Mytil. Mac), 
a- K d/xctfv, xcviig 1. 26 (Epid. iii). 

8 

4- al K €15, troch. tetr., xcviii 

4 

(Epid. iii). 

-a in Prepositions, 



i- 



6y ic[/)o]v, Lxxi (Rhod. Mac). 



9 



<- 81' cv^croto, 856 a prf. (Hyp. 

4 5 

Mac), not verified. 
&*^pya, 852 (Att. ii). 

6 

[8]t* la-^ix)?, cx (Olymp. iv). 

8 • 
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a- Kar Alyainv, 779 (Chalced. Mac.).* 

o. Kaff o&w, 2 a RM (Att. vi). 

4 

a- luf dytfiovoq, pent., 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 

5 6 

fUT doTCDv, 240 (Smym. Mac.). 

6 

ti. /uf 17X1KU19, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 

s 8 
«. irap* aySpi, 80 (Att. iv-ii), not 

verified^ Kum. 

'%• mp •EXXiytnroM-ov, CXXXIX (Att. v). 
1 3 

wop* ifjLov, anap.y 775 a RM 

4 

(Dodon. Mac). 
n- ["^hlpJ VP^* xui (Orop. iii), 
not certain. 

m- wop* OIK, pent., 95 (Att. iii). 

9 



2. EUSION OF -€. 
-« Third Person Singular. 



{BCW avros, 936 a RM (Lac. v) ; 

elision clear, though restora- 
tion uncertain. 

ijoS ojlL iamb, trim., cxi 

(Helic. Mac), 
crvx* ^ '^W {tU'ka-), LXXIV 

6 

(Cypriote). 



cvfcXcicrc 'AvfioiciSav, 26 (Att. iv). 

1 S3 

ISpcurc dya^o, pent., 844 (Att iv)» 

lipwrt ^AcrtrKXmruiky 773 b RM 

(Att. iv-iii), nof verificdy Kum. 

fot^fioit AirdAA<k>y ( w v^ ), 

lyric, XCV1I4 1. 51 (Epid. iii). 

dy^BnKt *A^po8[in;t], 809 

(Pharos Mac). 

arff(r€ 'Avrwrras, 773 (Pantic 
s 4 

Mac). 



ijror* 



&Xffea in cxxvii I omit, as evidently miswritten. The metre requires. 



Kord r* &A<rca. 
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«- iimja cvyvs, 3 (Att. vi). ar^ cv^aSc, LXVin (Astyp. 

12 * 

itmuT cVi, 484 (Tanag. v). iv-iii). 

s 

ia<rraa "Excvoas, cxxn (Phais. v) . (?) icdir^ntre ifii, iamb, trim., 
(?) [c]<rracr" is, Meister in xlv 1099 (vase v) ; miswritten 

(Aeg. v), very doubtful. "^^ ^ 

dtur €<rrrfa[€], 85 (Att. iv-ii), 
s 4 

«^/ verified^ Kum, 

^\ff cir[t], pent., xxvni (Att. iv). 
1 

^Xu^ €s, lyric, XCVII4 1. 39 (Epid. iii). 



V^i.ir cv&ufui>v, 44 (Att. iv-iii), 

S 8 

not verifiedy Kum. 
o- (?) [Air]wXAu OS, cxxi (Anact. ?Xfe ^x* »' xcvUb 1. 62 

vi-v), unless -uiXAv &. (Epid. iii). 

i(ejroLrf<T ovic, pent., 759 (Att. #5*< ovo/Aaoror^v, pent., 855 

3 8 4 4 5 6 

Adder, v). (Atal. iii), «<?/ verified^ Kum. 

«. w<^ur' vtdv, 492 (Theb. iv). Avc^kc vios, cxxv (Laris. iv). 

5 6 4 fi 

ffupcSoix* vPpiam, pent., xxvin 

5 6 

(Att. iv) . 

-€ Imperative Singular* 



fjL€v avTct, XCVII5 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 

6 

aSf €v, pent., 750 a add. (Pares v). 



XBup' ciirwv, pent., 184 (Core. iii). 
1 2 



«. micrip* ws, pent, i a add. (Att. vi). 
3 4 

trpacria-y [<3], CXHI (Haliart. vi-v), 
probable from space. 

-Tc, -o^ Imperative Piura/. 
»- (nXovT <JlAAa, 30 (Att. iii) . 
Sot' oli/fo, 1037 (Petil. ii). • 
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c- vtUrBt iwij pent, i (Att. vi). 

4 

o- [Kpajvaff oSCrrfiy XLVI (Eub. v) : 
1 2 

supplement uncertain. 

-€ Vocative. 

9r ff>iXraT djf^pwv, troch. tetr., 79 4oc)3c *AiroXXav(— »^ ), lyric, 

* (Att. iv-ii), fu>/ verified, Kum. *<^ ^- 39 (EM iH)- 

hairnPok* ^AiraAAoF, 799 (unknown, 
5 6 

111-n). 
4nk' "AvoXXoy, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 

6 

i. ^t\* cv, iamb, trim., 258 (Alex. 

4 

m-u). 
[(]€y Ei{0]vS^[io], Arch, hept, 

6 7 

187 (Ithaca Mac.). 
i|. Ntfco)3ovXe neXtov, 62 (Att. iv), 

«^/ verified^ Kum. 
[irJcpifTOftc 'HpoicXcctfv, 859 (Tich. 

8 4 

iv-u). 
p. Mpiav€ OS, 2 a*RM (Att. vi). 

«. AcoFvcr' oSi', xxm (Att. iv). 

:t 

-€ Dua/ and Numeral. 

(?) [itckJt' ^wij 33 (Att. iii-ii), Aiirovrc ofi^/*, 87 (Att. iv), not 

4? 4 i 

uncertain. verified, Kum, 

|u, 9%, eic, 

»- fi" 'oyc^wKcv], 739 (Att. vi). ( ?) fic [dyc^], pent., 1098a RM 

Ik d[vc^ic€], VIII (Att. vi). (Melos vi-v), not certain. 

s 
IJL dyc^[#ccv], XII (Att. vi). f^ dvc^iccv, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii). 

fi' dy€^[ic€v], xm (Att. vi). (?)fMayc^icc8o9 (Pharos Mac.), 

fi* dy€$rfK€v, uv (Delos iVSrx. vi). not certain : Boeckh omits fic 

8 
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Or fi di'c^iccv, L (Delos vi). fu dyopauM, 772 (Imbr. iv~ii). 

fi dy€^[i;lic[c]v, LXil (Sam. vi-v). rifii7(ra»(rcc[xP^aK(;w,48 (AtLiii). 

fi ayf0riK€, Lxxxvi (Corinth. vi). 
a 

fjL dvc[^]icc, Lxxxviii (Corinth, vi). 

8 

fi ayi0TjK€, cxxvi (Metap. vi). 

II dytOrfKc, cxxxi (Olymp. GeJd vi). 
3 

fi d[vcftiic€], cii (Sellas. vi-v). 
M ^^[^KJcv, 755 (Att. v). 

8 

M dyiOrfKtVy 756 (Att. v). 
3 

II dyiOnKevy 926 (Herm. iii). 

fjL dylOnKtv, cxLi (Delos, unknown). 

<r o/oeras, 69 (Att. iv) . 

4 

f. II cVoci, cxxvi (Metap. vi).* (?)*iXa*v fu ^irocWev, xv (Att 

fi iwoirjaev, xLvi (Eub. v). vi), if verse. 

• t , o /TT 1 \ ([nXoi ac *EAAa9, %S (Att. iv). 

fi iKofjiovroy 782 (Halic. ui-u). */ , " »> v / 

» »j'\ o /A** •••\ aiBoum <re ^v (^\j ), lyric, 

8 XCVII4 1. 48 (Epid. m). 

<r<^' c(ra(ixra9» XCVII5 1. 75 (Epid. iii). 

6 

« 

fi* iiroiKTtipov, same, 1. 67. 
9 3 

<r* In [rtJ/Aw, 48 (Att. iii) . 

D 

MX <T iv, pent., 860 (Chios iii-ii). 
fi ix^h pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

8 

fi ix^L, LXix (Rhod. Mac). 

3 

i|- a 17 fi€v, 35 (Att. iv) . fiavowrdv <r€ 9<rfti, troch. tetr., 79 

4 4 8 

(Att. iv-ii). 



^ This and the following four examples might in theory be taken as fi« r^ci, 
M< irolriff€Vt etc. Nevertheless after what we have observed on pp. 58, 62, 64, 65, 
we are justified in assuming the contrary. 
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o- ft* 6 mnjp, 486 (Thesp. v). 

4- Soi Si f ivy pent., cxxvi (Metap. vi). 

a Upwrt, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii), 
s 

no/ verified^ Kum. 

{r)iL zr&n)], CM (Olymp. v), 
according to Roehl. 

«. roS* dyr*, pent, 2 (Att. vi). ro8c 'Apvia&i, 180 (Core. vi). 

S IS 

t(X &fuy<l>€^, 740 (Melos vi). 

6 

t6^ ay[aAfui], V (Att. vi). roSc ayoAfia, 75 o (Paros v). 

6 S 

r<ar iy^ X (Att. vi). [r]o|8c d^, ucxxv (Meg. vi-v). 

t6^ ay[a]Afux, XI (Att. vi). w8c dyopci^ct], 52 (Att. iv), nof 

6 5 6 

TO? ayaXfjL\ 761 (Aeg. v). verijud^ Kum, 

rcS ayaXfuu, 756aRM (Plat. v). 08c aurdx^oiv, pent.?, 771 (Att iv). 

5 9 8 

ro^ ayoA/uuz, 744 (Olymp. v) . 08c 'Apvayov, 768 (Xanth. iv) . 

6 2 

roS* ayaX/uuz, 750 a add. (Paros v). ro8c d^ai/[a]rov, pent, same. 

S • 6 

ro? diropxV"* 754 (Att. v). 

6 

[tJoS* o, cxxn (Phars. v). 

[tJovS* Ala-frxpoi, LV (Nax. v). ' 

4 5 

[tov]8* iyeOrfKcyj 941 c RM (Olymp. v) . 

3 8 

cvtfc^ dnjp, 19 (Att vi). 
1 a 

^o^ 'A^mtV. pent., 752 (Att.v). 

1 S3 

MaK 'A^mtot, pent, 36 (Att.v). 
TO? ayaXfjta, XXXI (Att. iv), nof 

6 

verified* 
ToS* dyoAfio, u (Delos ii). 

8 

ToS* dcttpov, 220 (Amorg. iv). 
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a- niv^ dvc^niccv, 875 a add. n/vSc 6p€$riK€, 938 (Tanag. iv). 

5 6 as 

(Olymp. iv). 
Twy 6y^K€, 70 (Att. iv-ii). t^fSc dviOeyro, pent., ui (Delos 

• • • ■ * V 

lu-n) . 
rowr^ dv€$riK€, pent., cxvi (Elat. r^vSc dv€OrfK€v, cxui (Delos, 

4 6 3 4 

iv-iii). unknown). 

TovS* dySpos, XXVI (Att. iv). 

8 

rouoif dySpt^ pent., 845 (Att. iii-ii). roiiavSe dySpStv, 24 (Att. iv). 
a 4 2 8 

TOiowri* avipoi, pent., 856 a prf. ro[i]av8c (ivc^#c[€]v, 768 (Xanth. 

8 4 Ad 

{Kyp, Mac,) , no f verifier/* iv). 

Ma^ dywva, xcviii (Epid. Mac). 

5 6 

i. TO? loT*, pent., 744 (Olymp. v). SSe *EAarcia, cxvii (Elat. Mac). 

fi 5 6 

t6^ Hotol^ 23 (Att. iv), not verified, 

6 

ro8' kfrrLv^ iamb, trim., 210 (Ceos n3c cX^ovra, 466 (Arg. Mac). 

S 8 4 

iv-iii) , not verified, 
^ i(rr\ 856 (Atal. Mac), not 

8 

verified, 
4^ exct, 72 (Att. iv), not verified, 

Kum, 
j8' iya^, 95 (Att. iii). 

^ cWovraTov], pent. ?, 68 (Att. 

2 8 

iv-ii), not verified^ Kum. 
rcl^ iv, 89 (Att. iv-ii), not verified, 

TQivS iriy same, not verified, 
1 

[tJoiS* rropoi, pent., 183 (Core Mac). 

4 5 

Tao-y *Eiri&ivpav,xcviisl. 14 (Epid. iii), 

o 6 

raijS 'EirtSavpov, lyric, XCVII4 1. 38 
(Epid. iii). 

T08* iirwwfjMv, lyric, same, 1. 44. 



I40 
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Twff cforolpa, cxiv (Elat Mac.)y 

S 3 

if space rightly measured. 
TouxrS* iiav, iamb, trim., cxi 

1 s 

(Helic. Mac). 
Mal^ ix^SI (Att. iv-ii). 
[^i^Ja^ cyoi, Lxxin (Cypr. Mac), 
nf 1^1^(1)1^, 58 a RM (Att. iv), rMt cXarpcvaa, pent, 850 (Att 

IS 4 c 



• • • • V 

iv-m). 

fUH raSc iXiia^, XCVn^ 1. 67 

4 5 

(Epid. iii). 

T<nj^ rrvywy pent., 225 (Eph. 

4 5 

Mac). 



no/ verified} 

Tovlf Iruxcy, pent., 53 (Att. iv), 

4 5 

«<?/ verified, Kum, 

rwX €rvxov, pent., xxv (Att iv), 
4 5 

no/ verified, Kum, 

rcvS C7ro[i7<r€], 773 b RM (Att. 
9 a 

iv-iii), not verified, 
rav^ c[<rr<ure], CIX (Olymp. iv), 

9 8 

certain from traces of letters. 

nyvS* Iktutc, 844 (Att iv). 
4 

MdS ^OriKty, 86 (Att. iv). 

5 6 

rrjv^ «[^]«[/*'7'']> pent, Lxxni (Cypr. 
1 9 

Mac), if space rightly indicated. 

(?) Td{v)^ iirtfatra (ta-te-pe-^y LXXVni 
5 6 

(Cypriote), uncertain. 

rdn^ c/3oGure, pent, 932 (Sidoniii). 
4 5 

t(X irtviey, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

o 

TO? Iypai/f[€v], 1037 (Petil. ii). 

3? 

fi. 5y 'HpaicXciSwv, 239(Smyr. Mac), fivfjfia to8c ws, 743 a prf. (Att. vi). 
1 9 s 12 

^ Here and in the next eleven examples the augmented form U to be under- 
stood; )<* 49aM€¥i not 4)de tfflCycy. See note ^ on p. 137. 
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0- roS* Olvalov, 66 (Att. Mac). 

2 8 

T08* ouTTci), cxxvii (Syb. ii). 

i- TovS* lopwjXCvnjl. 10 (Epid.iii). [75] o[r]8e icfftjcvoc, pent, 28 
IS 12a 

(Att. iv-iii), not quite certain. 

rniS* Ufma, 211 (Svros iii). 

s s 

V- To8c *YiI/ikX.€os, 461 a add. 

2 8 

(Meg. vi).* 

Particle U. 

a- S SXoxo^j pent., uv (Del. Nax, vi). 

6 

ToSc 8* avrcoi, 1 79 (Core, vi) . 
4 

S avrwi, same. 

8 

w y ov[Tots], pent., V (Att. vi). 

S aSavaravy pent., cxxxix (Att. v). 
a 8 

w S a^ots, XX (Att. v). 
h 8r 

y am/ppo[ira], 21 (Att. v). cyw 8c *AirrurraTT;s, 22 (Att. v). 

8 4 

8* d/x<^, same. lori Se dilp avroit], xviii (Att. v). 

4 8 6 

6pyrj^ 8* d[vr*], LX (Chios v). rfiptfrai 8c a<l>Ooy<K, pent., 35 

19 2 3 4 

8* avc^iyKcv, 757 (Thisb. v). (Att. iv). 

5 

8* o/ocr^i, pent., 39 (Att. iv) . 'A^X^" ^ a^amrov, pent., same. 

3 12 8 

Buram 8' aS, 35 (Att. iv). cirra 8c airopprj^a^, 26 (Att. iv). 

12 12s 

8* ayOpwroUTKy XXVI (Att. iv) . fnjrpoi 8c 'ApiaoTi8o9, 7 1 (Att. iv). 

2 8 4 5 

8* 'Apycioi, 846 (Arg. iv). [wojAAas 8c oxpoTroXci?, 768 

2 8 12 3 

[tJous 8* oXXovf , cxviii (Delph. iv). (Xanth. iv) . 
1 2 

8* dKTft[iraAovs], pent., same. ci/u 8^ 'AptoroicX^s, 75 (Att. 

2 8 12 8 

8* auTwt, pent., 875 a add, iv-iii). 

3 

(Olymp. iv). 



1 See note ^ p. 167. 
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a- 8' ovrijs, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

6 

8* 'A(r#cAaircoi^, XCVlIg 1. 20 <ntf0ei9 Sk *Aa'KknwUy 773 a RM 

(Epid. iii). (Att. iv), notverifiedy Kunu 

S 'Ao-icAiiirt45]» xcvpj 1. 60 rcfutfi^ Sc dp[cTov], CXXIV (Pher. 

(Epid. iii). iv-iii). 

S avS^avTOSy XCVII3 1. 74 (r(i>[^/Mxrvn;]f 8i dpcr^, 55 (Att. 

4 6 1 S 8 

(Epid. iii). iv-iii). 

[<r]^ 8* dper^, 59 (Atf. iv-ii). crw 8c dpcnj^, Win (Amorg. iv). 

y lifM^ cxvii (Elat. Mac). o^ 8i (a)p€r5s, 56 (Att. iv-ii), 

S 19 

8* dpiOfioy, 239 (Smyrn. Mac). not verified, Kum} 
s 

8* d?rdvo(r^v,LXXxni(Cymeiii-ii), cv 8c (SpyaZf, 855 (AtaL iii), ^i?/ 

«<?/ verified, verifiedj Kum. 

8* oXyco, pent., same, not verified, oyKwra 8c [d]/i.^)3c)3ajcc, pent, 

4 9 8 4 

8* ayxoOiy 491 (Orch. ii). 234 (Smyrna iii).* 
2 

8* *ApiOTai^/9<No, 184 a RM KWTfLOv 8c avTotbtt 772 (Imbr. 

S 8 4 5 

(Core, iii) , not verified. iv-ii). 

8* av$rf<rav, 852 (Att. ii). /Sopw 8c diro 8cafu>v, 849 (Delph. 

3 4 5 

8* ^iprtyaAaicrov, 205 (Halic ii). iv-iii). 

y 'AtSao, 1037 (Petil. ii). ^ ^ aWlpw, 225 (Ephes. 

8* avT^i, same. Mac). 

a* W*r«r[a], cxxvm (Syb. u), ?'™»«P«£«^ » ^X«- pent., 

'«*/z.mW 785 (Cnid. ii). 

^ 8* cirara, CIV (Olymp. vi).* ^ASnvaiwv 8c ^orc^voxrc, pent., 

5 9345 

8* loTi^o-cv, pent., 940 a RM xxv (Att. iv), «<?/ verified ^ - 
(Olymp. Samos v). 

^ The stone has itpmns : the cutter left out a by mistake. 

SThecopyAEMM*. 

'In this and the next seven examples, the augment is to be assumed; see 
note \ p. 137. 
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4. S cvicXcicrav, pent., cxxxDC cv&u/acok 8c cAivov, same, no/ 

4 A 12 8 

(Att. v). verified^ Kutn. 

8* Icrrncrcv, 211 (Svros iii). 

9 8 

^s 8* IXmt', 44 (Att. iv-iii), not 

verifUdy Kum. 

y 2\iircv, XXXIV (Att. iv-iii), «^/ 
3 

verifiedy Kum. 
(?)y IXiTTov, 96 (Att. iv-ii), 

8 

Others 8^ Xt7r[(tf]v. 
8* IXiirov, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.). 

8* 2Xixrcv, lyric, XCVII4 1. 49 (Epid. (?) 8c cfcrcv, Lxxxi (Didym. vi), 

• • • V 

"*^' unless hiatus. 

TV y c^;, cxra (Haliart. vi-v). 

4 

o 8* k^y pent, xcv(01ymp. -^4^. v). 
3 

ra^ov 8* cirt, 69 (Att. iv). mtrrZiv 8i ^pyoiv, 52 (Att. iv), 

4 4 A 

8' coTt, pent, 71 (Att. iv), not verified, Kum, 

8 

8* ^v, same. Tou8e 8c Iri, 925 (Att. iv). 

2 1 2 

8* hraiviKy xxvm (Att. iv). 

6 

8* Itw, 43 (Att. iv). 

S cvo-ejScW, pent, 90 (Att. iv), 
a 3 

not verifiedy Kum. 
8* ctKcSv, pent., xxn (Att. iv). 

8 

(?) 8* It ix^v, pent., xxxm (Att. 

6 

iv), uncertain. 
84s y W, cxvffl (Delph. iv). 

£ci>8c#ca 8* ^^, pent., same. 

1 2 

8* Ev/aoXttos, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
3 

^ «fpyoc9, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

8 
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BBFOKB 



y c[pyo]v, pent, 769 (Eryth. iv). 
4 

^ccrt S* ^1^, pent., 774(Priene iv-iii). 
1 a 

tSw ^ hrL, 66 (Att. Mac.) . Xwrai^ 8c ^Aavicmuf , 88 ( Att* 

S 5 6 

Kdfmi y cv, 92 (Att. iv-ii). iv-ii), notverifiedy Kum. 

4 

y ^KTcXcaoi, pent., 85 (Att. iv-ii), 

Z 3 

«^/ verified y Kum, 

y €Vi5owr[a], 81 (Att. iv-ii).* 

5 

xcpiy^y, 96 (Att iv-ii) .• 

4 

y cWA^v], 860 (Chios iii-ii). 

y €otA pent, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

ret y as, 552 a add. (unkn. Mac.). 

y^^,pent,5i9(Thessalon.Mac.). /iifr^p 8^ h oucot«, iamb, trim., 
4 1 s 

y c^^vaav,pent, 183 (Core. Mac). 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
4 fi 

ooTca y cv, pent., same. 
1 s 

OvnaKio y ivj 490 (Theb. Mac). 
1 9 

y €ifu, same. 

8 

y cotxcv, iamb, trim., cxi (Helic 
3 

Mac), 
fy y Ivos, XLH (Orop. iii). 

y iaiBmv, xcvus 1. 64 (Epid. iii). 

6 

y iaopav, xcix (Tegea Mac). 

s 

y clXe, same. 
2 

«v y ci^, 33 (Att. iii-ii). 
5 

y €of^X]os, pent, 40 (Att iii-ii). 

4 



^ Kaibel tacitly omits this 8*; I cannot find oat on what authority. .Ross, the 
Ephem. Arch. n. 311, and Kumanudes, all gi?e it 
^ See note >, p. 128. 
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4. S ds, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

ff iii€iv[ov], 926 (Herm. iii).* 
S* Ev)3ovXov, pent., 205 (Halic. ii). 

9 8 

y hipav, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

8 

S €irCirpo(rO€v, same. 

A 

f tifUy same. 
s 

y i(€irrav, cxxvni (Syb. ii), not 
s 3 

S* iwipav, same, ii^/ verified, 
3 

0eo« y jfcnTi, same, not verified, 
4 

t|. S' ^AiKinv, pent., 220 (Amorg.iv). irats S^ 'HpoicXeiSov, 71 (Att. iv). 
y ?K, pent., cvni (Olymp. iv). 

8 

y 5[c]v, pent., 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
y ^X^c, xcviif 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

y ^X^cf, pent., 932 (Sidon iii). 

4 

y i}ycfio(riv, 242 (Mytil. Mac). 
^ y o?, 21 (Att. v). avro) 8^ ov, 87 (Att. iv), not 

S IS 

y ol, 23 (Att. iv), not verified. verified ^ Kum, 

£ 

y ovo/ia, 90 (Att. iv), not verified. 

y ovo/ia, pent., XXVII (Att. iv). kvra 8^ oirXtras, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

6 IS 

Jlpaiayopa^ S ovofi, 255 (Cjrpr. iv-iii). 

1 8 

y ovofuurroL, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

y oSivofjui^ 189 (Melos iii), not KartSW Sk 6 (\j w— .^), lyric, 
Jm/^^. xcvn,1.45 (Epid.m). 

y ovvofjL% iamb, trim., 258 (Alex. 

s 

• • • • • V 

in-n) . 
^ Not 8i Kttyovf as the familar form has the preference. Cp. pp. 58 and 62. 
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o- S* oSvo/m, 89 (Att iv— ii), not 

s 

verifiedy Kum. 
8* ocruxv, same, not verified^ Kum, 

ocrcvc? 8* oc, troch. tetr., 783 

(Cnid. iv-ii). 

8* ovafiAxrOff, lyric, XCVII4 1. 43 
(Epid. iii). 

S 6vofjLauiT&rf, lyric, Same, 1. 44. 

8* ovK, troch. tetr^ xcviii (Epid. iii). 

8* ov, pent., 854 (Delos ii). 

4 

8* oSouct, 491 (Orch. ii). 
3 

8* Oi8»rd8av,pent., 11 35 (vase Mac.). 

2 8 

«. 8* ap<rc, XCVII5 1. 72 (Epid. iii). 
5 

i- 8* ifjL€po€imov^ lyric, XCVU4 1. 47 FUHTcmf 8c cmrw, XXn (Att iv), 
(Epid. 111). 

y 2aT€, 1037 (Peril, ii). ^{ot 8i Iinr^s, 849 (Delph. 

5 1 s s 



iv-m). 



8* uccm, cxxvin (Syb. ii), nat 

verified. 
V- 8* vyicuii^, lyric, xcvn4 1. 55 (Epid. iii.) 

8* vcnraToi', 184 a RM (Corc. ii), 

4 

not verified, 

8* ynro Ko\ir6v^ cxxvm (Syb. ii), 
3 

not verified, 

a. ^ aiu»v. 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

i 3 

f- rf^ cVi, 484 (Tanag. v). 

ov8* *EirafUvci)F8(n;, pent., 768 a prf. 

] 2 3 

(Theb. iv-iii), not verified. 
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i4r 



BEFORK 

O- 



ParticU 

a- TToXe/AOK 9 aim, 19 (Att. vi). 

4 

[ovfijfiaxui T* av[c^cv], pent., 

A 6 

xciv (Olymp. Corinth v). 
TcXcoToSucw T aird, 750 a add. 

(Paros v). 
BUyrov r av^, pent., same. 

8 4 

X^pov T dircSci^K, 774 (Prien. 
5 e 

• • • • X 

IV-IU) . 

Twv T oXXciDv, pent., 66 (Att. 

S 8 

Mac). 
64>pa T 'AwdXAwv, LXDC (Rhod. 

5 6 

Mac). 

avftur/ilov T aiirvj pent., 214 

2 8 4 

(Rhen. iii). 
T aoTtpoinji, cxxvra (Syb. ii), 

2 8 

not verified. 



'Ayinyis T cvtfoSc, 86 (Att. iv). 
1 2 

TCHs r c7rtyiyvo/xewH[sJ, pent., 

4.8 6 

XXXI (Att. iv). 

iratSt T* cput, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
1 2 

ou T* Evpdwrwv, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

dya^ T ^&ivixHT€, pent., 89 (Att. 
34 5 

iv-ii), not verified, Kum, 



^8^ 6fjLopi^iJuw, 773 b RM (Att. 

A 6 

iv-iii), not verified, Kum, 
cviroXcfiov re 6pernv, pent., 34 

4 8 6 

(Att. iv) . 
KJ^wnv T€ (SpcrnS) pent., 64 

(Att. iv). 

iv Tc dvBpiav, pent., 62 (Att. iv)» 
1 2 

^[Wovf re dffktxftopov^, 938 

1 2 8 

(Tanag. iv). 
0e(rao</»doovs re ayvaS) 774 (Prien. 

12 8 

• • • • V 

IV-Ul). 
\€(au(r$aL re avSpas, XCVDj 1. 15 

12 8 

(Epid. iii). 

vio>i re 'AcTKAafruai, same, 1. 18. 
8 4 

dvnrotat re 'A9vnvai, 88 (Att. 
8 « 

ivAi), not verified, Kum. 
iroaiv re avr^?, pent., 83 (Att. 

2 8 

iv-ii), not verified. 
iraiStav re dKfuuaj pent., XLVin 

1 2 3 

(Chalcis Mac). 
iroo-rtl re kratpoMriVy pent., 49 

1 2 8 

(Att. iv). 
Ipyajv re ev a/AiAAa[i9]9 XXII 

8 

(Att iv). 
<^t&i)Xos re cvtfoSe, XXXV (Att. iv). 

4 8 

[{IcDcra re cKoivoivow, pent., XLin 

1 2 8 

(Salam. iv-iii). 
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t- xfrtfTrSiv T ipyfovy 65 (Att. iv-ii), 

no^ verified^ Kum. 

fijoipai T cXcovof v], XL (Att. KavKoato^ re ^vrof, pent., 773 

5 B 934 

Mac). (Panticap. Mac.). 

fLrirpoq r cvacjStnv, pent., 858 

(Milet. iv-ii). 
KaoToAxav r* cXfal^Sov, pent., 926 vYvracrov? re eucoi, iamb, trim., 

45 6 3 4 6 

(Herm. iii).* 246 (Bith. Mac), 

rcfcvoif r iparav, XCVnj 1. 22 irXdxmpt re €v<l>po(rvyrfi, pent., 

45 12 3 

(Epid. iii). lxxxiv (Heracl. Pont, iii-ii), 

(?) T ioTi [y]^s, pent., 249 (Byz. 

d 6 

Mac), changed by Kaibel. 

crw ff *E#cor»i, 1136 (Att. iii-ii). 
17 it 

n- KoAAtOTOif T nyXcuoas, pent., 

S 3 4 8 

cxvii; (Delph. iv). 

vaov ff iJSe, 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 
1 t 

ff nAiOK, pent, Lxxxm (Cyme 

iii-ii), notverijud, 

0- likw ff SU, 89 (Att. iv-ii), not (?)-KX.€a re & d8cX<^o$, cxxn 

4 3 4 

verified^ Kum, ( Phars. v) , so Cauer ; probable. 

^ ♦tA^s re otv 17, 82 (Att. iv). 

3 4 

oper^i re ovk, pent., 39 (Att. iv). 

8 4 

«- ^Hpoi re ttky 742 (Crissa vi). 

1 s 

1- iro^ei tf" 2cpoi9, 38 (Att. iv). otcrt re \frw\ pent., 35 a add. 

Ah 45 

(Att. iv), not verified. 
dfJLi>OT€pourLffiaoy,LXXXni{Cyme Xufitavaq re Icpovs, CXXVII (Syb. 

12 3 12 3 

iii-ii), not verified, ii), not verified. 



1 Sec note >, p. 137. 
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1 f s 

( Plat- V » . rescoranoo d^ certain. 
cAanSi 7* fo^ pent., 39 ( Att. h). 



I 



(?) ^JUk 7 ijfii'vaF. 96 (Att. 

iv-ii), not certain.^ 



rwiTc ^vo(nur\ pent, un ( Del, ii V 
mu ooi 7c ^poMt, cxil ^Theb. ii). 

1 X « 



Atherhi 

WW ipunmvmw* pent., 487 
s 3 

(Thisb. v). 
(?) or aartapnK, Lolling cxxn 

3 

(Phars. v), similarly Rohl and 
Cauer: Meister and Fick 
otherwise. 

[tJot aixM*", 749 (Att. v). 

6 

ovmr OK, 24 (Att. iv). 



1 It is hard to tell whether f H or TH was originally cut. 
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f- [ouJiroT* iwoLvov, 488 (Tanag. v). d) irore IffH^a {po-te-e'Ve-re-xa) 

5 « A 6 

Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

( ?) wtn c[/r]<o[Xircil, 489 (Theb. 

iv), if rightly restored.* 
TwvTor* ^f, pent., 768 (Xanth.iv). a[v]ik [x]are ^iic«r], 925 (Att. 

iv). 

(?)iroT* if€Unfi {po-te-), LXXIV 

(Cypriote) , if rightly read. 
TOT* lirctra, 1 03 7 (Petil. ii). 

o- rorc *OXvf&xiai, cvm (Olymp. iv). 

u- a iroff xnr\ 77 (Att. iii). 
1 

Op (?)irpd(r^ap\ pent., 744 (Olymp. KoBwr^fSt dyopcvei, 234 (Smym. 

v) , according to the stone, but iii) . 

vpwrBa [8]c is sure ; cp. p. 79. 
c- wpotrOt iwcirwOaq, CXXVII (Syb. 

6 6 

ii), not verified. 
3. Elision of .0. 

-TO Verbal Ending, 

». iJ[XA.]a^vr' dfKTiTv, pent., 2 1 (Att. v) . 
1 s 3 

wc€T avos, pent., 36 (Att. v). 

4 5 

c2A«r* a«Dpoc, pent., 221 (Amorg. 
4 5 

iv-m). 

iJcnrcuraT* avro?) 858 (Milet. y€yero AlyXa (v^w ), lyric, 

.^_..v • XCVII4 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 

ycvcr*dv&>«iiv, Lxm(SainosMac.). ^'Scro Spa Zcv9. XCVII5 1. 61 

(Epid. iii). 

^ voTc [^Jfi^Xrci] seems possible. 
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«- ayop€v€T CK, iamb, trim., 258 Avero ^^rtixcviial. 72 (Epid. iii). 

8 4 5 8 a 

(Alex, iii-ii). 

ircpi^Ci&Mr' eupvoira, XCVIIs 1. 26 
4 5 « 

(Epid. iii). 
ovoovur' iatBiav, pent., LUi (Del. ii) . 

5 6 

«•- (?) cSs okero cw, pent., cxxii 

4 5 

(Phars. v), ace. to Rohl. 
*- ^[y]«[»']^' •l^oxat, pent., 187 

5 6 

(Ithac. Mac). 
IvXer *Ia<rctfv, 205 (Halic. ii). 

A 6 

V. cZbu^ vird, pent., 924 (Att. iii-ii). 
4 5 

The cases [wjvo^ o and <5X€t' i[Kuvcv] in 19, disappear in conse- 
quence of Lolling's re-examination of the stone. 

-o Nominal Endings. 

». rour' &!r€y€i,fju£f unmetrical verse, 
XXVI (Att. iv). 

i- tout' €T€\€<r<r€, pent., 740 
4 5 

(Melos vi). 
[Sy irm 74 (Att. iv-ii). 

$v* cvoccDv, 941 (Att. iii). 

a- (?) cvyus 680? dya^ov, 3 (Att. vi), 

2 34 

according to copy.* 

-o in PreposiHons, 

[i\ir apa, iamb., 1 1 33 (vase v). 
dv dv[8p]o)v, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

* HOAOI. I^c stone seems no longer to exist. M&i is out of the question. 
Kaibel, after Kiessling, makes 680G, by taking I as : ; see p. 106. Respecting the 
possibility of elided -0 in -oio, Bergk on Archil, fir. 77 (Poet. Lyr.* II, p. 404), 
Lugebil in Fleckeisen's Jahrb. suppl. vol. XII. p. 212, and Christ's Proleg. ad 
Iliad, p. 135, may be consulted. 



IS2 
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a- Air' *ApKahtrK, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

c- &tr EvSofoco, 941 c RM 
4 5 

(Olymp. v). 
dir EvpajTO, 768 a prf. (Theb. 

8 8 

iv-iii), not verified. 
d^' *EAAaSos, 932 (Sidon iii). 

f|- Air" v7»^«Qi$, xxvn (Att. iv). 

8 S 

Air* ^Bimfy pent., 938 a prf. 

O D 

(Theb. iv). 

A^' ^fjueriptfi, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
2 3 

a- VTT ayxo, same. 

vir* Apyvpov, 855 (Atal. iii), ftif/ 

4 

verified, Kutn, 
\m ai;(/ui^, troch., tetr., 790 

(Dyme iii). 
o- vjf oxOais, 234 (Smym. iii). 

6 

at- vir* <tf8(va>v, 77 (Att. iii). 
s s 

i- v^*iinrouayoc(rt, 183 (Core. Mac.). 
4 5 



Airo Efv/utlviwrras, LXVI (Thera 

4 A 

vi), not certain. 



i- e^' My 181 (Core. vi). 
5 

Or t(Tr Af>€ra9« pent., 744 (Olymp. v). 
loT* *AXxcuVcros, 856 (AtaL 

S 4 

Mac.), not verified 



4. EUSION OF .t. 
<(|&C, fcrrC. 

cifu AvSpiaS) iamb, trim., 1097 
8 4 

(Del. vi). 
c2)lu aun, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

dyl Evavopi&i, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 

8 8 4 
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f- ^oTi '^^^co-os, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 

8 8 

o- i<rr iwikf 761 (Aeg. v). 

hrr ovSiy, 492 (Theb. iv). 
2 

Meister's reading ^<r<rr* 'Ay€\[ao5] in cxxn is not very probable. 

5 6 

H Dative Singular. 
o- naA(X)a& 'AAivouu, X (Att. vi). 

1 2 3 

mvpvKi aBavartavy 772 (Imbr. 
f . 2 8 

IV-ll) . 

vwaiKi l<r6\rfVy 53 (Att. iv)/ 

8 4 

not verified, 
(?) (TCtffiari iKdvtavy 26 (Att. iv), 

A 6 

probably mistake for a-iafmn 

o- /^dfjuiTpi (Xkov, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

8 4 

V. SvaKTi vt(tft, xcvDs 1. 1 8 ( Epid . iii) . 

8 8 

I count out 'AirdAX(Dv( vl6^, 778, on which see pp. 46 and 104. 

4 T 

Dative PluraL 

<. ipv€<n iXalai, XCVn^ 1. 20 

8 4 



(Epid. iii). 

fUCOOn, iTi. 



i- dKoc irwvy pent., 519 (Thessalon. 
1 3 

Mac). 
(?) S* ir Hx^iv, pent., xxxin 

(Att. iv), very uncertain ; 8c t* ? 

H in Prepositions, 
a- 6yr dpenjs, pent., 2 (Att. vi). 

8 S 



^ On this see p. 38. 
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o- avT ayaStav, pent., 757aprf. 
s s 

(Thisb. v). 
A[vr7 Aya%, LX (Chios v).^ 

2 S 

dyr AperSs, pent., 856 a prf. (Hyp. 
s s 

Mac), not verified. 

m- ^ <5v, pent., xxxn (Att. iv). 
1 

\i\v9 a»v, xxm (Att. iv). 
1 

dv^ aiv, 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 
1 

tt- lir *Apd0Oou>, 180 (Core. vi). 
4 5 

iw Av8pcur^ 35 (Att. iv). 

6 

iv dvSp<tfv, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

6 

e^' ayvov, XCVHs 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 

6 

iir 'AX<^to>t, 941 b RM(01ynip. iii). 
4 5 

iv dioo-iv, pent., 234 (Smym. iii). 
5 « 

iv dpi(rT€pd, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
5 

«. iv tfryarov^ 197 a add. (Rhod. 

8 

Mac.) . 
iv cvcre^uu, pent, 786(Halic. ii). 

6 6 

o. iv 'OX. . ci&u, 486 (Thesp. v). 

8 8 

«. iv (iMa;/uu>ri Ipfov], iamb, trim., 
1 s 

246 (Bith. Mac). 
ur iroT *A7rdAA.«D, XCVOj 1. 19 (Epid. 
iii), unless we assume v6t. 



^ Omission of 1 is certain from the number of letters, as the inscription is cut 
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5. EusiON OF Diphthongs. 
8EF0RB 



a- 



Xdpira^ jioi d7r€8Q)Ka[vJ, 95 (Att. 
5 6 

iii), unless /acm l8<i)Kav was 
intended. 



ivSciiacrff epya (for -o^oi), pent., 

3 8 4 

492 (Theb. iv). 
Ktiff 'HpaKXetSiK (for KCtrcu), 213 

(Del. iv-ii). 



From these lists several interesting facts appear. First the differ- 
ence between prepositions and other words. The elided vowel of a 
preposition is not written. There is only one instance, and that is 
not entirely certain. In other words than prepositions the elided 
vowel is written between one- third and one- fourth of the time. The 
numbers are, seriously doubtful cases eliminated : 

fVords not Prepositions. Prepositions. 

-a omitted 91, written 29 -a omitted 14 

-€ " 275 " 104 -o " 15 (written I?) 

-o " 15 " 3 1 " 19 

-i " 6 " 10 



387 146 48 

The natural deduction from this is, that elision of prepositions was 
total, but that elision of other words was — or might be — partial. 

Was it always partial or only sometimes? Two things are con- 
ceivable. Either the elided vowel was alwa}'S sounded a little, but so 
slightly that the Greeks did not know whether to write it or not. Or 
it was sometimes slightly sounded and sometimes entirely suppressed, 
according to the caprice of the speaker. On the first supposition the 
diversity between to^ aya\fm and t6^ ayaXfm is merely graphic, on 
the second it represents a difference of pronunciation. Decisive in 
favor of the second alternative is the fact that we find on the one 

hand o-oifiad' cXoiv, ipireff aifx, ir€vTf\KOV& 09, o\ 6, wapi&tj^^ vppio-aL, 



* See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.^ p. 244. 
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9 inrOj iroff vir', €uraff vrroj and on the Other i&rfKa ocrtois, optica tSptxrevy 
ay€$tfK€ vi09, avOpiMnrt 09, re ayrns, re avr^f, re eroijpourtv, re oTv, re ck, 
re tcpov9, avaicrt vicot, the distinction in the employment of the aspirate 
being consistently observed. It is certain that in a-m/juiff iX^v the 
aspirate was written simply because the h of €\a>v was unconsciously 
brought into connection with the r of (rtofuiT ; what was pronounced 
was sdmat helon. Now if there had been even the slightest vowel- 
sound between the / and the h, no one could possibly have imagined 
that he heard a $. 

As among the three vowels a, c,«o, there does not appear to be 
any significant difference in the relative frequency with which they 
are written or omitted. But different words do differ in this respect. 
It can hardly be accident that re is written nearly as often as r or tf*, 
while 8e and S* are as i to 3|. I subjoin the figures for the most 



numerous classes : 














-a nom. fem., 


omitted 


«3» 


written 


9- 


-c 3d pers., omitted 


i3» 


written 10. 


-|UI 


fi 


21 


M 


3. 


-€ imp. sg. pi., " 


8 


I. 


-a ace. sg.y 


«< 


II 


M 


7- 


-€ vocat., " 


6 


" 4. 


-a neut. pL, 


(( 


17 


«( 


4- 


|M, etc. ... " 


3« 


6. 


-a adverbs, 


i< 


21 


it 


3- 


oSc, etc. . . " 


59 


" 20. 


-TO 3d pcrs., 


« 


II 


i( 


3- 


l^y .... 

TV| . ■ • . 


u8 
30 


« 32. 
" 23. 



The succeeding vowel seems also to make a difference in the 
tendency to write the elided vowel. It is oftenest written before a-. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the cases of -a of the nominative 
singular, -e of the 3d person, o^, and Sc, as will be seen on reference 
to the foregoing lists. Altogether (omitting still the prepositions) : 







-a 


-€ 


•0 


-t 




'Omitted. 


Written. , 


Omitted. 


Writtep. 

54 


1 Omitted. 


■ 1 
Written. 

1 


Omitted. 


Written. 


Before 


a- 


31 


10 


99 


6 


2 


2 


4 




€- 


42 


" 


120 


25 


6 


I 


2 


4 




1- 


6 


— 


12 


5 


- 


- 


— 


- 




0- 


10 


3 


24 


II 


- 


- 


2 


I 




«•- 


— 


— 


4 


2 


— 


- 


- 


- 




l- 


I 


2 


9 


5 


2 


- 


- 


- 




V- 


' 


3 


7 


2 


I 


— 


— 


I 
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The elisibility of -i in the dative singular is attested by five certain 
examples. But the -i is written in all five examples, and it is clear 
that here at least we have to deal with consonantization of the vowel, 
not suppression. The statement of Eustathius on K 277 (p. 805, 18) 
is fiiUy borne out. The " woAotot," he says, wrote opvi^i 'OSwcvs in 
full, and not opvtff 'OSwcw, " kot iK$Xul/iv.** As to fiuther traces of 
this usage in our Homeric tradition — traces uniformly neglected by 
. the editors — see La Roche, Homerische Untersuckungeriy P« 1 2 7 flg.^ 
Altogether it is evident that this treatment of dative -i does not stand 
on the same footing as ordinary elision. It was evidently not con- 
sidered an ornament to the verse. The augment was omitted to 
avoid it: TnuSt ^ecrav, pent., LXDC (Rhod. Mac), TnuSi \iVc9, pent., 

6 t s 

505 (Tricca iii). 

Diphthongs are elided three times ; in two cases the diphthong is 
not written, and its entire suppression is shown, in one of these, by 
the form Kuff, 

There is no discernible difference between earlier and later inscrip- 
tions in the usages of elision. 



XIII. 
APHAERESIS. 



There is only one clear case of * aphaeresis,* and in that the sup- 
pressed vowel is written : 

Twt imyovov, pent., 781 (Cnid. iii). 

1 2 

The Cypriote inscriptions fiimish three more — all problematical. 

Of F€S6x^ 'AXc/rori;?, Lxxvin, we have spoken on pp. 48 and 77. 
3 4 

Of BtSii d\{\y irvx a #ci/p (or $€^i 6\(\y irvx a iciyp), LXXIV, OQ 

pp. 55, 103, and 119. Of ov yap Ti cTrurrats, in the same inscription,. 



^ A few additional itsHmonia may be found in La Roche's critical editions. 
The passages in which the reading with -c has come down to us, either in manu- 
scripts or through Eustathius, are: r 349 (=P 45), A 259, E 5, K 277, A 544^ 
588, P 324 (all the manuscripts), H 26, c 62. 
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on p. 74. Kaibel's reading ^p«M.p[^] Vreroinxrrai in 96 has no 

adequate foundation: see p. 128, note. 

. Of course we do not count instances of omitted augment, nor those 
like cyo) KuvTfv (1136); not even when the i- is written by mistake, 
as in crcuMM Cfcrcpicrotv, pent., 183, o-w/iart iKuvwvj 26. 

« 6 5 « 



XIV. 

N MOVABLE. 

I . Of V movable as employed or omitted according to ordinary poetic 
custom, to avoid hiatus or to make or avoid position ((SXeorcv^Api/?, 
180 ; irao'tv fjuajcdpurrtK^ 26 ; O^kc t6^ ayr, 2 ; crcXco-orc Tp6<f>iov, 740), 
no record has been kept. Violations of these usages occur as follows : 

IVrongfy writttn. 

[dvc^]»c€v Aw, 738 ( Att. vi) . 

6y€$rfK€y KaAA(i>vo9, cxu (Delos, unknown). 
8 4 

MOrfKcy 0av6(v)Toi{v), 9 (Att. vi). 

B 6 

cTirev SC[K]ajuw, Lxxxi (Didym. vi). 

iarnorcy toSc (unless ^(nwcv tc^), Lvm (Amorg. iv). 

i^povritnv OarjTw, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 

1 S3 

IVrongiy omitted. 

fjpwn ^tXrpoiv, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 

1 * 8 

€OrfK€ ray 6fi6X€KTpov, same.^ 
45 « 

6y€$yiKt 'AAivata[i], CI (Lac. vi-v). 

3 4 5 

In the last example the omission of the v is doubtless due to dialectic 
influence.* 

1 Boeckh guessed %6hk([v i]kvy Kaibel I^kc [fie] rd». 
* See G. Meyer, Grieck, Gramm.f p. 298. 
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2. At the end of a verse v movable is nearly always written. The 
eicamples are subjoined. Except where the contrary is stated, each 
case has been verified by reference to the publications in capitals, or 
to the stone itself. ^ Not verified'* means simply that only minuscule 
copies were accessible to me (compare p. 127). 



lir^K€¥, 5 (Att. vi). 
KariOrfKevy 15 (Att. vi). 
iworrfo-evy VI (Att. vi). 

iTToirjacyy XV (Att. vi), if verse. 

[rjcrao-iv, 25 (Att. iv). 
dv8pa7ro8occrtv, 26 (Att. iv). 
AyadoiiTiv, 35 (Att. iv).* 
vofwunv, same, 
dywo-iv, 38 (Att. iv). 
iwiPrfO-ey, 39 (Att. iv). 
iarCvy 61 (Att. iv-iii), not 

verified^ Kum, 
Koaiyv-qrauriVy 82 (Att. iv). 
St€/jL€iv€Vf same. 
lOrfKcv, 86 (Att. iv). 
i^ovaw, same. 
lrvx€y, xxxili (Att. iv). 
ainurtv, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 
cKoXv^cv, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 
^oTtv, 48 (Att. iii). 
airaaivy 95 (Att. iii). 
iirovrffrev, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 
iptiey, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 
rpiiroo'iv, same. 
Ircvicv, 260 (Cyren. ii). 
Trpdvurivy 491 (Orch. ii). 
/icXcccro-iv, same. 
hxnv, 1037 (Petil. ii). 



ivoCrfircv, XLVI (Eub. v). 
. . . <rw7fatvy LV (Nax. v). 
dy«^ic[c]v, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
coTc^oi^aKrcy, same.* 
€in;yAot<r€v, 492 (Theb. iv). 
clA.cv, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv-iii), no/ 

verified, 
av<T€v, cxvii (Elat. Mac). 
IWeoTiv, cxv (Elat. iii). 
i<rx€yy 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
aytOrfKcv, same. 
Sxovaiv, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
TrpoetfKcv, 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 
iTr€$€iK€Vy cxxiii (Pher. iv-iii). 
'SiTpoifHia'iv, 184 (Core. iii). 
uixcv, troch., 790 (Dyme iii). 
&[p]i[$]firj<r€uv, 926 (Herm. iii). 
\op6unv, same. 
iaTe<l>dv[<o]cr€v, same. 
O€oi<nv, XCVII2 1. II (Epid. iii). 
oirkoKTiVy XCVII5 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 
xdpuTiv, 189 (Melos iii), nof verified. 
^\$€y, LXiii (Sam. Mac), 
dioo-iv, 234 (Smym. iii). 
ScKoSeo-o-iv, 240 (Smym. Mac). 
£l[8]cv, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
dyaOoiaiv, 249 (Byz. Mac). 
v€fjLova-Lv, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
aviOrfKcv, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
ckXo^cv, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 



* Kaibel wrong. 

^ The N is incomplete on the stone, but certain. 
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The next verse begins with a consonant in 23 cases, with a vowel 
in 18. In 4 instances the beginning of the next verse is uncertain^ 
and in 1 1 the word stands at the end of the epigram. 

N movable is omitted at the end of a verse in these instances ; 

iOav€, I a add. (Att. vi). iarC, 71 (Att. iv). 

c^Kc, 742 (Crissd vi). cort, 235 (Smym. iii). 

dyiOrfKt, cxxvi (Metap. vi). Ixafie, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

pofoMTi, 180 (Core. vi). int^pafit, iamb., 258 (Alex, iii-ii). 

iiroUt, 179 (Core. vi). KOfyiraXifJuoun, CXXVffl (Syb. ii), fiof 

pifioKi, iamb., 1133 (vase v) ; verified. 

omission perhaps due to lack 

of room. 

A comparatively large number of these omissions, it will be observed, 
occur in early inscriptions. The second, third, and fourth cases may 
be due to dialectic influence, although 180 has -v in cSXco-cv. In 6 
cases a consonant begins the next verse, in 2 a vowel ; in 3 cases the 
word ends the epigram. 

In 1 7, KaibePs [KarcJ^xcv should be [KaTf\OriKt[v] : the stone is 
broken off, and it is impossible to tell whether N was there or not. 
Similarly in <^iXour[i], 71. 

3. Respecting the writing of -v movable before two consonants, 
the testimony of the inscriptions is altogether affirmative. 

dvcoTourcv irpea-pvrara, pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
8 8 4 5 

i$av€{i)v TrpoKiTTowm, 58 a RM (Att. iv) ; mistake for 
2 3 

I0av€y, 

yeywcv XPV^^ 95 i^^^- ^")- 

3 4 

cvo-e/^eo-iv KXijpoiq^ 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
12 8 

irvx^y FAvKcpa, pent., 53 (Att. iv). 

S 6 

dfi4^€paXMv irripvyas, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii) . 

4 o fl 

ioTiv fivrjfjuoLf iamb, trim., 210 (Ceos iv-iii). 

8 3 

AarToiiny Hcvo^vroc, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

AS 6 

So [i\<rraxr€s ctkoitov, xlv (Aeg. v) is probably to be understood 
(like h oTijXiTt for iv <m;Xiyt), with Roehl. 
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APPENDIX. 



UST OF INSCRIPnONS USED. 



Abbreviations are employed as follows : 



add. . 
prf. 
RM . 
CIA . 
CIG . 
IGA . 
IBM . 
Kum. . 
Eph. . 
Lowy . 



Addenda to Kaibel's Epigrammata. 

Preface to the same. 

Rhein. Museum, vol. xxxiv (1879}, pp. l8i fig. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Roehl's Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 

Inscriptions of the British Museum. 

Kumanudes' *Arri«r^f inypa^ 4irtT6fi0tot. 

*E4>'nfitpU apx<iioKoytic/i. 

Lowy's Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer. 



Other abbreviations will hardly need explanation. 

In designating the metres, Aex, = hexameter; «/. = elegiac; dac/. indicates that 
from the fragmentary condition of the epigram it cannot be discerned whether it 
was in elegiacs or hexameters; i. /. = iambic trimeters; /. /. = trochaic tetrameters; 
ei. irr. means that the " pentameters " do not alternate with the hexameters in 
the usual way. 

In giving the number of verses, the sign 4- indicates that the epigram originally 
had a greater, but no longer ascertainable, number of verses. Two numbers (2. x) 
indicate separate epigrams on the same stone. 

Small Roman numerals (vi) mean centuries B.C. 
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A. — KAIBEL'S INSCRIFnONS. 



Kaihrl. 


Elsewhere PubUslied. 


Place. 


Age. 


« Nr. 
Metre. Venes. 

i 


I 


CIA. I. 463. 


Att 


• 


d. 




4 


I a add. 


CIA. IV. 477 c. 


M 


« 


el. 




2 


2 


Better CIA. iv. 477 b. 
liJwy 395. 


M 


" 


el. 




2 


2aRMi 


Roehl, Imagines Insc. Ant 
xxxi, 21. 


M 


M 


el. 




2 


3 


CIA. I. 465. 


M 


M 


hex. 




2 


4 


" "466. Lowyii. 


M 


« 


dact. 




1 + 


4 a add. 


CIA. IV. 477 a. Lowy 18. 


" 


M 


hex. 




I 


5 


CIA. I. 468. 


M 


<f 


hex. 




I 


6 


" " 469. Better Lowy 1 2. 


M 


M 


el. 




2 


7 


" " 470. 


U 


M 


hex. 




2 


82 


** " 471. Lowy 13. 


<« 


<l 


el. + hex. 




2.1 


9 


" " 472. 


«« 


<« 


dact. 




2 


10 


" "473- 


M 


« 


el. 




2 


II 


" "475. 


M 


(( 


• • 


1. 1. 


« 


12 


" " 476. 


« 


« 


dact. 


2? 


13 


" " 477. Better Lowy 8. 


« 


i( 


el. 




2 


14 


" "478- 


M 


«< 


dact.* 




2? 


«5 


« "479. 


« 


M 


el. 




2 


16 


" "481. 


M 


« 


el. 




2 


17 


" " 482. Lowy 396. 


" 


« 


el. 




2 


18 


" ** 487. 


«< 


M 


el. 




1 + 


19 


" " 492. Better Lolling, 
Mittheilungen, v, 1880, 
p. 244 flg. 


«< 


M 


hex. 




2 


20 


CIA. I. 441. 


« 


V 


dact. 




? 


21 


" "442. IBM. I. III. 


<( 


« 


el. 




44.4. 


22 


IGA. 368. 


Att. Ag^. 


« 


el. 




2 


23 




Att. 


iv 


el. irr. 




3 


24 


CIG. 173. 


«< 


« 


el. 




2.2 + 



ffrifBi Kol otKTipoy eif/ia Bpdirttifos id^v. 

2 It appears to be taken for granted that [Ep]istemon is the artist's name. But 
[ovK Aycir] urr^^«y r<(8* ix6€i '\w{w)6a[Tpa]Tos {ff)r}ficL seems possible. Compare 
759, OVK &8a^f UJiptos. 

* According to Bergk, Litteraturgesch. I. p. 385, two logaoedic cola. 
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Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


25 


Rhein. Museum, viii, p. 625. 


Att. 


iv 


el. 


• • 


4 


26 


CIG. 175. Kum. 16. 


tt 


tt 


hex. 


• • 


9 


27 


Eph. 545. 


(« 


tt 


el. 


m ■ 


2 + 


28 


Rang. 2204. Kuin. 3480. 
Cp. Henverden, Mnem.x, 
p. 386. 


« 


• ■ • • 

IV-lll 


d. 

• 


• ■ 


4 


29 


CIG. 1042. 


(« 


• •• 

IV-U 


dact. 




4 


30 


Eph. 2565. 


« 


• •• 

ill 


el. 




6 


31 


Kum. 3483. 


tt 


IV-U 


dact. 




2 


32 


" 3492. 


** 


tt 


dact. 




2 


33 


" 3493- 


tt 


... .. 

111-U 


d. 




10 


34 


Bull. Arch. 1870, p. 146. 
Kum. 858. 


tt 


iv 


d. 




4» 


35 


Kum. 2784. 


tt 


tt 


d. 




4.6 


35 a add. 




tt 


•1 


d. 




44- 


36 


Arch. Zt. 1 87 1, p. 29. 
Kohler, Mittheilungen X 
(1885), p. 366. 


tt 


V 


d. 




4 


37 


Arch. Zt. 1 87 1, p. 28. 


tt 


iv 


d. 


• • 


4 


38 


" " " p. 27. 


tt 


• tt 


d. 


• • 


4 


39 


Bull. Arch. 1864, p. 40. 
Kum. 735. 


€t 


tt 


el. 


• • 


4 


40 


Bull. Arch. 1873, p. 248. 


tt 


• • • • » 

lU-U 


d. 


• • 


5 + 


41 


Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 139. 


tt 


iv 


el. 


• • 


2 


43' 


Better Lowy 64. 


tt 


tt 


el. 


• « 


4 


44 


Kum. 585. 


U 


. ... 

IV-lll 


hex. 


• • 


4 


45 


" 3406. 


tt 


tt 


hex. 


• • 


2 


46 


CIG. 930. 


it 


• • • 

lV-11 


hex. 


• • 


r 


47 


Bull. Arch. 184X, p. 59. 


tt 


iv 


el. 


• • 


2 


48 


CIG. 808. 


tt 


• • • 

111 


hex. 


+iamb. 


6 


49 


" 805. 


tt 


iv 


d. 


« « 


4 


50 


" 800 b. 


tt 


tt 


d. 


• • 


. 2 


51 


Kekul^, Theseion, n. 269. 


tt 


. .. 
iv-11 


d. 


• • 


2 


52 


Kum. 141 2. 


tt 


iv 


el. irr. 


• a 


3 


53 


" 2716. Cp.Herwcrden 
Mnem. x, p. 386. 


tt 


(1 


d. 


• • 


2 


54 


CIG. 837. 


tt 


tt 


d. 


• • 


1 



^ In spite of KaibePs assurance, there are distinct traces of a fourth verse. 
2 N. 42 falls out : see CIA. m. 1308, Lowy 550. 
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Nr. 


Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 

» • •■ 

IV-llI 


Metxe. 


Verses. 


55^ 


Kum. 3499. 


Att. 


el. 


• • 


4 


56 


" 3037- 


(( 


• • • 

iv-11 


el. 






2 


57 


Kekul^, Theseion, n. 224. 


« 


u 


el. 






2 


58 


Rang. 1 5 18. 


« 


<( 


el. 






2 


58aRM2 




<( 


iv 


el. 






2 


59 


Bull. Arch. 1874, p. 170. 


K 


m • • 

IV-U 


hex. 






2 + 


60 


GIG. 954. 


« 


(( 


el. 






2 


61 


Kum. 699. 


« 


• • • • 

IV-lIl 


el. 






4 


62 


" 426. 


«( 


iv 


el. 






4 


63 


" 3076. 


M 


f< 


el. 






2 


64 


" 1052. 


(( 


«< 


el. 






4 


65 


" 1 70 and p. 444. 


« 


• ■ • 

iv-n 


hex. 






4 


66 


Ross, Demen v. Attika, p. 87. 


«f 


Mac. 


el. irr. 






3 


67 


Rhein. Mus. xx, p. 558. 


« 


• • • 

iv-n 


cl. irr. 






4 


68 


Kum. 3500^ (p. 451). 


« 


i< 


dact. 




* * 


2 




Gomperz, Arch. Mitt. 






1 








Oest. X (1886), p. 42. 












69 


Ross, Demen v. Attika, 
p. lOI. 


« 


iv 


el. 


• • 


4 


70 


GIG. 747. IBM. I. 56. 


it 


• • • 

IV-U 


el. 


• • 


2 


7«. 


Bull. Arch. 1840, p. 104. 


U 


iv 


. el. 


■ ■ 


6 


72 


Kum. 3391 &. 


€1 


i< 


hex. 


■ • 


I 


73 


« 2961. Kohler. Mit- 
theilungen x ( 1 885), p. 363. 


U 


V 


el. 


• • 


2 


74 


Kum. 305. 


(( 


• •• 

IV-U 


el. irr. 


• • 


5 


75 


GIG. 749. IBM. I. 92. 


it 


IV-lll 


el. irr. 


• • 


3 


76 


Kum. 3264. 


«( 


iv 


hex. 


• * 


2 


77 


" 3074. Ross, Arch. 
Aufs. II. p. 673. 


u 


• •• 

Ul 

1 


el. 


• • 


4 


78 


Kum. 24. 


•c 


■ • • 

iv-11 


hex. 


• ■ 


4 


79 


" 3125. 


(1 


C( 


hex. 


+ t.t. 


4 


80 


" 3498. 


« 


•( 


dact. 


. . 


1 + 


81 


" 254. Eph. 311. 


« 


« 


hex. + el. 


. . 


2.2 


82 


«« 3484. Fleck. Jahrb. 


*t 


iv 


eL? 


. • 


4 




1873, p. 810. 




1 











^ In 1. 2 [4tf 0i6Tm 7cvc))]y i| Kiwa{p&i] wpo\iirA»7 Cp. nr. XXXVII. 
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Nr. 


Kaibcl. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Verses, 


83 » 


Kum. 2777. Completer 
Briickner, Ornament u. 
Form d, Att, GrabsteUn, 
p. 47. 


Att. 


■ • » 

iv-n 


el. 


• • 


4 


84 


Kum. 3491. 


« 


« 


el. 


• • 


4 


S4aRM^ 


Bull. Corr. il. p. 417. 


« 


• • • 

111 


el. irr. 


• • 


3 


85 


Kum. 35cx>. 


w 


• •• 

iv-n 


el. 


• t 


6 


86 


CIG. 3648. Kum. 2767. 


ii 


iv 


el. 


• • 


4 


87 


Kum. 3153. Cp. Herwerden, 
Mnem. x, p. 387. 


K 


f< 


hex. 


• « 


4 


88 


Kum. 2486. 


fl 


• • • 

iv-11 


el. 


• • 


4.4 


89 


" 1651. 


(1 


II 


el. 


• • 


8 


90 


" 1825. 


« 


iv 


el. irr. 


• • 


4 


91 


" 2856. Bull. Arch. 
1841, p. 55. 


(«, 


II 


el. 


• • 


2 


92 


Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 141. 


U 


• • • 

iv-11 


hex. 


• • 


2 


93 


CIG. 2322 b, 42. 


If 


■ * • • 

IV-lll 


• • 


i.t. 


2 


958 


Kekule, Theseion, n. 358. 
Kum. 3151. 


(« 


• • • 

111 


el. irr. 


m m 


7 


96* 


Kekul^, Theseion, n. 57. 
Kum. 1607. 


(( 


■ • ■ 

IV-U 


1 el. irr. 


« • 


6 


179 


IGA. 342. 


Corcyra 


vi 


hex. 


. . 


6 


180 


" 343. 


u 


f< 


hex. 


• m 


3 


181 


" 344. 


it 


K 


hex. 


• « 


I 


181 a add. 


CIG. 20. Better IGA. 340. 


ii 


II 


hex. 


2 


182 


IGA. 329. 


Anacto- 
rium 


V 


el. 


• • 


2 


183 


CIG. 1914. 


Corcyra 


Mac. 


el. 


a • 


8 



^ ovxl ir4irKovs ov j(ftvirh» iOavfiaaty 4fi filtti 4}5c, 
aAAa irSiriy re avrijs (r(o<ppo<riiv[ri» t* it^lKti]. 
iirrl 8i cr^s fjfivft tiiOfvtriti, iiXuclas re 

T6y8€ rdipop KOfffitT ffhs rr6(ns *AKr(^[iAos]. 

^ 'Hp(£*c\[«*' ipar^y irpo\i]irovff* ^0riv [^6^16$ rt] 
[^at9p]ov atropOifil^yri fi4yapa ir]f>o\iirov(ra fif[r4<rx*f] 
[fco(v]ov iLvoiKri(rrri[s nffHr€<p6]nis Ba\afiou. 

' Nr. 94 is of Roman period, according to the copy in the IBM, and falls out. 

* On the reading of the second verse see p. 128, note. That the Phoenician 
merchant, who set up the monument, himself composed this epigram, is a very 
improbable supposition, nor are its peculiarities of language barbarismsj least of 
all offr^t, on which see G. Meyer, Griech, Gramm.^ p. 396. 
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Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


A«e. 

• • • 

111 


Metre. 


Vetses. 


184 


CIG. 1886. 


Corcyra 


d. 


* • 


8 


184a 


Mittheilungen ii. (1877), 


11 


« ■ 

11 


el. 


• ■ 


8 


RM» 


p. 290. 










187 


CIG. 1925. 


Ithaca 


Mac. 


Arch, hept 


4 










+ pentam. ■ 


188 


IGA. 362. 


Aegina 


V 


hex. 


I 


189 


CIG. 2439. 


Melos 


• •• 

lU 


el. 


la 


197 


Arch. Zt. 1844, p. 133. 


Rhodes 


IV-ll 


el. 


2 


197 a 


CIG. 2545. 


M 


Mac. 


hex. 


■ • 


2 


add. 














198 


Ross, Inscr. ined. 281. 


« 


• •• 

IV-U 


el. 


• « 


2 


203« 


Newton, Disc. i. pi. 95, 58. 
Lowy 159. 


Cnidos 


• •• • • 

111-11 


dact 


• • 


4 


»5 


Rev. Arch. 1864, II. p. 134. 


Halicar- 


■ • 


el. 


• • 


& 


« 


Cp. Herwerden, Mnem. x, 
p. 389. 


nassus 










210 


Eph. 3248. 


Ceos 


• •• • 

IV-lll 


• ■ 


i.t. 


I 


211 


Lebas IV. 1896. 


Syros 


in 


hex. , + i. t. 


4 


213 


CIG. 2316. 


Delos? 


IV-ll 


hex. 


• • 


2 


214 


Arch. Zt. 1 85 1, p. ^5. 


Rhenea 


• •• 

ill 


el. 


• • 


8 


219 


CIG. Add. II. 2264 V. 


Amorgos 


iv 


el. 


• • 


2 


220 


Ann. Inst. 1864, p. 103. 


Amorgos 


it 


el. 


« • 


2 


221 


CIG. Add. II. 2264 w. 
Kaib. add. p. 519. 


(( 


• • a • 

lV-111 


el. 


• • 


2 


225 


CIG. 3026. 


Ephesus 


Mac. 


el. 


■ • 


4 


229 a 


Better IGA. 495. 


Erythrae 


vi 


el. 


• • 


2 


RM8 














234 


Monatsber. Berl. Akad. 


Smyrna 


• • • 

111 


el. 


• • 


6 




1874, p. 727- 











^ Soiol ^v 9tKdd€s <Tt TcXeioT<Jirwy itfutvrAy 

Il9ri Koi rpiTdrou kvkXos 4ir€7x*f^ freut 
fitryofi4pav ^ifjt4votffL, ^tXlarioy, Smiku ir4vOos 

futrpl iro\xf$p^ivcai irdUAtiref 'AprakiSt, 
d&fia 8* *Apurrdy9poio XcAovx(^o9 tucptrop a2[<rar] 

Koi r^Kca Kputpat BifKas ip op^opicu, 
'AyriPos xXvrdy ejfia, <r^ 8* Hararop twpov i\e{wra9\ 

wucphs 88c (oiptpai r^fi$os l8€ir[T0 K6ptt]. 

^ Nr. 199 is omitted, on ground of the better copy in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 44. 
• . . . . T«J8f ©"[^J/ia fi^trrip iir4$rjK§ 9ap6vri 
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Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


235 


Monatsber. Berl. Akad. 
1874, p. 727. 


Smyrna 


• • • 

111 


el. 


• • 


4 


239 


GIG. 3326. 


tt 


Mac. 


el. 


• • 


6 


240 


" 3328. 


K 


(( 


el. 


• • 


8 


242 1 


" 2168. Bcchtcl, Col- 
litz, Dial. n. 217. 


Mytilene 


«( 


el. 


• • 


5 + 


246 


Lebas v. 1 145. 


Bithyn. 


i( 


• • 


i.t. 


8 


249 


Wien. Akad. 1864 (xill), 
p. 49. 


Byzant. 


i< 


d. 


» • 


4 


254 


Lebas vii. 2802. 


Cyprus 


iv-iii 


el. 


• • 


4 


255 


GIG. 2613. IBM. II. 389. 


« 


f« 


el. 


• • 


4 


258 


'AB^iyatoVy III. p. 22. 


Alexan- 
dria 


... . . 
111-11 


• • 


i.t. 


9 


260 


GIG. 5362 b. Better Rev. 
Arch* 1886 (vii), p. 273. 


Gyrenai- 
ca 


• • 

11 


el. 


■ « 


6 

• 


461 a 


Lenormant, Rhein. Mus. 


Megara 


vi 


hex. 


• • 


I 


add.2 


xxi, p. 390, n. 230, IGA. 

14. 
IGA. 15. 












463 a 


Corinth 


u 


hex. 


• • 


I 


add. 














466< 


GIG. 1141 . New copy, Mit- 
theil. IV. (1879), p. 158. 


Argos 


Mac. 


el. 


• • 


2 


469 


GIG. 1 1 55. 


u 


(1 


el. 


• • 


2 


471a 


Mittheilungen i. (1876), 


Sparta 


iv 


el. 


■ • 


4 


add. 


P- 233- 












472 


IGA. 54. Lowy 22. 


« 


vi 


hex. 


• • 


I ? 


484 


" 765. 


Tanagra 


V 


hex. 


• m 


I 


486 


" 146. 


Thespiae 


« 


el. 


• a 


2 


487 


" 167. 


Thisbe 


u 


el. 


• a 


2 


488 


Hermes viii. p. 422. 


Tanagra? 


It 


el. 


■ • 


4 


489 


Lebas ill. 553. 


Thebes 


iv 


el. + hex. 


• • 


6.1 


490 


GIG. 1652. 


tt 


Mac. 


el. irr. 


• • 


4 


491 


Missions Scientif. 1867, 
p. 498. 


Orchom. 


11 


el. 


• • 


8 



^ The absence of i in the dative arpiarttt is dialectic. 

^ The authenticity of this inscription is doubted by Kaibel and Roehl. 

" From a comparison of Milchhoefer's new copy with the older ones of Four- 
mont and Lebas, it seems probable that the first line should read . . . ff6B€9 ^8ff 
i\66irr* airo[r^A]c K4Ktv6[€v], 
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492 

492 b 

prf. 

505 1 

5«9 

521 

552 a 
add. 

738 
739 
740 
741 
742 
743 

743 a prf. 
744 
745 

746 

747 

748 

749 
750 



750 a 
add. 

75" 
752 
753 
754 



Ebewbere Pubtished. 



Rev. Arch. 1875, i. p. no. 

Lowy 93 a. 
Rev. Arch. 1875, >' P' >1^* 

Better Lowy 93 b. 
Rev. Arch. 1844, i. p. 315. 
Better Lolling, Mittheil. 

VII (1882), p. 225. 
GIG. 1966. 
" 6314. 

CIA. I. 355. 

" " 343. 
GIG. 3. IGA.412. Lowy 5. 

CIA. I. 332. 

CIG. I. IGA. 314. 

IGA. 75, with add. p. 174. 

CIA. IV. 373 e. 

IGA. 95. Lowy 30 b, c. 

CIG. 16. IGA. 51a 

CIG. 29. IGA. 32. 

IGA. 70. 

CIA. I. 334. 

" " 333- 
CIG. 24. IGA. 402. Com- 
pleter Arch. Zt. 1882, 
p. 391. Lowy 6. 
IG.\. 401. 

CIA. I. 403. Lowy 47. 
374. Lowy 40. 

397- 
" 382. 



Place. 



Thebes 



M 



Tricca 

Thessa- 

lonica 



«i 



unknown 

(Rome?) 

Att. 



(I 






Melos 

Att. 

Crissa 

Olympia 

Att. 

Olympia 

Olympia 

{Syrac.) 

Olympia 

{Argos) 

Delphi 

(^Lacon.) 

Att. 
<« 

Paros 



<( 



Att. 
(I 

« 



Age. 



IV 

« 

• •• 

m 
Mac. 

« 

vi 
<( 

(« 

<( 

« 

(( 

V 

« 
« 
« 



(« 



Metre. 



el 
el. 
el. 

a 

hex. 

el. 

hex. 
hex. 

eL 
hex.? 
hex.» 

d. 

el. 
el. 



hex. 

el. 

el. 

el. + hex. 



el. 



M 


el. 


« 


el 


tl 


el 


It 


el 



log.2 

It. 



Nr. 



+ lt. 



6 

4 

4 
6 

3 
6 

I 
I 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
4 
3 



4 

5 + 
2.1 



2.1 

4 

4 

2 



^ 504 I omit : it seems not to be verse. See Fick in Bezz. Beitr. v. p. 10, and 
in CoUitz, Dial. n. 335. 

^ According to Roehl, prose and a hexameter. 
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Kaibel. 


Elsewhere PublUhed. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Venes. 


755 


CIA. I. 350. 


Att. 


V 


dact. 




2? 


756 


" " 349. 


f< 


(1 


el. 




2 


756 a 


Bull. Corr. ill. 134. IGA. 


Plataeae 


<( 


hex. 




2 


RM' 


143. Lowy 44. 












757 


CIG. 1592. IGA. 148. 


Thisbc 


»i 


hex. 




I 


757aprf. 


IGA. 284. 


i( 


tt 


el. 




2 


758 


CIA. I. 381. 


Att. 


i( 


el. 




2 


759 


IGA. 349. Lowy 48. 


Att. 
{Abdcra) 


tt 


el.-f-pent. 




2.1 


760 


CIA. I. 398. 


Att. 


tt 


hex. 




I 


761 


CIG. 2138 d. IGA. 354. 


Aegina 


tt 


el. 




2 


762 


CIA. I. 431. 


Att. 


tt 


• • 


i.t. 


I 


763 


" " 418. Lowy 42. 


u 


tt 


el. 




2? 


764 


" " 414. 


u 


tt 


dact. 




2? 


765 


" " 353 and add. Lowy 
36. 


u 


tt 


el. 




2 


766 


CIA. I. 347. 


ft 


tt 


dact. 




2? 


767 


" " 354. 


u 


tt 


dact. 




? 


768 


CIG. 4269 and add. vol. in. 
p. II 22. 


Xanthus 


iv 


el. in. 




12 • 


768aprf. 


Bull. Corr. i. 351. 


Thebes 


• ••• 

iv-m 


el. 




6 


769 


Better Lowy 59. 


Erythrae 


iv 


el. 




2 


770 


Eph. 22. 


Att. 


tt 


el. 




2 


771 


Arch. Zt« 1872, p. 20. 
Lowy 62. 


u 


it 


dact. 




4 


772 


CIG. 2156. IBM. I. 58. 


Imbros 


• • • 

iv-ii • 


hex. 




3 


773 


" 2104. 


Pantica- 
paeum 


Mac. 


el. 




4 


773 a 


*Ae^ipaioy, VI. p. 371. 


Att. 


iv 


el. 


. . 


4 


RM2 















1 [A]c(f(arpo[f] r^ AyaAfAa . 

iyBdde 7* [tl]ffopdoim ff4[$as $4ffay Mpts oXBt], 

So Kaibel; y[a]s Spttotm ff€[0d<rfuoy] Lowy; 7* [tl]ffopdo»p rls I[tcw^ci»] ipus 
Foucart. 

^ This epigram must have run somewhat thus : 

[ M4]yay9[pos 6?ita0€p] 

[irnfioauvu]v ffwStls 8/, *AffK\rprt4t r^tf9t \4$rira] 
[BilKf ffh]tf tls r^fiwos * rm 9lBov f[^op/ay]. 
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Kaibrl 


4 

Elsewhere Published. 


PUoe. 


Ace. 


Mene. 


St. 
Vcnes. 


773 b 


'AB^poump, Yl. p. 137. Mit- 


AtL 


ir-iii 


1 
hex. 


• • 


4 


RMi 


theilimgeii 11 ( 1 877 >, p. 241 . 












774 


Rosi, Arch. AvH. 11. p. 582. 


Priene 


44 


eL 


• • 


6 


775 


GIG. 4702. 


Egypt 


iv 


hex. 


m m 


1 + 


775* 


Canpanos, Dodone, piate 22. 


Dodona 


Mac 


• • 


lyr. 


S? 


RM* 














776 


Ross, Arch. Anls. L p. 83. 


Att. 


iiMi 


hex. 


• * 


4 


777 


GIG. 408. 


SaUmis 


iv-ii 


hex. 


• • 


2 


778 


Ross, Inscr. ined., 298. 
L5wy 467. See Ditten- 

x» P- 393- 


Gaiymna 


M 


hex. 


• • 


2 


779 


CIG. 3797. 


Chalce- 
don 


Mac. 


eL 


♦ * 


8 


780 


Gonzc, I^sboSf pL v. 2. 


Mjtilenc 


iT-ii 


dact. 


• • 


4 


781 


Newton, Disc. I. pL 90, 29. 


Gnidos 


■ ■ « 

111 


cL 


• • 


12 


782 


•* " « 96,65. 


Halicaxn. 


iii-u 


eL 


• • 


6 


783 


« 90, 3". 


Guides 


IV-ll 


• • 


f t 


2-4 



784 Gomp. Kaibers preL IGA. .\ntipolis 

; 55«. I ' 

785 I Newton, Diic. I. pL 89, 15. • Cnidcis 

786 ' GIG. 2661. JHalicam. 
789* " 2037, 'Consun-- 

t tinople. 



hex. 

I 

cL irr, 
eL 
iv-U ' hex. 



u 



M 



4 
6 



wpirn jSpurificror Buciais 6(iau% inroBiiKais. 

roTt ^odiitioirvratt ] 

B mp J bw T^rS* i'r6'j<^9 ] 

r68€ <roi hCtpyv irtfiwrn wop* ^/aov, 

vp6^*woi MoAocaAw 

KoI «rvfifjAx<»p 

iw TpiAKOpTa ycvcaTt 

Ik TpAws Kaffo-dpipas yrw^ 

* Nn. 787 and 788, together with others of the same group since published, 
seem too late for our purpose : see especially Kumanudes in 'Aft^r. vii. p. 282. 
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Katbel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


790 


Rang. 2218. 


Dyme 


• • • 

HI 


■ » 


t.t. 


8 + 


799 


CIG. 1946. Better Wolters, 
Rhein. Mus. xli, p. 346. 


unknown 


« • • ■ ■ 

111-11 


el. 


• • 


2 


809 


CIG. Add. II. 1837 d. 


Pharos 


■ • 

11 


hex. 


• • 


I 


S44 


See Kaibel's Add. CIA. ii. 
555- 


Att. 


iv 


el. irr. 




4 


«45 


See KaibePs Add. CIG. 
411, and Add. 


it 


■ ■ • • • 

111-11 


el. 




4 


846 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. ii. p. 662. 


Argos 


iv 


el. 




6 


849^ 


Lebas ii. 890. 


Delphi 


■ • • • 

iv-111 


el. 




4 + 


S50 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. I. p. 174. 
Lowy 75. 


Att. 


It 


el. irr. 




4 


851 


Better Lowy 170. 


Rhodes 


... 
Ill 


el. 




6 


852 


CIG. 666 and add. Better 
Lowy 224. 


Att. 


11 


el. 




8 


8542 


CIG. 2308. 


Delos 


M 


el. 




4 


855 


'AHt'aiov, I. p. 484. 


Atalante 


• • ■ 

111 


el. 




10 


856 


Rhein. Mas. xxvii, p. 614. 


«i 


Mac. 


el. 




2 


856 a 


Ball. Corr. i. p. 120. 


Hypate 


« 


el. 




8 


prf.8 




• 










857 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. ii. p. 609. 


Rhodes 


« 


el. 




4 


858 


CIG. 2884. 


Miletus 


• ■ » 

iv-11 


el. 




6 


859* 


Lebas v. 243. 


Tichiussa 


<t 


el. 




8 


860 


CIG. 2221. 


Chios 


• • • • • 

111-11 


el. 




6 


875 a 


Better Frankel, Arch. Zt. 35 


Olympia 


iv 


el. 




4.4 


add. 


(1877), p. 43- 












923 


CIA. I. 493. 


Att. 


V 


el. 




4 


924 


Better Lowy 533. 


H 


■ • • • • 

111-11 


el. 




4 


925 


Lebas i. 85. Correcter 
K6hler,Mitth. VII (1882), 
P- 348. 


U 


iv 


hex. 




4 


926 


CIG. 1 2 12. 


Her- 
mione 


• •• 

in 


el. 




16 


932 


Lebas VI. 1866 a. Lowy 167. 


Sidon 


(f 


el. 




12 


936 


CIG. 17. Lebas 11. 108. 
IGA. 37. 


Argos 


V 


hex. 




2 



^ 847 and 848 omitted : see Dittenberger CIA. ill. n. 947 and 948. 

2 853 (CIA. III. 779) omitted. 

' The third verse should apparently end Adruia <pi\6ir\oi^s]. 

* At end of verse 7 : fitKtd9o[u irals]? 
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St. 


Kaihet 


BKwbcre PtxbI«heiL 


Pbc 


A^ 


iUtm. 




956 a 


Mitthcil II (1877), p. 434. 


Lacon. 


▼ 


ha, , .. 


5 + 


RW 


IGA. 62. 


1 




1 




937* 


Rang. 992. 


.\phtdiia 


tv-ii 


dacL ' ,. 


5 + 


938 


See KaibePs Piref. Better 
Lowy 119. 


Tanagra 


■ 

IV 


a . .. 


4 


938a prf. 


Lovry 12a 


Thebes 

1 


M 


cL 


6 


940 


Eph. 179. 


Atl. ' 


M 


eL 


2 


940a 


IGA. 3;^. Lowy 23. 


OhiDpia 


T 


eL 


2 


RM» 




(Somas) 








94« 


Ban, Acad. St. Petenb. 
1859, x\n. p. 98. 


AtL 


m 


hex. . .. 


3 


941b 


Arch. Zt 36 (1878), p. 84. Olympia 


M 


eL 

1 


6 


RM* 


Lowy 126. 


. 




I 





1 Rohl thas : 

['AX«i^X» Tt^^ «^^ ''•«▼' ^kTii^M «a2 ^TWPw] 

wimas [koX Sofn^fimt ttark rpa\xvrirtts H\atMJiff^^,\ 
iy6^€ voit n[oAMrA9t * AAA' tUi^i t]i»i m/ I ctff^wr 

* Pirobably in elegiacs and so distribated : 

p [r*] &ra5€{4^croi 

[0<]K90t ht SffT9l 

vdmi iw 

Ktd ^"KixoKporijpov ¥ 

VtlOrt T9 rrJAutP YSiX 

. » . . vow . . . V€9 . . X . . 

* Z1i$vfu>s tiottpht *hffrvK\4os rpls 'OXifiwC iyUwWf 
*iK6wa 8* farriatp r^rSc 0porois icopav, 

^ £dc <rrks b ITcXo^^^f ii^ 'AA^iAi irojca v^rroi 
rhft. noXu8ff/icci07 X^P*'^^ f^Pt p6fiop, 
ifuos iicafi^Sri puca^6pos ' kWii wdrtp Ztv, 

Ktd wdkip *ApKa8lai KoXhp Sfiu$9 ttKios, 
rifuurop 9h ^i\anrop, hs ipBdit robt tarh pAjmp 
rdaaapas *(f09leu iraidat ficAtyf /tdxou* 
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Nr. 


Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Vcntes. 


941c 


IGA. 99, add. p. 175. 


Olympia 


V 


eL 


• • 


2 


RMl 


Lowy 50. 












942a 


Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 83. 


Olympia 


iv 


d. 


• • 


2 


RM2 


Lowy 90. 


{Maenaios) 










1033 


Kum. 3482. 


Att. 


• •• 

111 


hex. 


• • 


23 + 


1037 


Better Journal Hell. Studies 
III. p. III. 


Petilia 


• • 

u 


hex. 


• • 


11 + 


1042 


CIA. I. 522. 


Att. 


vi 


hex. 


• • 


I 


1043 


CIG. 525. 


M 


iv 


el. 


• • 


4 


1097 


CIG. 10. Better IGA. 409. 


Delos 


vi 


. • 


Lt 


I 


1098 


Better IGA. 410. Lowy 7. 


Orchom. 


vi-v 


hex. 


• • 


I 


1098 a 


Completer IGA. 12, add. 


Olympia 


(( 


dact. 


+ it 


2.1 


RM8 


p. 169. Lowy 25. 


{Mtlos) 










1099 


CIG. 8154. 


vase 


V 


• • 


it. 


I 


1 100 


Benndorf, Vasenbilder 
XXVIII. n. 24. 


« 


f< 


hex. 


• * 


I 


H30 




«< 


vi 


■ • 


i.t 


2 


H31 


IGA. 588. 


lamp 


iv? 


pent. 


• • 


I 


1132 


CIG. 545. 


vase 


IV-ll 


• 


iamb, 
tetr. 


2 


^^33 


Monum. ined. II. pi. 44 b. 


f< 


V? 


• • 


i.t. 
catal. 


2 


"34 


Ann. inst. 1864, p. 183, 197. 


« 


v-iv 


hex. 


• « 


I 


"35 


CIG. 8429. Heydemann, 
Vasensammlungf n. 2868. 


« 


Mac. 


el. 


« • 


2 


1 136 


Eph. 1869. Kum. 2583. 


Att. 


• •• •• 

111-n 


el.? 


• - 


5 



* ir^[ic]Ta[j T«Jir]8* iy40riK99' Air* M6^ou> Kiytaxos 
VLaimvias vucwv, irarphs ^XU¥ 6yofAa. 

^ McuvdKios U*yoK\iis piKaaa Evd^popos vi6s, 

8 With Rohl's supplements : 

9peurvfjidxov iraiScf rov MaXi[ov itr M€y<ip§vffi] 
r&t A2 Aa/oAiros koX [^rparoKXris] yue [&i'«9ey]. 

But I incline to think that Tp6^Pf both here and in n. 740, is the artist's name. 
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B. — INSCRIFnONS NOT IN KAI BEL'S COLLECTIONS. 

I. 

Att (Elensis) vi, bustrophedon. Philios in Eph. 1883, p. 190. On an oKrlip, 

aX(X)oficyo9 vuctfaev 'Entuvcros ovvcjca rovSc 
HA .... 

II. 

Att. vi-v. Mylonas Eph. 1883, p. 35. 

ayt$rfK€ Tvxav&pos 

6irap)(riv roBrfvataJU 

ni. 

Att. vi-y. Kum. in 'A^vcuov, vii, p. 386. Lowy 419. Not certain that verse. 

. . . KaX\ifui)((iK ' • • 
• • • • <TO<f>iaJU 

IV. 

Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Boll. Corr. 1879, p. 179. If verse, to be restored some- 
what thus : 

[(iv8/909 ^tXraJrov Ev^v/Aa;(ov Navotorparov flfu- 

V. 

Att. vi. KShler in Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 222. (A part, inaccurately, 
inCIA. IV, 373X.) 

. • . V179 KOi muSes *A[$riva]ua ro8* c[y[aAfui] 

VI. 

Att. vi, bustrophedon. CIA. I, 344 (cp. iv, p. 40). Lowy 9. Recognized as 
verse by Benndorf. 

[. . . . fi] dvc^K[ev • 'A^purroKkijs iirovfaev. 

vn. 

Att. vi-v. CIA. I, 352. Lowy 420. 

6 XoAa/>y[evs] 

[• €lpyaa']fi€y(K tpyov 

[ (Ifc^kJcv dirap;(i7v. 



OS GH£EK. VEKSIFICATIOJf IX IXSCRlFTIO^Sw 1/5 

AXL n, Kahh^iiaw in Eph. iS86. p. to* a. u My supplemeiits.. 

DC 
AtL vi Kabbaifiis in Eph. 1S86, p. Si^ n. 4. 

NcDip;|os or c^ifiKC v£]v9 ^r)f«ir a3rap;(ifv. 



Tbe igcrm i l inscnptioii is Tctse. Kabbadiis Eiuapov rr . . . . But the name 
rifiMjriT is iniprot»hir, and the text of PUay (^xxxr^ 34) is an insufficient ^uanntee 
ferit. 



AtL Ti; leftwanL Unpablished. Acropolis 1SS6. Dedication in one etegiac 
-distich; aitisfs inscciptioa in one hexameter. 

XL 

Att. yL UnpoUished. Acropofis i8S6w Dedication in two hexameters and 
the b^^nning of another rose. 

xn. 

AtL Ti. Unpablished. Acropolis 1SS6. Dedication in one hexameter (or 
two?) and prose addition. 

xm. 

Att. vi. Unpablished. Acropolis 1SS6. Dedication* Parts of two he^iam- 
eters, with artist's inscription in prose. 

XIV. 

AtL tL Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in elegiac distich; ends 
of lines. 

XV. 

Att vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Ends of two hexameters; the second 
the artist's inscription. Not quite certain that verse. 

XVI. 

Att vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of a hexameter. 
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xvn. 

Att. yi. Yard of Central Museum. Bottoms of letters. Less correct Kmn. 
3476. 

Of fuv€i BdvariK or oi fUv cv0avaro9. 

xvra. 

Att. V. CIG. 913. CIA. IV, 477 e. 

[^8* cikJoiv ltrr[iyic]cv *Afiavun>' tcm Sk d[/»' avrwt] 
[fiv^fia 8u(axo(rvv]r/9 uvtisa ksu ycveas. 

XIX. 

Att. V. CIA. nr, 486. 

'Avrcov (or [Mjavrtov, [^jamov) roSe (r7[fia]. 

XX. 

Att. V. CIA. IV, 373 X. 

.... n^f mu inuSes a/xc/ji[9rT0t] 
. • • 17 avrois • • • • 

XXI. 

Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Eph. 1S83, p. 35. 

rovSc ^tXo>v av[c^iccv] *XOrfvaJiax rpuroSia'KCv 

XXU. 
Att. iv. Kumanndes in Eph. 1883, p. 22. 

8o£d ficv *E\X'qv<ay iepots ayaBrjfuunv aJS^ct 
rovSc, T€xyrfi £* cticuv iJfSe StSoKFi Kpuri[v]» 

vuc^aras Sk iinrow re BpofUK^ (Lpynw re cv c^'AAa[is] 
rrp/ up!ay arti^voi jrarpCSa K.€KpoirCay» 

*IAtcia KXipta *E^<]reia 

otn'ii>piS[i]. iinriiii. iinrcM. 

xxin. 

Att iv. Dragaues in Eph. 1884, p. 48. Kohler, Mittheilongen IX (1884)^ 
p. 284. 
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tokSc vc(tf fTHL^ avai, Aiovucrcps cioaro r^tSc 

KoX rififvis Ovoey kclL $6av ctxcAa croc, 
fcoi vavT , ov irXcvTOv Kplva^ vokvdpyvpav avifLv 

€v Sofjuai, lis TO aiptiv, Boicxc, ra aoi vofiifjui. 
\_i]vff iHvf cS Aidwo-', &v iXoosi o^ov a/u.* avrov 

[fcoi] y€y€vjv adn^ois ndvra t€ orov duurov, 

XXIV. 
Att. iv-iii. Meletopulos in Eph. 1884, p. 65. 

(a) 'jr\€urrofJL fjukv kcul {oKra [r]poir<i>v awv ia^ts Imuvov, 
AvcravSpov IIi^ccd^ *A,p\€arpa,T7j ^yyovc, Kai vv[v] 
[Xjcwrcts (TOtcri ^iXourt fiiyav troBov, c£o;(a 8* avr^s 

iySpiy XxTTOwra <l>dos /tcHpiSoDt OavdrtM, 

(b) cwrtP^ djCTKi^aou piov kqjl a(a<l>pova On^urKfo 

•^vuca ifuoi PiOTov fiopaifjiov i^X^c re\o9. 

(c) irhSo^ fiTfTpl XiTTOvau KaaiyyqrtM t€ irwrti re 
TToiSi r* c/uiuM ByrquTKia K<u fit )(dtav r^ KoXwrrUf 

fj irSxnv Koivrj rot9 diroyiyvofL€vois. 
el/u 8e AvardvSpov UiSiui^ 'Ap;(ccrrpan; ^Se. 

XXV. 

Att. iv. Kumanudes *A0^pcuop III, p. 595. (0 = ov.) 

cT n? ^ dv^pumMs Sperms IvtK i<rr€ff>av(a6Tj 
irXcioTW ^yo) ix€r€)(wv tovS* erv^ov <JT€^oy[ou] 
^vtrov' *A^vatW 8i Iotc^vomtc 7rdXi9y 

c^&u/bKDi' 8^ iOavov, TTOtSoDv muSas KaraAeiira)[v]. 

XXVI. 

Att. iv. Kohler, Mittheilungen X (1885), p. 404. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 162. 

Trjpvs lo-oTcAiTS. Nifco) Fi^pvos yvnj, ©cd^iXos lo-orcAi/s. 

ct ro xoXuis ^OTi Oaveiv KdfJLOt ronrr Aireytifie TV)(rf 
ov8e <^ao9 Xcv(r((r)(Dv dye Sou/iooriv ^v dycpaoros, 
TTcUnv 8* dv^pwouri irapiaxov dva^KXi/rov l/iavrd[v]. 
ivnpxnf xl^ovCotat tfcoTs vircScfaro yaid. 
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KoX iy<i> roOS* iyipos ^<^w koI iravra o/tfNa 

See pp. 38 and 47. 

XXVll. 

Att iv. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 131. (O = ov, E = ei.) 

hrifJLvav air rfyaOw KtvOti rdffxK MdBe yauK 

xxvin. 

Att. iv. Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 359. (0= ou.) 

rau^ dyaOovi iartpiev 'Api/s, ^^tXiyO'C 8* cinuvos 
xoi fqpox vtorrj^ ov irapiSti))^ v^piaajL* 

«[>v icat r[X]avKia8i;f Si/cov? d^ro irarpi&K Cipy(i>[v] 
^X^ €v[l] iravSeKTov ^€p<T€<f>6vtf^ OaXapjov. 

XXIX. 

Att. V. Kohler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 402. 

[arjfjua, toS* *Epx]<''[*A*^]''*[* ira]rrjp KaXXaurxpoi ?[ft;#ccv]. 

XXX. 

Att. iv. Kohler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 405. 

yrfpaiav avocrov, ?rat8a9 iroiScDV cirtSoiKrav, 
AixriAAav jcarc^ct KMvora^^ ddXoLfWi. 

XXXI. 

Att. iv. Kohler in Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 222. 

[^Ji3i/u&/9 aviOrfKiv *A$rfvauu roS* ayaXpa 
vo$ IIpci>rap;(ov TlpopaXi<ruK, <Si crv 86^ oX)3ov 
avrwi KOi ?raio-iv rots t* ^7riyiyK0fiCK0i[s], 

xxxn. 

Att. iv. Tlttpifaa<r6s 1 882, p. 250. (0 = ov.) 

BcXrom; Nov/ii/vtov 'HpaxXc£(ii>ri9- 

fi,rfT€pa IBrfKa oo'tois ocrtav rots Trao^v iSccrAu^ 
dv^ tin' cvXoytas icoi ^nxuvcuv aiio^ tlpju 
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XXXIII. 

Att. iv (?). CIG. 1041. Kum. 3486. IBM. I, 132. 2roixrfi6p» x >» v- * » 
noted as certain by Hicks. 

OTUtry .... 

[<ro]^ta[v] 8* rr* ixav (?) 

Trarpoi rjvuca riviri 

CUV Irv^cv. 

XXXIV. 

Att. iv-iii. Kumanudes in *AiHipaiop iii, p. 596. 

a Tiva yrj Kar€)(u XPW^^^ '^ n^vSt ywiuica) 

ovScfUas Ovrirrji Aciiro/Acn/v dpenji ' 
€V&ufiiov 8* IXiircv pioTOv KoX vaat iroOtivij. 

. • . ^'Xi; . . . [jSJouXov. Bav^i9nriSi7$ Sxafi)3<i>vi8i^. 

XXXV. 

Att. iv. Unpublished. Yard Central Museum. (O=ov.) 

cpy[a]ri9 oZau ywrj ^iSoiXof re ivOa&i KCifuu. 

XXXVI. 

Att. iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1884, p. 470. 

rf]pfi>i ovTOi dpifiov ipyov dyvaxnK 

fjuiinov TCVTO AecoviSeo) ' 

afJufHO yap vaTfyrfO-iv afivverov [a]r/A[a]T[t . . , 
(SAA.* o /icv cv fiawii ^<''^]^[^ * * 0^^^^] 

• ............. 

o mjvrpa^Kk fUK wpo'woffa'i yuov [KaXJm\ 

In the fourth line the editor gives ot^xjeLToi] ^[Xvyio[ir], but questions it himself. 
Obviously the poet is contrasting the humble home of this hero with the Sparta of 
Leonidas. The sense requires something like 6tic«c Spiowioit (or TeiBpafflots, 
^vKAffiots). The iambic verse I venture to fill out with KohAs, although the copy 
indicates no break. 

XXXVII. 

Att. (Rhamnus) iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen iv (1879), p. 282. The use of 
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a completer copy, made by Lowy, was kindly granted me by Professor Kohler. 
Supplements mine. 

[Tpura-utv Svf crre]t;(oiv iLTpairov, {eve, ^paito <njfui 

[avTOKcurJtynTTwv oc y€V€rjv iXxvoV 
[oik dp' cyjbiv [jf/i.]oX[o]v vvfuiTOi paaiXcta *AtSao, 

[Ik fiCwi] a Xiirapwi Ovfiov diroirpoXiiraiK. 

XXXVIII. 

Att. iv-ii. Kohler, Mitthcilungen ii (1877), p. 246. *A^nuor v, p. 161. 
Not certain that verse. 

Ttfi 

fjpwi €v^d/JL€voi . . . dvc^KcJv &irapxiy» 

XXXDC. 

Att. iv. Philios, 'A^vaioy v, p. 321. Lowy 73. 

*A(ricXip'to>[i] Ki)(rja'nnro9 Aun^va-iov] 'Avoicauvc <iK€[0i;Kcy]. Srpar- 
<aviSnrj^ lirc>iy[<rev]. 

Tolv )(aX€VOV &>.... 

09 SctfpOK Otun 

XL. 

Att Mac. Yard of Central Museum. Unpublished? 

fioipai T €Xcciko[k] 

<i>V y^ KaT€)(€t i^ifi^vov]. 

XLI. 

Att. Mac. Central Museum. Kum. 3481, not quite correctly. I use my own 
copy. Supplements uncertain. 

fivjjfw. t6[^ cvtvkJtov ftnyr[wK ^yi/JTopos (jlv[3p(tfv], 

EvicTtro[v, ov dava]T09 €^v[tdvra irAaJvwK 
fiXiul/i<l>[p<t)v iKix, fj^<rxa\[Xev 

XUI. 

Oropusiii. Unpublished. Mentioned by Lowy, p. xxii ("2« 135 a"). I am 
indebted to Mr. Leonardos for the use of his copy and squeeze. A connected 
passage of three verses could be read with an approach to assurance. In all there 
were at least four distichs. The speedy publication of this inscription in the 'E^iy- 
/tcp(f may be hoped for. 
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XLUI. 
Salamis, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 534. 

[ir]avra>y w 0€fu^ iorri rvxtiv cvSoufUxri OvriroU* 

[{joKra re iKOLvtavow, Kot if>Oifi€inrf fi[cr]^ci». 
i^XiKm & TToSov v€apas fivT^fnjv re XiiroOoa 

xuv. 

Aegina, vi. IGA. 356. Complete. 

XLV. 

Aegina, v. IGA. 360. Compare Cauer, Delictus (2d ed.), n. 69 ; Meister, 
Jahrb. fUr Philol.^ 1882, p. 525. One line of prose precedes. 

[rovS*] ^APotv XIOov [IJoTflwrcs aKOirov dy[poi;, ofiira]. 

So Roehl. See p. 160. Meister [f]<rraa* is ffKoir6if; Cauer [^]flTaa"« ff(rKow6¥. — 
The absence of medial caesura (see p. 48) does not seem necessary. We may 
suppose, for instance, [r^i^S*] ^ABuy \iBop [£8c itar£]irraff€S ffKowhy ir^pov], or 
[MdBt r6if8*] "k^v \l9op \Ji\(rraffti ffKowhy &7[pov]. 

XLVI. 
Ettboea, v. IGA. 7. Roehl so : 

[Kpa]vajff *08tn7i [dpcuyoi le\.8o>p, o]s fi liroirfcrtVf 
t6v&€ P[6kov, (av]$ai 2vpa8e9) ev^afi[€V09]* 

XLVII. 

Artemision, Euboea, iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen, viii (1883), p. 202. 

. • at irvppi)(rfi a.Ok(o 

• ira]p[d]€i/ov *A[yp]or^[av]. 

XLVIII. 

Chalcis, Mac. Lolling, MittheQungen x (1885), p. 283. 

yripai &;» KAcovikc, Xivcdv ^Uxv oivcros (iorocs 

jccMTou roK8c fityav rvfiPov itj^ta'O'ifAjfvfKj 
[^JciSui ^Kycya(i)s, Xiirapos 8c to ic[a8]os oircWiOy 
irai8<i>v re ^jcyixua kutrtrax oXikIo* 
KAcoviKOs ^ci8a)v. 
V. 3 KAI02, Lolling «a[c]os. 
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XLIX. 
Ceos, tL IGA. 393. Roehl thus : 

[17/1^ IBhirpf Twf\<rq¥ 2r(u[/iv]Ao9 'A[Ai(i]&KfUiis. 
[oifie ^canr irpovcrjn;, tfnfpSiv [3c ficj/iaara ^uAa 

Kirchhoff' t sapplements, who however reads in v. 2 [fiiitfero r^r XP^J^^ 2rifi[A«]or 
'A[Kri4]«(^iar. 

L. 
Delos/vi. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 84. IGA. 408. 

Auvayopas f/L iytBrfKCy cici;/3oA,cm 'AttoAAmtu 

LI. 
Delos, ii. Boll. Corr. 1883, p. 331. 

'HpojcAci roS* ayaXfui Kpo^iXcv mis ayc^ic[cF] 
^Acnrouris 'Ivonrov yciron icoAAipoov. 

LH. 

Delos, iii-ii. HomoUe, /lev. Arch. 1884 (3™ sirie, vol. iv),p. 215. L5wy 122, 
Nachtrag (p. 385). A part of these readings Homolle does not himself vouch for. 

Ai;Xtoi I3pu(7'[avro] OAIO 

Ipya TAIHEI i IIoAvKp . . . 

c2icOKa <T )(apiov varpoc ov . . • 

ipyujv aSavoTiav n/vSc dytOcvro ^cois. 
0ocv(as Tao-ixparov. 

LIU. 
Delos, ii. Homolle in Monuments grecs^ 1879, p. 44. Lowy 147. 

ca fioKopj <u ^(Acraipc, o\r koi Btlounv doi&xs 

KOi irAoon^Mrti', ara^, cvTroAa/AOuri fie\ci9f 
01 ro aov c^cvcirovo-i ftcya xparo^, ck /acv cv vfivois, 

<M, 3c ;(ep(uv r^(Ki9 SciKvvficvot a-^riptavj 
ik voT€ BvoiroX.€fJLOis TaXarais Ooov *Ap€a /xciffas 

i^Aocnif oiKCODV troAAoi' wrtpOey optav ' 
CM' &CKCV roSc (TOi NtKi7/x£rov ixKpiTa €pya 

SoMTiKpan/s AijXoM ^kcv cv dfi^ip vn^u 
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LIV. 

Ddos, Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 3. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 85. IGA. 
407. Lowy 430. BustrophedoD. 

NiKovSpi; fL ay€$rfK€v €Krfp6k(oi iox€aLprfi 

£i€ivofi€V€oq Sk Kojoxyvrfniy '^paiov S* aXoxo^ m[^]* 
At the end, Homolle assumes fi[c] and another line ; Gomperz fi[c] a* * anadiplosis.' 



LV. 



w 



Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 494. Section of a column, the inscription run- 
ning up and down in 17 lines. No connected reading is possible from this copy. 
The end seems to be rovV Altr^xpos ical *A$^nit. The editor suggests also iwl 
0^/i[a] 1. I, [iLfi]^vtty 1. 14. One might add ahy fi<nM or ic[aAAo]o^in}o'(i', end of 
1. 15; . . . Ti ifjs 0v[A^r] 1. 10. 

LVI. 
Amorgos, vi. Kumanudes in Eph. 1 884, p. 86. Bustrophedon. 
ilrffjuuvirri^ tifu fivrjfia r^ Aa/uu/^yopco). 

LVII. ' 

Amorgos, vi. Mittheilungen xi (1886), p. 97. Leftward. 

UvyfJuoLLOv iraripoi 

LVIII. 
Amorgos, iv. Mittheilungen xi (1886), p. 106. 

'Svfiifnf 

orjs 8^ aperrjs iiriEvfXa d[7]o^ai 

fjLvijfJui ioTTfaiv roSe 

LIX. 

Delos, CAios, vi. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 254. Lowy I. (Incomplete, IGA. 380a 
add. p. 182.) Restoration uncertain : I give Rohl's. 

MiKKi[a^9 r€ a]/ua Ka\6[v SyaXfi iirotfO't kol vw^ 
['Ajpx^pfios P[ovX,lirjunv €KriP6[Xov loxccupi;^] 
01 XIoi, Mc[Xav]o$ Trarpwlov da^^rv vc/Aovrcs]* 
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LX. 

Chios, V. Ball. Corr. 1879, p. 316. IGA. 582. Sroixifd^. 

^<rA7[s] roi)[r]o [yjvrouco^ oSw wapa t[i7]f8c to a\ff\^ 

avr^ ciroJTyr c y, rov vapajcoiTis It/v- 

The dative without 1, affrri, is not unparalleled in Ionic inscriptions of the 6fth 
and fourth centuries. See Rohl's note. 

LXI. 

Chios, iL Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 326. 

'A<nracrcas yaoy re jcoi eSypairrov Orro fioptfiay 
AioycvU (o')rojpyas dynra^owra xapt.y» 

Lxn. 
Samos, vi-v. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 485. IGA. 384. 

[^vAi/8e] Xrfpafivrii fi* dv€^[i7]K[c]i' ''VPV' oyaXfJuau 

LXin. 
Samos, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 486. 

Sjrparoiroc 

OS rfk$€v 

. IV oarau iiapyu 

dpiBrfXa 

9 ycvcr* dy&pwv 

ocs 

BjoK^ov 

a]v> 

* 

LXIV. 

Olympia, il/^/^j, vi-v. IGA. 12 a add. (p. 169). Lowy 25 Anhang (p. 21). 
Fragment of a duplicate of 1098 a RM. 

[0pcurv]/iaxov irouScs r[ot) . • • . 

LXV. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 465. 

[E]vficv[t8]a5 Ka[o-]iy[n;T .... 
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LXVI. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 466. 

Ka>[^i]o$ 6 Kpiro[/3]ov[X]ov dtro E[vfi]vaoTas v€a{p)rfpiov> 

So Rohl. The p of the last word is omitted on the stone. 

LXVII. 

Thera iv-ii. Weil, Mittheilungen 11 (1877), p. 65. "Vierzeilige metrische 
Inschrift." The only words legible are r^aprat (end of v. t) and roIo'Sc (end of 

▼•3). 

LXVIIL 

Astypalaea, iv-iii. BulL Corr. 1879, p. 483. 

Koa-fwv "Aprj^ irarpiSi ar^o-c cv^oSc TraSSa IliSawoc 
Tifiayopav, vUrji vavfuixov '^ytfiova, 

LXIX. 
Rhodes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 117. 

(a) [eucova Jlapfi€ViSo]s Ovyarpo^ a^eripaa fU Aai^fioiv 

[icoi KAavo) fi]an;p fiva^Ji* ivl TrtuSi Btxrav. 
. . . . ofu Sk fi i)(€i rifjueyoq A109, ^<f>]pa r *AirdAXo>v 
[n/Xjov dfui\l/€v IXq>v iK irvpoi d0dvaTO¥* 

(b) [cjucova HapfieviStK (cr)rao'ev Ovyarpo^ ^c Aai/fi(i>v] 

[fcjoi KActvci) fidrrfp 

^- • • • 

LXX. 

Rhodes, iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1878, p. 617. 

;(oup€ Svpoxocrta McAxri; 7roA,vfcAavrc McviicncoK 
&t^&pl davowra, T€as auv€Ka aualipoavva^* 

LXXI. 
Rhodes, Mac. Lowy 186. Supplements of Benndorf and Gomperz. 

.... Aa]voicA[^] ♦iAi[?nrou 

.... Ktd *AOavaiai[y AivSun .... 
[*A^KOu]a( AtvStai koI Au 
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AovotcXcow . AocMJ^c [y]c[y]i70<>ro[s iv$a&€ ftop^or], 
<rr{Xcv]yi& icoi Sococs [fip]iOofi€i^ov <rrc^avo($], 

Aiv[&>]v av U[p6]v aoTv [irap]a(rr[a8ov i^/nlicatn] 
^a[^]ai *AOavauK av0€fUL ir 

c[ re ^iXoj^uKis ^^a [irpo<^vyovaa ^tXtinrov] 
inuSa [X]t[d]o[f]ccrrau [TrpdaSercs cori rvjr«M]. 

0COW "Avnox[cvs]. 

LXXII. 
Rhodes, Mac. Lowy 201. A prose inscription accompanies. 

KaA]Xicrr[p]arc X'^ Ilofrci&iy 

s KoBvtrtpOt Si<^poiv 

o<r . • ro Fuca 

<f>€p€wra, yifxs, 

.... KoAXjurr/Mirov okfiio^ okoi 
. . . icv&ajveip* <i[Tr]d8os(?). 

LXXm. 

Qrpnis, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 168. Deecke (Collitz Dial) n. 30. An 
accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters reads "Opcuros ['Oi^]a'a(y)rot 
(^ihtta-sO'Se^O'TiA'Sa'io-se) . 

[iv0]alf iyia fcci/ioi jcou fu )^0]ta¥ 178c KoXwrra 

[*0]Fairo[9 'Ov]cuT[av]Tos /x[i7]ir<») oioficyoc. 
ov yap Tr[o]n7f>os cdii^, [djAAa Suauoraroi, 
TrpiS <[^]<[m^]v d[p]er^v roi9 vapuownv opoy. 

LXXIV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (CoUitz Dial.) n. 68. 

XouJpCTC 
ELap<m[f a]va^ ica irort, pyirw fieya • fti; rror iftunfi 
Btoi^ <l>€fi€ [kcl ^Jvarois iptpafim, ira(i')raxdpaoT09 * 
ov yap ri cirurnus; a(v)Opvnr€, ^cum dA(X)* ^rvx* ^ '^P 
tfeoiS, KVfUpi^vai ira(v)ra ra avOpioiroi ^poKcoH. 

^lupcTC. 
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LXXV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 69. 

ri/ACi> ra(v) 8c<0aro(v) 8(fiao(v) na</>(;a(v) yc St/iCMMS. 

LXXVl. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial,) n. 71. 

^yw ^[fu] *ApurroKp€Trp #ca ftev ^orcwrav [Ka]<rtyn;Toc 
fUfivafjL€v<K tvf€pyt<r!wi ras iroi cS irorc iffi€i(u 

LXXVII. 

Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 126. 

0€aKa>p 0cokX€O9 Ifcoora ft* d^urerv * 

<ri(s) T€ ToSc Jyos oi;Xi7ai; t6(v) 8d/ui€(v) *A8iy 

fuoaarco. 

fii;8c ^1^*17 ^iScdXos tviTra rw d(v)^p(iiMrai. 

The first line is prose : the remainder (an imprecation against the violator of a 
grave) is meant as verse. After al{s) re two syllables seem to have fallen out. 

Lxxvni. 

Cypriote characters on vase. Neubauer in Commentaliones in honorem 
Theodori Mommseni^ p. 689. Deecke n. ^. The beginning, according to 
Neubauer, is : 

A(iiXt/icXo(9) F^Ooyia 'AktfOTYf^ X^pC") ''■a(v)S* iiripaxra 

(the last word being equivalent to ixoiri<Ta). The rest is yet more uncertain. 
Several metrical difficulties would be removed by omitting x^^^' Compare CXLII. 

LXXIX. 
Halicamassus, iv-iii. CIG. 2260. Lowy 60. A prose inscription precedes. 
TToCrjo'ty MoxeSuiv Aioinxnov 'HpoxXcfon/s* 

LXXX. 

Cedreae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 424. 

rj fidXa Kol ravrav 6 KXtiinriSa comro Ntxcov 
tiKova rcific Kkvro/JL fivSifui koI o^iywot^y 

Sapov OTrcos Ovoeim Btov ycpas a y* cvt vaa>i 
rffkhm dyycXXoi 801/xi tfvairoAtas. 
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LXXXI. 
Oidymi, vi. IGA. 489. Bostrophedon. 

. . . ijurroi<f> Sk dirty 8([K]aior 

wouiv , . . (US irar^pcs* 

Lxxxn. 

Ephesos^ tv. GIG. 2984. Lovry 88. 

Ev^KOs Evirei0eoc« 

LXXXUI. 
Cyme, lii-ii. Revue Arch., 1884 (3"« s^ric, vol. iv), p. 93. 

(a) Tloa-€i&ai¥iov laOi /m Kcivpov Mc^ropa Xiov. 

(b) McKTopa t6v Xtoy Xcuotras, ^cvc, roy 6^ viro firjrpoi 

XuK^ CIS ^Ai8os Soi/ia jco^cXko/acvov, 
ov Atrcv OKraen^, irarpiSoc 8^ dvoKoc^v tSovoa 

(uvurev 17 yeycrtip* dpyoAcocs ^cvtbi9- 
dfJLif>OT€poun 9 urov ionj^ xpovoy ipnxn tAoipa, 

cucooaircvracrcif 0* iJXiof c^cXitof. 
Si;fu»v 8c OTC^Kos iriiorrYv <f>p€ya fti/vuei dyjpos 

dfm^txn)^* Xciira 8* oXyca irarpc ^tXaic 

LXXXIV. 

Heraclea Ponti, iii-ii. Mittheilungen iv (1879), p. 48; corrected v (1880), 

p. 83- 

'Hp<av8a9 *AAiCia8a *HpajcXcfiirr[i;s]« 

• 

SpfjuevfK V {ctVo&o'tv dv^p 08c koi <luX[oi dorocs], 
TrXuarrrfv re €v<f>fHxrvvrfi 8o^a[v dct/Mificyos]* 

LXXXV. 

Megara, vi-v. Mittheilungen viii (1883), p. 18!. 

[r]oiSc Airo X[aia]s rav 8cicara[v] dyiOijKav *A^[a]KU. 

LXXXVI. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (7). 

Si/uMov ft* 6yi0riKt norei8o[f ciivft ^dvaicTt]. 
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LXXXVn. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (12). 

[ Ilorja&ifciivi pavaxru 

Lxxxvra. 

Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (8). 

. . . (DV ft' &^i\&ri\K€ Ilorct&lvi /rav[aicri]. 

LXXXEC. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (62). Bustrophedon. 

809 ;(apfcCO'((r)av &<f>opfJLav» 

Rohl -801 or -8o»i ; but 94s is surely meant, in spite of the different form of the s» 

XC. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (63). 

[. . . cirayyciXaJs, rv 8c S65 xp'pi€a'{(r)av [d<t>opfJLa»]> 

ACl. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (64). 

dFc]^KC [IloraJSavi f[aamjcTi], 

TV Sk 8[o9 x^-pico-onav (i<^p/Aav]. 

XCII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (108 a) add., p. 171. 

[. . . iv]ayy€CXa£, rv Sc 8o[s x*'^]ptccr(cr)aF apjotpw, 

XCIII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 18. 

[Mav]8p07ru\ou ro^ o'o/ia. 

XCIV. 
Olympia, Corinth^ v. ' IGA. 26 a add., p. 171. Cp. Paus. 5, 10, 4. 

[va^09 /A€v ^(oXav ypxxTfa^v l;(cty ^k Sc [Tavaypas] 
[roc AaKtSaifjuovLOi <rvfi]fw.\ui r di'[€^cv]. 

[8o>pov &ir *Apy€tW kcu 'A^aJiWcDV kox ['lavcDv], 
[riv ficKarav viVcas civjcKa rou iro[Xc/AOv]. 

Ko[pii^]t[o 

P 
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xcv.- 

Olympia, Argos, v. IGA. 41. Lowy 30. 

(wov *AAxyo8(apov re koI *A<rwirtAi!kfiOv roSe ftfiyov. 
;(<t> fjuty A;(aiOs, o c^ Apycos cvpv^opou. 

Usencr (^Altgriechiscker Versbau, p. 38) guesses that the poet may have intended 
to say ^KBawMrov and 'Ao'anroS^ov. 

XCVI. 

Epidaurus, vi-v. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 198. 

KoAAtarparo? dyt^Kt rSk *A(rK(X)a9ri[(tf]i 6 fidyipo^. 

Probably meant as a verse. The K of the god's name is omitted. 

XCVII. 

Epidaurus, iii. Inscription in five parts. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 65 flg. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Jsyllos von Epidauros^ Berlin 1886. Compare Baunack, 
" Studien,^ I. i, Leipsic 1886; Blass, der Paean dts Isyllos, Jahrb. fiir Philol., 
1885, P- S22. 

(I) 
*Ioi;AXo9 S<iiicparcus "ETrc&ti^pto? dytOtfKt 
*AiroAA<avi MaXcarcu kol *A<TKXairiSn* 

SafUK etc dfiurTOKfMTtav avBpa^ <x[i] vp[o]dyoi KoXS^y 
avro9 lo^vporepos, opOovrajL yap c^ ay^payaJSCm ' 
5 oi 3c rt9 KaA<09 ir/K>a;(^ei9 Oiyyayoi iroyrfpuK, 

rraXiv ivayKpowov, KoXa{(DV 80/10$ do'<^aXcoT€po$. 
rovSe rav yv(u/tav roK* ^x^"' '^^ IXcyov kou vvv Xcyw. 
cv$dfjuiv avypajiff€v, al k Ci9 ravSc rai^ yvc^/xav verrf 
6 voftos ofuv, oi' c^cSci^ cycvro 8* ovk oycv ^€[(i>]v. ' 

10 rov8* loLpov Octal puoCpai vopjov rjfvpev IlOvXXo^ 

a4>Birav aivojov yipa^ SBavaroun BttHxnv, 

Koi vtv ainMS hapjoi BtBpjov Sero irarpiSos a^^, 

Xtipaq (iyao^ovrcs f/ojcdpecaxv is ovpavov cvpv[v]. 

01 Key Apurrevwai Trokrfos Ta<r^ 'E^iriSavpov, 
15 Xcfoo^ou T€ av&pai Ktu iirayytlXai Kara <t>v\as, 

oTs TroXtov^o? VTTo crrcpvoi? opera re koI oi^ok; 

1 The stone has eEON. 
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Toia-iv iirayytXXev koI irofiircvev <r<^€ KOfiuivra^ 

^oiPiM avoKTi vImi t€ *A<rKXairim ioTTJpi 

tifiaa'i.v iv XcvKouri, Sd<f>va^ ore^voi? vor *AiroAAa>, 
20 iroi 8 ^AcKXairiov Ipvttn iXauii i7/iicpo^v\Xov, 

ayvQ>s irofiTreuciv kcu €ireux€(r$ai TroAiarcus 

wacriv del &8o/acv tckvois t* iparay vyletav, 

Tav KaXoKayaOvav r *^nriSavpoi dec /Scttcv ^ dvSptuv 

cwo/uav re kcu etpdvav kcu ttAovtov d/xefi^^) 
25 oyKUf e^ (iy>av vd/tov del rdvSc <rej3ovra9* 

ourw roc jc* dfioiv ircpi^eiiSoir* evpvoira Zeus. 

(3) 

irpSn-oq MaAo9 crcv^ev *A7rd\A(avo9 MaXedra 

pitifwv Kol Ova-uui rjyXdJLaev T€/jueyo9' 
ov8e KC ®c<7atiAia9 ^v TpiKKrft 7r€ipaJ0€irf^ 
30 CIS dSvrov KarajSas 'Ao'jcXip'un), ci fi^ ^(/>* dyvov 
irpSyrov 'AirdAAcDvo? P^nfiov Bvaxa^ MaXedra. 

(4) 

^(rvAXo9 *AoTvAai8at ivtOrfKt pjoyrewraxrOai ol 
irtpl Tov ircuavoi cv AcA.<^ts, ov iTroTjirt c(9 rov *AirdX- 
XcDva Kol rov *A(rKAa7ridv, ^ Xcoidv 0? Ka cti; ayypor 
35 ^vri rov Troidva. e/Aavrcvo-c Xo)idv 01 nca c^cv ay- 
ypa^Knm kqI avrtVca koI €9 rov vcrrtpov ;(pdvov* 



FBBT. 



U. TToudva ^eov detoarc Xaol {a^cas €Ki/acra[v]^ *-5 

rcUrS* "Eiri&ivpov. cS& yap ifxiri^ ivfirova tjXv- 6-9 

tf* €9 dKoas trpoyovtav dfiercpcDv, cS ^oi/Se *AirdX- 10-12 

40 Xtt>v. *Eparci) /Lunxrav rrarrfp Zeis Xcyeroi MdX[o)t] I3~*6 

8d/ACv rroLpaxoiTiv wrioiax yd^iois* ♦Xcyua? 8*, [os] * '7"'9 

warpiS* "E^iSavpov cvvuev, Ovyaripa Md[X]ov y[aft]- 20-23 

et, rav *Epara) yeivaro fiarrfpj KXeo^i;/JUz 8* 6vofui<r&rf. ix 24-28 

8^ ♦Xeyua ycvero, AtyXa 8' ovopMrdrj ' ro^ iirwwyuavj 29-32 

45 TO KoXXof 8e Kopa>vl9 ^TrcxXi/ft;.? Kari8a>v 8c 6 xpv- 33~3^ 



^ Wilamowitz conjectures {^^ptirtv, with much probability. 

^ So Kabbadias. Wilamowitz ivyatra[i]. 

* Wilamowitz has persuaded himself that the words in d^ . . . ^vexA^Or} stand 
as Isyllus intended. But the author, however little merit he may have as a poet, 
has not elsewhere put words without meaning or construction. The sense demands 
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<7oro^. ^oipoq ifi MaXov SofjMs vapOevCav iopav 37~4^ 

KXvae. Xitx€<ov S* Ifutpoeirrwv iirifiaiy AaroNC ko/k. 4I''44 

;(piNnMcdfuu ar€fiofuu <r€' iv Sk Ovu^a. T€fUyu re- 45~4^ 

k€t6 ^ viv AiyAo. yovifwv S* iXvaty iiSiva Aiof 49~~5^ 

50 [irJoT? fiera M[o]tpai', Aa;(C<rt« re fuud dyava. ItocXi;- 53-5^ 

(Tiv 8c viv AlyXai fiarpoi 'ActkAaitiov tay6f/jai€ 57"^ 

'AiroAAciiv, Tov voawv irawnropa, Sorr^pa vyicuif, 61-63 

ficya SfOfnjfia Pporoii. U iraxayy U iraxay, X'^u/^ev' 64-6S 

A(ricAA7ric, rcat aav *lEnri8avpw fuxTpinrohv av- 69-71 

55 {ctfv, Ivapyrj 8* vytciav ^iriircfiirois if^ptal ksu ir^ ^^~^S 

/uunv dlfUMs. ic troiavi te irouov. 7^7^ 

(5) 

fccu ro8c <rrj^ aperies, 'AcKXiprUf roZpyav tUiiwi 
cy KCtvouri ;(povoe¥ o#ca 8^ arparov ^c ^iXiTnros 
ct9 STTopri/v, iOtXtav dvcXciy PcunXTjt8a rifii^. 

60 TOt« 8* 'Ao-KXT;irio[s ^jXdc /3oa^oo[9] i( *EiTrii8avpov 
Tip.wv *HpaK\w yevtaVf as ^ctSero cKpa Zcvs* 
rovrouci 8* ^X^e o^* o inus Ik ^ovairopov ^kOev KafiKa>[v]} ' 
Tw TV ya iroaruxoim * <rwavTiyaas crw ottAomtiv 
XafJUJTop^yoq xpvo-toii, ^Aa-KXairU, irats 8* ccriScSv crc 

65 Xt(rcrcTO x**p' opcytav iK€T7ji /ivOtat <r€ irpocravro)v, 
^' a(^?ropo9 Cifu rccov 8<opaiv, 'AcTKAi/iru Ilaiav, 
oAAa fi* iiroiKT€tpw." tu 8c ^toi ra8c c\c^9 ivapy^, 
** Odpcttj Koxpm, yap am 6,<l>C$opjai, SiXXk fici^* avrci^ 
roi9 AaKc8at/Aoyiocs p^oAciras dvo K^pas ipvias, 



something like ix B^ *Key6a Ovydrvip oi y^ptro, AtyXa 8* ipofxdff&ii to{v)S' 
hr^wfjLos, iiwh iciXXcvs M Kopvpls 4ir€KKii9ri (still better would be &ir^ irtCXXeos 
Ko/Mtf^Is 5* iwtKk'fi$ri). That is, she was named AXyKa after her father *\€y6as, 
which is intelligible enough. Compare v. 51. G. Schultz in the Berliner Philol. 
Wochenschritt, 1887, n. 4, p. loi, proposes to omit 8* 6¥Oftdir9ri after AlyAo, but 
this is not a satisfactory remedy. 

1 rdKtro {l)vtr Semitelos, — a certain correction. 

~ Xaip€ *AaK\aTit and (just below) al^ov were certainly intended, as Wila- 
mowitz has pointed out. 

* See p. 59. Wilamowitz fi\0€v (6) icdfivw, 

* TV 70 Tovrtlxovri (Wilamowitz) is more probable than t^ 7* kwocrnlxorru 
The moment meant seems to be that of the arrival of the boy {^\0€if v. 62) at the 
temple. 
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70 auv€Ka rov9 ^ot)3ov xprffTfixxv^ (rta^oim BiKOita^y 

ciSs o fi€v wt;(£ro cirt 'ivdpryjv, ifik 8* <i5[p]o-e v[d]i7fia 
SiyytiXai AaKe&u/tov(Oi9 cX^dvra ro ^ctov^ 
vdvra fiaX exacts* 01 S* av^cravros cucovoiav 
75 (Tclircipav if>rjfJMVf ^AckXtittu, koi a-tj^ icdwaa^. 
(K dlk iKopviav irdvra^ (eviais (re ScKCo^ot 
(r<i>tQpa evpvxopov Aaxc&ii/Aovos dyKoXcovrcs. 
ravra roc, cS ficy* apiaT€ ^ccov, dviOrjKcy ^[(rvAAo? 

TlfMOV (TTfV &p€Tljv, WVoi, tOCnrtp TO ^aiov. 

xcvm. 

Epidaurus, Mac. Kabbadias in Eph. 1885, p. 194. 

Apvfios irais ©coScopou dXvfiiriKov ivBaS dyo)!^ 
rjvy€i\* avOrjyunp Spoficcov ^cov cts xXvrov 0X0-09, 
dvSpcuis irapa&uyyji^ varpl^ 8c /ttoc r?nriov ^Apyos. 

XCIX. 
Tegea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 512. 

"AiSoi CIS cwa9 6 AoKCDV SdX<t>i i<f>6uT€y ^Aprj^ 

Aa 

avro9 8* cTXc fiopoi koJi ovyYOvovy "^viKa ILprfnjv 

d[^]v;(ov 3* iaopay ^AvSpocOtytoq koX bfuufunt 



C. 

Sparta, vi. IGA. 56. Bustrophedon. A very difficult inscription. As a 
possible contribution to its solution, I will suggest that the C in the middle of the 
-second line is probably the Laconian mark of interpunction (see IGA. 29 and 54), 
and that in two of the older inscriptions found at Delos (see above n. Liv and 
Lix) HK does duty as 4k-. We have, unless I am mistaken, two iambic trimeters. 
In the first line r&¥vt l^¥ (= i^v)t and in the second, [irajx^cioy aT rtr hiffxioi may 
be worth considering, but I cannot propose a probable restoration of the whole. 

CI. 
Sparta, vi-v. IGA. 78. 

£kafiwiov &viOrfK€ 'A^avQua[i] Hokidxwi, 
vtKods ravra ar* avSvj^ irqiroKa twv vvk* 
A prose inscription follows. 
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ai. 

SellasU, vi-v. IGA. 62 a add., p. 174. 

Tlkeuma&i^ fi d[vc0i;icc] Auxncoipoccnv a[yaXfia\ 
TiviapiJSay ^vSvfKov] fJiaviv oind(5)d[ficyoc]. 

cm. 

Olympia, v. Kirchhoflf, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 83. IGA. 536. L5wy 33. 

[FAxiviaaji? fu KaXiav ycKc[cU ^']aAci[o]s ivoUiu 

[rX]avicii;$ 6 AvicKiSc<t> [rcoji *Rp/iifi 'P[i;]yrvo9> 

Inscription mentioned by Pausanias, 5, 27, 8. The hexameter of the artist is in 
Elean, the prose dedication in the Ionic of Rhegium. 

OV. 

Olympia, vi. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (i88t), p. 84. IGA. 552a. 

[ vpo]T€pw 8* cirara A[afiao']iinro$ 

KXuvoT€pav Sk iroXtv trarpSS {[ft/KC . . .] 

CV. 
Olympia, vi-v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 169. IGA. 563. 

dvtOrjKt fu irais 6 [n]ti^aivo9 

[irxuSas vtin7<ras . . .^Kpdrrfi <rra&ov* 

CVI. 

Olympia, V. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 37(1879), p. 161. IGA. 355. Lowy 416. 
Two fragments. Rohl's restoration, based on Pausanias 6, 10, 9, but not certain, 
is as follows : 

[ciicova AlAcios ravS* 'Ayt]a8as dy€0[rfK€]y 

[inj$ vols viKourajf koXov Si[yStva A109]. 
[2i7pafi/9ov Tov ^v AiyJtW fi l[Sov ivBaSe /rcpyov]. 

cvn. 

Olympia, Orestheum.y. IGA. 98. A fragment; but the inscription was repeated 
on the same stone, in much later times; the restoration is therefore easy. See 
also Pausanias 6, 10, 9. 

(TcXAwv TovS* aviOrfKt AaTJfi)[ov(s dyXao« vios] 
("ApKas '0[p ]c)o-ddo-io9, w[v( ivl irojurl Kparcuv]. 

Here [ ] means lost entirely, ( ) preserved only in the later copy. 
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cvni. 

Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 145. Lfiwy 94. Compare Paus. 6, i, 4. 

"EAAi/vcDv ^pxov rdrc 'OXv/dmtuu i^vaca fxoi Zcvs 

BStK€v vLicffaxu irpoirov *0\vfjiina&i 
rn-irois dtfXo^dpots * to Sk Scvrcpov a^i9 ^^€^9 

tinroi?* vlos S* ^ TpcliiXos 'AAxtvoov* 

CIX. 

Olympia, Sparta, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 151. L5wy 99. Anthol. Pftl. 

xiii, 16. 

Siropras /xcv [jSacriX^cs c/lum] irarcpc? Kot dScX^ot^ 

[op/AocTi S* (i}Ktnro8<tfv imrcDv] vtKOKm KwuTKa 

ccKova ravS* €[<rrao'e '] fiov[av] Sc /txc <^/Ai ywotxajv 

'EAAa&K ex TToums r<$[v]Sc AajSeiv (rr€<^vov. 

*AireAXeas KoAX&kXcos lir&qat, 

ex. 

Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 144. LSwy 103, with new facsimile. 

6Ji c(r;(V09 €(r)(av 

dpura 

rpi9 iv *lOfiMi 

Xevs 

[ C7r]oti;o'c HarpoKXt^oq . . . v]ios. 

Despite the objections of Purgold (see Lowy) to the reading vl6s, the artist's in- 
scription seems to me a verse, on account of the position of the genitive 

narpoK\4os. 

CXI. 

Helicon, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 447. Another copy, Mittheilungen, v 
(1880), p. 124. I have made some tentative supplements. 

TIAEME .... 

. . . a[cd]Xov ? dAAa rat Te^yai aoffioi 
... OS avXctfi <f>Ooyyov ev Trpocrop/Duxras, 
[^KpoTtiff], oTFois fjLe\i)(pov dwvaui fie\os 
[iroXiJv ri[^ei]9 Trpos rlpfui Koipiov pvOfjLuu. 
[a]Xis Sc [ttJo Trap[rf\fJL€voii aciS* dtt, 
ovra)9 €vrj^ iv ra>t fie\ct iroAAa (^curis. 
roioo-o CdDv dcipar cy Movcrav cfic, 
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[xjparttfv dya>KOSy (r<f>aJL irdrpai [fi]cya icXm. 

a ^kxrvta ^ coiiccv ov'/xovofi ifi€p€iv 

oySpaf fmxfJTos aXXa kcu, ifi fiowraii oKpovi, 

cxn. 

Thebes, Mac. Boll. Corr. 1879, p. 387. 

'AplOTOIV. 

^ fjudXa, 81; (TC ^iXci>9 vireSc^aro youi viro icoXirovs 

oXfiwy almviK /aoxoc afici^afi€vo[v] * 
fcoi (rot ye tapala x^^ r}\v[$cv ajvnj, ^Apvanov, 
Beivciv [i\€v$^€puty rev S€<rfio[v ] 

The editor questions his own restoration of the last line. 

cxm. 

Haliartus, vi-v. Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 133. IGA. 149. 

KoAAia AiyiO(0)oiOy rv 8* c^ wpaaipry, [cS] wofioSSm 

See note \ p. 117. 

CXIV. 

Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 451. 

iirl ^cAoi. iiri Acovuo-ioit. 

CO ^m, Toy^ e[o-d]/xi ^ujvwrutvj ^8c yvvaixa 
ScpKco rovSe [^JtAaF, irv€Vfui Xi7rov[<7ay Ofun;]. 

afi<l>io yrfpoiXiia racvoiv rcxvfa Xiir]oKra[f], 

oX)3arrovs da[va]T0s [7r]A[i;do8o#c]o9 faTcx[ci]. 

In verse 4 EA . . EEAETEK : re t8« seems unlikely. In verse 5, after 9d(yaros, 

TA 0%: I have little confidence in what I have written, but yKurxp^raros 

does not commend itself. 

CXV. 

Elatea, iii. Lowy 135 c, Nachtrag, p. 388. Bull. Corr. 1887, p. 345. 

[TrJoTvia *A$avaCaL roSc 

TO irpeTTOv iv ;(aA.#cu>& a 

i( ooTiW Ipymv ^po6l[vul\ kox . . . 

TToXKdxi KCL\Air€;(vu>i ^(ort . . o* . . i/fi . . 
real o'<^e kcu EvKXctSi/f pjovau . . . lepos . • • 

KOCfUi dci/uin/oTOC9 cuXoy[t ]as hrto'i.v, 

HcvoKpari/s 'Epyof^t'Xov ^iroi;<7e. 
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CXVI. 
Elatea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 367. 

TTOVTitM iTnTOfjiiSovn Hoo'tiSiavi Jipovov vcct 

^fuOiov^ attynjpa^ xnrkp npoyovwv re xal avrwv 
KM yfji KoX r€K€wv Kol a<f>€T€p<av dXo^iov. 

cxvn. 

Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 383. 

7J fidXa S^ 4^ifjL€v6v at kXvtK jrarpky a8c *EAarcia, 

KoXoun, ^iofioTifJLCj KvSaiv€i Xoyoi$. 
i<rO\o^ yap Ktu afiwpjK, dK[fm]U ivi a-ui<f>povQq fifia^^ 

$vrf<TKti% SafJua(rO€K Ovpjov t^Ktua voorcut. 
voXAa[Ki] 8' d/i.<^( rcov parrip Td<f>ov oiKTpov avVcv 

Ac^ai oTcvaiovaxL op<^vav rcicvau x^piv* 

cxvni. 

Delphi, iv. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 447. Compare Paus. 6, 4, i. 



OTCf^Javous 

TTavrJa CKparcts ap.[a\€L\, 

[TrXjciOTOis S^ Sixvcava irdrpav, [SoiJo'tOTparov vU, 
Scoorparc, KoAAiarois r* ^yAmo'as orc^vois* 

[v]tKa)[vJ TravKpdriov rpU '0Xv/*7ria, 815 8' €vi ni;^oc, 
8a»8cica 8* c^ *Io'^/xo[v xou Ncfi]cas (rre<^vov«. 

[t]ovs S* £XAovs a7ro[pov OT€<^av]ovs [ciriJSctfcu dpidfidv • 
[7ra]ixpis ^ aynlTToXov^ 7rav]ra [^Jicparas dpa^u. 

CXIX. 

Delphi, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 434. A version of the oracle of Herod, i. 
65, in letters of the fourth century or later. From a manuscript in the Barberini 
library at Rome, containing copies, by another hand, of inscriptions collected by 
Cysiacus of Ancona. This inscription must share, to some extent, in the grave 
doubts which have been cast on the other oracle, CKi. 1724. Other instances of 
humbuggery on Cyriacus's part in the matter of inscriptions have been lately 
pointed out by Mommsen, yahr^<ker dtr kdn. preuss. Kunstsamml. iv (1883), 
p. 78, and Kubitschek, Arch. Epigr. Miitheil. aus Oes/erreicA, viii (1884), p. 102. 
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The nature of the mistakes in the present document are in favor of its genuine- 
ness; particularly T forX in 9t(&, 

[r}\}v$€q, A AvKOcpyc, ijjuov irort irtova mffoy, 
[Zjrpa ^tXos icoi vSurtv *OX,v/xvui Bfafuvr lypvatv* 
&[{]a> d fT€ Otov fuivT€v(rofuu ^ kojL dv&pa ' 
fuiXkoy roi 0e6v iKvofuu l[fjLfi€vaL, ta Av#coep[ye]. 

CXX. 

Delphi Mac. J. Schmidt, Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 198. He fancies a 
restoration like the following : 

[ ToSt o^fui] waTrip dvfOrfKC R 

[€19 'A(&iv rov cTTC^e OoSn vejov dfnrvKi Moipa, 

understanding a/Arv^ as ' wheel.' 

CXXI. 
Anactorium, vi-v. CIG. I794g, restored by Rohl, IGA. 330, thus: 
[iroFT09 . . . dirJoiAAv* Ss *A/x[7rpaiciav iror* Iwitcv]. 

CXXII. 

Pharsalus, v. IGA. 325. Better Lolling, Mittheilungen vii (18S2), p. 226, 
Fick (CoUitz Dial.) n. 324. Meister, Griech. DiaUkte I. p. 291. Cauer, Delectus 
(2d edit.) n. 393. I give Cauer's version : 

[cro/ia r]o^ d fidrrfp AiokAou lo'aTcur *E;(cvaiS) 
[Bojcpv )(f\itMra or* aviop <i>9 oXcro cdv dyaOoi * 

[ras Swpov ? MceJicXea t€, os dScX(^€09 co-orayc kd^ipdy]* 
[ttos 3c KajroiKTLpa^ dvBpa dya6ov irapina* 

Verse 2: Kohl [iffy6vui] os wot' ayi&p 6f oKrro; Meister [vi]hs Amr^opos 6Acro; 
Fick [vars] 6 JAurdvopos &\€rol Lolling [. . . yo]ci<Ta or* ay^pvs &\€ro. Verse 3: 

Rohl 4Ktuos &8eA0«6f fffffraye \o[iBfiy] ; Meister [irap 8^ Aio]irA.^a[i f]6s 

a5f\<t>ths ifftrr* *\y4K[aos\ \ Fick [aoi dt, Aio]KX6a, rtios oStkifMhs l^arayt \o[t$dv], 

CXXIII. 

Pherae, iv-iii. Lolling, Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 234. 

'Aa-rayopai irarpl [M]a[yvi7](n#cXtas inWciKCy, 
d?r . . . [cj^ciicav /xv€L/Jip.€u>v» 

The last words, according to Lolling, are a * nachlrdglUher zusalz.^ He restores 
[n]o[7oyt«fA[<Jos, which does not seem a very probable name. Could we suppose 
the beginning gone, [aafia r65*] *A<rray6pM warpl [nJaffiirXias iw*$*uc«¥ would be 
possible. 
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cxxiy. 

Pherae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 61. 

(Twiitiiv fuv viariv, rifiStv Sk af>[erav] Aivcs cSSe, 
KoAAca 2a , irarpi&tK €k Tcycas* 

CXXV. 

Larisa, iv. Lolling, Mittheilungen viii (1883), p. 23. 

/uuhxnus Evpv&ifuis dvWrfKe vioi 'Kparcpaiov, 
TOfl wort fltf Xc[i]ir(K T€p^C\op<K (TOffwu 

CXXVI. 

Metapontum, vi. Bustrophedon. Rohl, Imagines TV, 5 (p. 37). Cauer, De^ 
lectus (2d ed.) n. 277. 

Niico/xa)(0« /A CTTOCi, o roi KCpafJLM y! 6y€0TjK€. 
809 8^ f iv dv^ponrots 8o^v ^X^'' d'ya0(a)v. 

Hiller, J<ihrb,fUr PhiloL 127, p. I44f proposes b ifii) rot, 

CXXVII. 

Sybaris, ii. Comparettj, Journal of Hellenic Studies III, p. 1 14. Orphic gold 
tablet from a tomb, like Kaibel 1037. 

dAA airoTav ^X^ 'fpo^friav ^aos dcA/oco 

Sc^iov ^[wjocas 8ei nva 7r€<f>vXayfJL€vov ev fuiXa irdvrcu 

Xa2p€, waOiov TO vdOrffuij t6^ ovtto) vp6<r$€ iwiwovSa^ * 

^eo9 cT €(Xeci)vov c^ dyOpiowov. €pi<^ C9 yoAa ^irercs* 

;((upfc), X^^ipCf Se^iov 68oi7rop((i>v). 

XofUtfvds re tepovs Kar' oXcrca ^[p]o'€[^]oma$. 

cxxvin. 

Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Journal Hell. Studies 111, p. 115. Three more gold 
tablets of the same sort. Their contents partly coincide. Comparetti gives con- 
flate readings thus (a, b, c distinguishing the parts that are peculiar to one or two) : 

IpxofjMA Ik KaOapwv* KaOapa yOovCiav PaxTtXuoy 
EvkA^ Ev^ovXcvs re [^coi r* cifSalfjMye^ dXAoi]. 
Kcu yap cyu>v v/xtav yci/09 oXjStov €v)(Ofjuu eTyoi, 
voivav 8* iJb^airrrMr* [ai^'J Ipycuv ourt &k(uW • 
elr' c/A€ Mo&p* ISdfuicro't koI dOdvaroi 0€<k oLAAoi 
{fipovTTJi) r Siffrtpoirrji rt kox (ou^aXocvri) K€pavvCk 
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C kvkXjov 8* i$€imy poLpvwtvOw dfiyaXiotOf 
a < lfi€fyrav 8* liriPav <rr€<l>av€v wool KOfiimXifiJOun 

L SccnroiVas 8* xnro Kokvov l&w yOovias paaxk/uas» 

C vvv S* ucmfi ayvrpf ijKia vupa. IIcpcrcf^OKaav 
d, c •( (09 /tc vpo^piav vtfjolnfi cSpas l^ (ras fuxxapurras) 

\.€vayiiD¥ 

{6\pu Kol fuucapurri, 0co9 S* Icn^' avri jSporoiO 
ipi<f>o9 h ydX iirerw. 

cxxrx. 

Posidonia, vi. Leftward. Curtius, Arch. Zt 38 (1880), p. 27. IGA. 542. 

TdBa^oLL ^tXXia Xap/Av\i8a 8eicara[v]. 

cxxx. 

Syracuse, v. IGA. 509. Rohl restores : 

KAcofi€[v]i/$ iiroi7j(r€ [r]ctfirc\(A)Q>vi« 
(w ic[t^S]i7[X]o [rjc[i XP]V^*[^ ^M^Ja «*[''«] f w{a]> 
as prose followed by a hexameter. 

CXXXI. 
Olympia, Gt/a, vi. Arch. Zt. 40 (1882), p. 87. IGA. 512 a. 

Uavrdpri^ ft dvtOrfKt Mcveicparios, Aio[9 o^Xoi^] 
[a/}fuir& 10x00x19 J v&ov Ik KXciJrov FcXooiov. 

CXXXII. 

Vase, Athens, vi. Leftward. Kumanudes in 'A^ratov, IX (1881), p. 3. 
Kirchhoff, Mittheilungen vi (1881), p. 106. 

09 vvv opxrjo-rStv vavnav draXwrara mxij^a 
TOV roo€ 

cxxxra. 
Vase, Magna Graecia, vi. Rohl, IGA. 550, reads doubtingly : 

St9 TTCi irv[f ] *Ipo9 roiov w iirojanro x^ctv, 

" bis alicubi pugilattt Irus tale vas adeptus est quo funderet" The last word is 
XEEN. See p. 74. 
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CXXXIV. 
Vase, Boeotia, v. IGA. 219. 

^aprrfi l&oicc EvirXoiWi /ixc. 
See p. 47. 

CXXXV. 

Vase, V. GIG. 8157. Counterpart of Kaibel 1099 (GIG. 8154), but with two 
orthographical differences. 

CXXXVI. 

Vase, iv. C. Smith in Journal of Hellenic Studies, VI (1885), p. 372. Smith 
guesses from Rhodes. 

^iXros rifu ras KoAas a KvKii a voiKiXa* 
The editor *i\r&s; but see p. 70. 

CXXXVII. 

Silver spoon with Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial,) n. 61. 
'A/u.(/Li)v9 KaT€$rfK€ roi dim roU FoXyuu. 

CXXXVIU. 
Attic, vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 133. Acropolis 1886. 

[*A]p;(ep/Li09- iwoiffaev 6 Xr[os]. 

[ dvcjft^iccv 'AOfivauu 7roXiov;(tD[t]. 

I have not taken the first line as verse. If it is, "Apx^pfMs volriaev was intended. 

CXXXIX. 

Att. V. Kumanudes, 'AHyatov, X, p. 523. Kirchhoff, Hermes xvii (1882), 
p. 623. 

018c imp* *¥jWTi<nrovTOv iLiriaktanv dyXabv tjPvjv 
fiapvafuvoi, tr^ffcripav 8* cvxXciOti/u. irarpiSa, 

(Sorr* i)(Op<ns oTeudxei/i vcXiyuov Otpo^ iKKOfuaayrai ' 
avrois S* 60dvaToy fivfjfi dficrrj^ iOeauv, 

CXL. 
Cos, iii-ii. Journal of Hellenic Studies, VI, p. 259. 

Ciicowx firiTpoi n/vSc 0oa$ . . FIO 

vtcs 'Apt<rrei&>u arrjaav 'AOrjvatSo^^ 
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17 varpoi i( dyaffov pXaarrowm yoyaZa-i Soavroi 
yvifnxw cvXoytas dLfi^iOero aTc<^voy. 

^vfidy* €^$. *Ava(ay6pai. AmmcX^. AcwviSaf. 'AvSpoTtkifi* 

CXU. 

Delos, nnknown time. Vase-inscription, quoted in a temple-inventory of the 
second century. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 29 flg. (= Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr., n. 367), 
L 41. 

rqv^ (rvKOLfi^or^pots €\mj)(Crpf ovaaov. 
Usener conjectures rhw 8^ for r^rSc. 

CXUI. 
Delos, unknown time. Similar vase-inscription, quoted in same inventory, 1. 46. 
*Hp[a]t 07pi9 rqv8e dvWtfKev waZs 'Afudyrou. 
Before Dittenberger, 'Hpx^pis was read. 

CXLOI. 

Delos, unknown time. Another quoted vase-inscription in same inventory, 

L49. 

Mw&o$ *Afyr€firjs 0coicpirov 'AiroXXaiyt 

Ai/Xioii. 
Meant as verse, according to Dittenberger. 

CXUV. 

Thesaaly, vi-v. Kirchhoff, Hermes XX (1885), p. 158. 

ftvoft* ifu IIvp(p)caSa, os avK i7ir[i](rraro ^cvyov, 
dAA' av$€ vlp ySs tSo-Sc 
iroA,(A)oy dpurrcvuw lAxyc 
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• POSTSCRIPT. 

Jost as the last pages of this article are casting comes the second fascicle of 
the CIA. voL iv. This contains a good many of the newer inscriptions of our 
collection, and among these are the hitherto unpublished ones numbered above 
x-xvi.. Although possessing copies of these inscriptions, I did not feel myself at 
liberty to print them. Now, however, I may be permitted to add the text of these 
documents. 

X (=aA. IV., I, n. 373"^)- 

nciX(A.)(l(3i 'ABavadai Aiitrwv hviBjiKW kirafixHv 
&v ainov ictfc^ji^w, r^i 8i OtSk x^^*^' 

Siifidiris i[w^ir€v . .]vov wais r6V irfoXiuu 

XI (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373**). 

irarphs ts Xaiptwvof iwtvx^ * 

rtup 

So I had written, without pretending to understand the sense. Kirchhoff, I see, 
has made the second verse [Sartp 8^] warphs Ss X<upl»¥os ^e^x^'^a* (eOK^O* 
supposing the letter E to have been omitted by the cutter in the last word. As- 
suming this to be right (and it is very probable), Xotpitavos on p. 75 should give 

place to Xo>ipi»voi\ irarpis on p. 74 should disappear; and 4rt6x*^^ («0'{<u] 

4 8 5 6 

should be added on p. 1 10. 

XII (=CIA. IV., I. n. 373*°^). 

noAA^i Tpi[roytP€l . . . r6p]yvK{\)os pi kir4$i^H€¥\ 

XIII (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373*^). 
. . . Kit6s ft* &W^9}[«rc .... 

The name looks to me like *Airy4\tTos. A, N and (^ are marked in my copy as 
certain, though not entirely intact; the third letter must be A, A or A; the fourth 
Eor-f. 

XIV C=CIA. IV., I, n. 373^7). 

^hs *Ae^tnfii 

x]*'^'' ^KTiMdov. 
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XV (= CIA. IV., I, n. 373*^ 

o69ropU»wos 

^Ckmp fAt iwoliiviP, 

XVI (=CIA. rv., I, n. 373'^; q). p. 131). 

s 

iuf4$fiKtir .... I iratBl iM{a}px^'^' 

The new fascicle of the CIA. contains a number of new archaic epigrams hitherto 
unknown to me. I wish they had appeared in time to be used in my work; but 
these, and two or three others which' have recently been printed in other publica- 
tions, must be reserved for a supplementary article, for which the next few years 
will doubtless bring ample material. Meanwhile I note one or two things. 
Another trochaic caesura of the fourth foot is seen in CIA. iv. n. 373"*, p. 131 : 
TffX«iriiro5 iyaKfJk iufiBriKw, Another maltreated proper name in A^o-x^nif MBtiKtr, 
n. ZT^' Omitted v movable in the chief caesura (compare pp. 106 and 158) in an 
old Thessalian dedication, Mittheilungen Xi, p. 450; 'Apytla /4* Ar^^ificc 6w^ 

1 ol)serve at the last moment a case of hiatus, to76¥ pv Muraro, cxxxir, 

4 A 

which was inadvertently omitted in its proper place on page 106. 
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No greater effort has been made to settle any point in the topog- 
raphy of Athens than has been devoted to the site of the Pnyx. 
Scholars of different nationalities have become interested in the dis- 
cussion, and valuable contributions to it have been made in French, 
German, Norwegian, and English. These investigations have led to 
conclusions differing widely from each other. Our attention was 
especially called to this fact by Professor Kirchhoff's lectures on 
Greek antiquities. We afterwards availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities for study and personal observation furnished by a residence 
of six months in the city of Athens in 1882-83, when we made some 
excavations for the purpose of determining more definitely the nature 
of the floor of the Pn)rx. Though not extensive, they led to the 
conclusion that some of the hjrpotheses entertained by writers on the 
topography of Athens in regard to the Pnyx question are incorrect. 

It happened also at this time that Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke,* 
who had been engaged in excavations in Asia Minor for the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America, was spending his vacation in 
Athens, and he was induced to make a survey of the entire Pnyx 
Hill.^ As no very thorough discussion of the question has yet 
appeared in America, we hope that our own work, illustrated and 
explained by Mr. Clarke's drawings and survey, will justify us in ask- 
ing archaeological students to accompany us in a reconsideration of 
the whole subject. 

What we have to say arranges itself naturally under three heads : 
first, a study of the most important passages in classical authors in 



^ The notes designated by letters and signed J. T. C are Mr. Clarke's. 
A. The transit and level used in the survey were lent for the purpose by 
Dr. Henry Schliemann, to whom we desire to express our thanks. — J. T. C. 
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which the Pnyx is mentioned or referred to ; second, an examination 
of the Pnyx itself in the light of the information thus gathered ; 
third, a survey of what lias been recentiy written by others on the 
subject, 

I. 

In the earliest history of Athens the public life of the city 
gathered around the Acropolis. Later, as the city continued 
to grow, even before Solon's time, the assemblies of the people, a 
portion of their legal proceedings, and certain festal meetings were 
transferred from the citadel to the Cerameicus. About this place 
many of the public buildings were erected. Later still, the partici- 
pation of the people in public life, which naturally resulted from the 
poUtical institutions of Solon and Cleisthenes, together with the party 
conflicts of the sixth century b.c., led to the selection of a more 
convenient and comfortable place for holding the popular assemblies. 

That a place of such importance cannot be definitely located is 
greatly to be regretted. There is no passage in the Greek literature 
that will enable us to identify the Pnyx with absolute certainty. But, 
however vague the references to it may be, it is to them that every 
student must come. Tradition that might have survived the long 
night of gloom through which Greece has passed could not possibly 
have any scientific value ; nor can fancy be allowed to play any r61e 
here.^ Notwithstanding this lack of absolute certainty, there is no 
question about our ability to determine certain limits within which 
the Pnyx must have been situated.* This is admitted by aU writers 
on the topography of Athens. 

L The first passage to which we call attention is in the Onomas- 



^ " Bei ketner Art historischer Untersuchungen darf vorgefassten Meinungen 
Oder der ergSLnzenden Phantasie weniger Spielraum gegonnt werden als bei der 
Erorterung von Fragen der Topographie. Sorgsame AbwSgung der litterarischen 
Zeugnisse, .... unbefangene Priifung der erhaltenen Reste, genaue Kennthiss und 
Beachtung der Natur und Eigenthtimlichkeiten des betreffenden Terrains, .... 
sind hier ein unerlassliches Erforderniss." — Ludwig Ross, Die Pnyx und das 
Pelasgikon in Athcn^ pp. v. and vi. 

3 " Ueber die Lage der Pnyx finden sich einige Bestimmungen vor die nicht 
tauschen konnen." — Welcker, Der Fehaltar des H'dchsten Zeus, u. s. w., p. 32$ 
(61). 
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ticon of Pollux, VIII, 132, where we find these words : 'EvcKXiycrtafw 

8€ iroAoi filv €v Ty HvkvL Tlvvi Sk ^v \iapCov irpo^ ry 'AK/wwroA,ci xarc- 
iTKCvacr/iCvov Kara rrjv iraXaxav airKoTjp'a ovk ct« Bcdrpov iroKvirpay/AO' 
<rvvrjv» avOi^ 8c ra fikv oAAa iv r<o AicwataK^ Btarpm^ fiova^ Se ra? 

This passage is important, as in it a direct attempt is made to 
describe the Pnyx. By it we are informed on the following points : 

The word Uvvi was used to designate the place in which the 
assemblies of the people were held ; this was a p/ace and not a ^uM- 
ing;^ it was at no great distance from the Acropolis ; it was arranged 
with simplicity and not with the elaborateness of a theatre ; it was 
abandoned at some time after the construction of the Dionysiac 
theatre, and was then used for special meetings only. 

II. In the imaginary city which Plato pictures in Critias, 112 a, 
he thus describes the conformation of the site of Athens : to 8e irpiv 
hf CTCp<j) ypovi^ pjiytBo^ yikv rjv wpos tov *Hpi8avov xat rov IAio"ov 
avopeprfKVLa koI ?repieiAi/<^vui cvros rrp/ IIvKva koL tov A-VKapiryrTov 
Zpov €K TOV KOTavTiKpv TTf^ IIvxvos €\ova'a.^ 

In this passage Plato gives a description of the oldest citadel of 
Athens, as he imagined it, before inundations, earthquakes, and the 
like had torn it into several pieces. He imagines the space between 
the heights (Acropolis, Lycabettus, and Pnyx) closed up so that the 
three hills form one great citadel rock ; and he mentions on one side 
of the Acropolis the Pnyx, on the other Lycabettus over against the 
Pnyx, c/c TOV KaTavriKpv r^s IIvicvo?. Now Lycabettus is one of the 
points in the topography of Athens about which there is no longer 
any doubt.* It is the conical hill north-east of the city, the top 



^ " The assemblies were formerly held in the Pnyx. The Pnyx was a place near 
the Acropolis, arranged with ancient simplicity, and not with the elaborateness ( ?) 
of a theatre. Later the other assemblies were held in the Dionysiac theatre, and 
only those for the election of officers in the Pnyx." 

* As was common in designating €vpvx*>opiai in Athens, it was called a riwos 
or x^p'^o^' Aeschines, in Tim. § 82, also has the words 6 r6'wos 6 iv r^ llvKvi\ 
and Hesychius, s.v. nia/|, says the Pnyx was a place, T6iros. 

^ " But in primitive times the hill of the Acropolis extended to the Eridanus 
and Ilissus, and included the Pnyx on one side, and the Lycabettus as a boundary 
on the opposite side to the Pnyx." — Jowett. 

* Christensen, Athens Pnyxj p. 78. 
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of whiph is dedicated to St. George. The Pnyx must, therefore, be 
sought in the south-western portion of the city, over against Lycabettus. 
It is abo spoken of as a separate hill, and consequently could not have 
been situated on the slope of the Acropolis. This fact will aid us 
in interpreting the words of Pollux ir/>6s rg *Aic/ooiroXci. They must 
be allowed to refer to a point at some distance from the Acropolis as 
well as to one situated on it. The Pnyx was irpoc rg *AicpoiroXa, and 
also constituted a part of the boundary of Plato's imaginary citadel 
on one side, as Lycabettus did on the other. 

In the south-western part of the ancient city we find three hills,, 
now known in Athens as the Museum Hill, the Pnyx Hill, and 
the Hill of the Nymphs. On the last is the astronomical observatory. 
For convenience, and in accordance with common usage at Athens, 
we shall call them all the Pnyx Hills when we have occasion to refer 
to them collectively ; and, in like manner, we shall use the word Pnyx 
in referring to the ruin on the middle one of these hills. These three 
hills lie in a line from the south-east to the north-west along the west- 
em foot of the Acropolis, and are separated from it by a depression 
which is less deep toward the Pnyx Hill than toward the other two. 
On the side toward the Acropolis, the Museum Hill and the Hill of 
the Nymphs are rather precipitous, but the Pnyx Hill descends grad- 
ually into the depression. This part of the city is now generally 
understood to be that which the ancients called Mehte. It has been 
thoroughly studied and described by Curtius, Christensen, and others. 

III. In Lucian {dts ace us, 9), Dike is represented as going to 
Athens to assist in the administration of Justice. Hermes, who accom- 
panies her, says to her : avr^ /acv evravda irou cirt tqs) irdyov KdBrf<ro 
is Ttfv TlvvKa opwra kojL irtpifjxvomra cor* ay Krfpv$io ra ?rapa rov Ato$. 
^yci> 8c c« TTfv *A#cpa3roXiv dvafias p^ov ovrots a^avras €k tcv imfKoov 
irfHXTKoXta'OfJuu. 

The word vdyov in this passage is generally understood to refer to 
the Areopagus. Dike, therefore, seated herself on the spot where 
the ancient court formerly held its sessions. From here she looked 
into the Pnyx. From the passage already cited from Plato we learn 
that the Pnyx was west of the Acropolis, and therefore west of the 



^ " Seat yourself somewhere on the Areopagus looking towards the Pnyx, and 
remain until I have announced the message from Zeus; and I will ascend into- 
the Acropolis and there summon more easily all who are within hearing." 
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place where Dike was now sitting. As she was there to await the 
coming of the people, it is highly probable that she looked in the 
direction from which they were expected to come. This supposition 
is rendered almost necessary by the nature of the place. The 
Areopagus is precipitous on all sides^ except the west, where it slopes 
gradually to the open space south of the temple known as the 
Theseum. Such a crowd as Dike seems to have expected could 
scarcely have come from any other direction. The topography of the 
place is thus seen to correspond with the testimony of the ancients. 
Nor does it weigh against this supposition that Dike sat looking 
towards the west, that she saw Pan and asked Hermes who he was 
before he went to summon the people. Pan's grotto was east of 
where Dike was sitting, under the north-west comer of the Acropolis ; 
but there is no intimation of the direction from which he was coming. 
Lucian says simply that he was approaching, irpoa-nav. From this 
passage we conclude that the Pnyx was visible 'from the Areopagus 
and was probably in a south-western direction from it. 

IV. In the Z(f(e of Theseus (§ 27), Plutarch gives ai> account of 
the battle between the Amazons and the Athenians. The encamp- 
ment of the Amazons was within the city, cv ao-rei, and the battle was 
fought in the vicinity jof the Pnyx and the Museum Hill, irept t^k 
IIvvKa xat TO Moiktciov. In regard to the encampment, he adds 
further that it was Iv ry vokei crxcSov, which is tautological unless we 
understand the word iroXci in this clause to refer to the Acropolis. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand why Plutarch should say that 
the encampment was iv ao-rei, and then add immediately afterwards 
that it was almost iv rg troXti. That he means that the encampment 
was almost on the Acropolis is also favored by a not uncommon 
usage by which the word wokt^ takes the place of *Afcpo7roAA9. 
Plutarch then quotes Cleidemus, who, he says, gives us accurate 
details, as saying : to fjikv cvtovu/xov twv 'A/xo^^ovqiv icepa? iiruTrpe- 
ff>€iv 7rpo9 TO vOv KoAov/ACvov *A/jui{oveiOF, r<p 8c 8c^t(^ wpoi Triv IIia;Ka 
Kara rrfv Xpvoav rJK€iv» fux\€.<r$ajL 8c irpos rovro tqu% AOrp^auov^ oLtto 
Tov Movo'Ctov Tais *XfJLai6(n arvfiirta'ovras, Kol Td<f>ov^ rStv wcaovrtav wept 
T^v TrXareuiv elvai r^ ff>€pov(rav ctti ras irvXa^ iraph. to XaA#ca)8ovro5 
ripmovj a9 vOv Ilcipa 1x0,9 ovo/io^oixri.^ 

^ " The left wing of the Amazons turned towards the place now called 
the Amazoneum, while the right wing extended to the Pnyx at a place called 
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This passage leaves no doubt as to the site of the battle. It was 
the depression ah^ady spoken of, bounded on one side by the Acrop- 
ohs and Areopagus, and on the other by the Pnyx Hills, and opening 
toward the north in the level space south of the Theseum. Though 
it may not be possible to determine all the places mentioned by 
Plutarch in this description, those of greatest importance are gener- 
ally agreed upon. The Museum and Areopagus we know certainly. 
The Amazoneum is beheved to have been north or north-west of 
the Areopagus ; ^ and the Peiraic gate was north-west of the Hill of 
the Nymphs, as it is represented on Curtius's map of Athens. The 
Athenians were on the Museum Hill, and the Amazons faced them, 
having their left wing on or near the Areopagus. Aeschylus {Eumen. 
685) says the camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus, ira-yov S 
kpeuov rdvS*, 'A/ia^ovcov Spav. As their line would naturally be near or 
in front of their encampment, their right wing would of necessity 
extend to some point in the vicinity of the Hill of the Nymphs or of 
the Pnyx Hill. The fact that Aeschylus represents the encampment 
as on the Areopagus makes the latter the more probable. A careful 
study of this passage and of the site of the battle leaves httle doubt 
as to the details ; and these words support very strongly the con- 
clusion reached from the passages from Lucian and Plato, that the 
Pnyx was south-west of the Areopagus. 

V. In Aeschines {de falsa legat § 74) we find the following words : 
oyccTTfi/xevoi ot pijTope^ diroff\€ir€iy eis ra wpoirvXaia r^s *AKpoiroXcox 
ciceXcvov 17/Aas KOI r^ iv SoAa/im irpoi tov Hcpaiffv vavfia)(UK fUfLytj" 
oAu.* Harpocration {s,v. UpoTrvXaia ravro, quoted from Demos- 
thenes) says : ^iWroi fikv Scticrucois Xcyco^i are opiofUvtov twv frpo- 
irvXxuoiv ttTTo rrj^ Uvkvo^J^ 

From these words it is plain that the Propylaea were visible from 
the Pnyx, and that the Pnyx lay west of the Propylaea. 



Xpv0-a(?). The Athenians attacked the Amazons on this side (wphs rovTo = 
against the right wing), issuing from the Museum Hill; and tombs of the 
fallen are to be seen along the street which leads to the gate near the shrine of 
Chalkodon, now called the Peiraic gate." 

1 Literarisches Centralblatt, 1863, No. 30, 712. 

^ "The orators, rising, used to call on us to look at the Propylaea of the Acrop- 
olis, and remind us of the naval battle against the Persian at Salamis." 

^"This can be said BtiicriK&s (German hindfuUnd), pointing towards the 
object, for the Propylaea are visible from the Pnyx." 
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VI. In the Knights of Aristophanes (v. 313) the chorus says that 
<Cleon looked down from the rocks, diro twv vcrpStv ovoi^cv, as a tunny- 
fisher from the rocks on the seashore. The word ircrpwv in this 
passage is understood to refer to the Pnyx. In the passage quoted 
above, Plato also refers to the Pnyx as a hill or height opposite 
Lycabettus. Demosthenes {de cor, § 169) uses the words wa? 6 ^/xo? 
avo) KoB^o'y and Plutarch (Nicias 7) has the words iKKkyfcui^ irorc 
ovcrri^ TOY Svjfioy Ka&qfievov avta. In the Scholia to Aeschines in Tim, 
§ 81, the Pnyx is called a height or hill, ^rayos v^Xos, Xd<^cK koAov- 
/icvo9 Ilvvf. When the people met it was common to speak of going 
up into the place of assembly, dyaPaivtiv cU rr)v iKKXyfo-iav^ In the 
Achamians of Aristophanes (v. 20) Dicaeopolis is represented as 
looking into the Agora. 

The Pnyx must, therefore, have been situated on one of the promi- 
nent hills of the city, and from it it must have been possible to look 
into the Agora. 

VII. In the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 754, Demos is spoken of 
as sitting on a rock or stone seat, Srav 8* c?ri ravn/o-t KaOrjrai 1-79 
irtrpa':. In v. 783 of the same play he is told that Cleon does not 
care for his sitting uncomfortably on the rocks, im rauri irrrpai^. 
In the Ecclesiazusae, v. 21, Praxagora speaks of the women as 
about to take seats in the Pnyx ; and in v. 92 fT., of the danger that 
they might expose themselves by stepping over the seats unless they 
should be seated before the assembly became full. In the Wasps, 
V. 33, the Athenians are derided for their sheepishness, and Sosias 
is made to say that he saw in a dream the sheep sitting together, 
irpoPara <rvyKa$vjfitvaj in the Pnyx. The words KaO^ofwx and KaOrffjuu 
are often used in speaking of the people in the Pnyx. The scholiast 
on V. 784 of the Knights uses the word fioBpa in speaking of the 
stone seats in the Pnyx, and explains the word rovrt, which is used 
by the Sausage-seller to designate something which he had brought 
to Demos, to mean a cushion. The connection leaves no doubt 
about this. In the Wasps, v. 42, Sosias says he thought he saw 
Theorus sitting on the ground, xafjuun but this is the only passage in 
which this word is used, and Sosias here speaks of a single per- 



1 Welcker, Felsaltar des H'dchsten Zeus, p. 329 (65) ; Rom, Die Pnyx und 
das Pelasgikon in Athen, p. I. 
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son. In the Achamians, v. 20, Dicaeopolis is represented as sitting 
in the Pnyx early in the morning while it is still empty, and complain- 
ing of the tardiness of the people in coming to the assembly. He 
says further, that when they do come, the Prytanes will jostle each 
other for the front seat, ir€pi Trpiorov ^ijXov. That trpvtrav $v\ov here 
means the front seat is plainly shown by v. 42 of the same play, 
where wpoihplav is synonymous with it. The Scholiast on v. 24 also 
explains fvXov to mean irpoeBpioi, and then cites vs. 754 and 783 of 
the Knights to show that all the seats were made of stone. But in 
these verses the seats are spoken of in a general way, and, conse- 
quently, they do not materially stand in the way of the supposition 
that part of the seats may have been made of wood. Nevertheless 
the Scholiast's remark has its value, as it shows that at his time 
the Pnyx was thought of as supplied with seats. The expression 
6 iTTi Twv fijXctfv was used in early times at Athens in speaking of the 
slave who had charge of the seats in the theatre ; and this usage sur- 
vived after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre on the south 
slope of the Acropolis, in which all the seats were made of stone. 

VIII. That the Pnyx was also in a certain sense a sacred place 
may be inferred from the existence in it of a statue of Zeus Agoraeus, 
*Ayopaioi Zcvs T^vrai iv T^ ^Y^W '^^ ^^ ^ iKKktfO'u^f Schol. Aristoph* 
Eq. 410. This inference is favored also by the words A/i9o9, to iv 
rg $d^ iKKkrio'C^ Prjfm, in Hesychius, s,v, kiStofiorai, This p>oint will 
come up again in the discussion of the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen.* 

IX. From the Scholia on the Birds of Aristophanes, v. 997, we 
learn that the Pnyx was probably a place from which astronomical 
observations were made. In this place we are informed that Meton, 
whose name has come down to us in the Metonic Cycle, set up a 
sundial on the wall in the Pnyx : i^Xiorpoiriov iv r^ vw owr^ iKKkrf<rt^ 
rpo^ TO) r£t;(et T<p iv ng UwkL About the word rei;(09 in this passage 
the most widely different opinions are entertained.* Wherever this 
wall may have been, it is certain that the top of this hill is very well 
adapted for astronomical observations ; and it would be very natural 



^ See Schoemann, de Comit. pp. 91-95; Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon^ 
p. 12; Welcker, Der FeUaUar des Hochsten Zfus, p. 69. 
* See Welcker, ibid. p. 331 (67) ; Ross, ibid. p. 4. 
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that a sundial should be placed on such a site, whether on the city 
wall or on a wall erected especially for it. 

X. In Plato's Republic, vi. 492 C, in speaking of the applause in an 
assembly, court, theatre, camp, or other place of resort, it is said : 
Srav al re ircrpai koX 6 tottos cv ^ Av wnv €Tnj)(ovvT€s Snrkoicriov OopvPov 
irapiywTi Tov ij/oyov koI liraivov} But as the f^yx is not mentioned 
in this passage, and so many other places are mentioned, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn from it as to the situation of the Pnyx. The only 
reason for introducing it here is that it has been used to favor the 
opinion that the Pnyx was situated in a low place. 

XI. In Plutarch's Themistocles, § 19, it is said that Themistocles 
did not so much make Peiraeus dependent on the city as make the 
city dependent on Peiraeus, and the land- dependent on the sea. By 
this means he transferred the power from the nobles to the people, 
because the sailors and the pilots became the real strength of the 
state. Then Plutarch adds : &6 kou to firjita. ro Iv HyvkL ireiroirffievov 
WOT* airofikerreiv irpoi rrp^ OaXaarauv vorepov ol rpioKOvra irpo9 rrpf \iapav 
direWpc^av, Oio/Acvoi ttjv pkv Kara OdXarrav dp)^ y€V€(nv cTvoi 817/10- 
KparuKy oXiyapxuf. 8* iJttov Bwr^epatvtiv tous ycwpyowra?.* 

About this passage we shall have something to say elsewhere. For 
the present we only call attention to the fact that the Thirty Tyrants 
left the bema in the same position in which the stage in the Pnyx 
now stands, looking toward the land, vpo^ rrfv x«<>pav. 

From what has been gathered, we may describe the Pnyx as fol- 
lows. The* Pnyx, the place of public assembly in ancient Athens, was 
elevated, and of simple arrangement ; it was an open place and not a 
building; it was situated on a height south-west of the Areopagus, 
from which it could be seen, and in the same direction from the 
Acropolis, from which it was not distant ; it was furnished with stone 
seats for the people in general, wooden seats for the dignitaries, and a 
stage for a speaker ; the Propylaea were visible from it, and from it 
one could look into the Agora ; it was to a certain extent sacred in 

^ " And when the rocks and the place in which they are assembled re-echo 
and so redouble the sound of blame or praise." 

2 " For this reason the Thirty Tyrants afterwards turned the bema in the Pnyx, 
which was made to look toward the sea, toward the land, because they thought 
that naval supremacy had been the origin of democracy, but that tillers of the 5^0!! 
were less ill-disposed toward oligarchy.'* 
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character, and may have served as a site for astronomical observations ; 
after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre it was abandoned as 
the regular place of popular assemblies, and was used only for special 
meetings. 

Possessed of this information, and being acquainted with the posi- 
tion of the Acropolis, Areopagus, and other points mentioned, the 
student will find no difficulty in selecting, almost with certainty, a 
place answering to the given conditions. On arri\ang at the place 
he will be surprised to find himself in presence of a ruin, the first 
view of which will convince him that it is one of the most venerable 
within the limits of the ancient city. 



II. 

A study of the survey which accompanies this paper will aid in 
forming a correct conception of both the ruin and the hill on which 
it is situated. 

It lies on the middle one of the three hills mentioned above, which 
bound Athens on the west. It faces north-east, and is so near the top 
of the hill that the upper boundary is but a short distance from the 
summit. It is bounded on this side by what we will designate as a back 
wall ; i,e., the rock of the hill is cut down, so that when you stand 
within the enclosure, with your face turned to the hill, a perpendicular 
wall of native rock rises before you. This wall is not straight, but 
consists of two parts, RB and OSy which form an angle of 158° at the 
middle point 0. The top of the wall is very irregular. The height 
varies, and is greatest toward the south-east, where it is 7.40 metres. 
This altitude decreases gradually toward the north-west. The half 
marked ^.S varies in altitude from two to three metres. In cutting 
away the rock to make this back wall a large block was left, which 
stands in the angle made by its two parts. This is marked " bema " 
on the survey, and has for a long time been supposed to be the tribune 
of the Attic orators. The rock has been removed to a sufficient depth 
to produce a floor which is nearly on a level with the base of the 
bema. This floor is bounded on the right and left by walls of native 
rock, of the same nature as the back wall. These side walls meet the 
back wall at the points R and S. Their altitude, which is greatest 
near these points, gradually decreases to the points where the slope 
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of the hill reaches the level of the floor. On the right this point 
is marked U on the survey ; on the left it is between Q and V, 

At some distance below the last-named points, between Z and W 
on the right and Fand Kon the left, are the ends of a massive wall, 
which, for want of a better term, we will call semicircular, though in 
reality it is not more than the third of a circle. This wall forms the 
boundary of the ruin on the north-east. It is built of immense blocks 
of stone, which seem to have been quarried from the hill above. 
By reference to the survey it is seen that an arc of a circle whose 
centre is at the point T almost coincides with the course of this 
wall.' As it lies on the side of the hill, its greatest perpendicular 
height is, of course, at the point A,^ The top of the wall, however, 
is not in the same level throughout its course ; at ^ it is 3.39 metres 
lower than at W^ and 3.1 1 metres lower than at K The space 
above the wall is filled in with broken stones, covered by a stratum of 
fine earth. Above the point A the earth is 2.37 metres higher than 
the top of the wall. This stratum of earth extends over the entire 
enclosure and constitutes the present surface. It is only by removing 
it that the nature of the rock-floor below can be determined. Its 

« 

depth varies from a few inches in the upper part to five or six feet in 
the lower. See Section AA\ 

As was said above, the back wall whose ends are designated on the 
survey by the letters R and S and which forms the south-western 
boundary, is not straight, but its two halves make an angle of 158^ at 



B. A dotted semicircle, R YZS^ having its centre at 7", is drawn upon the map 
in order to show the deviation of the retaining wall, in plan, from a true arc. 
The close agreement in length between the radii TR and TS with TKand TZ 
makes it evident that the Greek constructor endeavored to lay out an exact semi- 
circle as the plan of the auditory. The deviation observable, reaching a maximtmi 
of S% metres, is to be ascribed to the difficulty experienced by the primitive sur- 
veyor in laying out such a figure upon an irregular slope. The arc was evidently 
determined by holding one end of a cord about 60 metres in length at the 
point T, in front of the middle of the bema, and moving the other end around 
the periphery to be occupied by the wall. At Brst, near the comers, no correction 
was made for the diminution of the horizontal distance through the dip, — with 
the result that the cuttings and wall from ^ to K and from StoZ were disposed 
somewhat within the ideal arc. Below these points the error of method became 
apparent and a correction was allowed, — the addition proving to be excessive. 
— J. T. C. C. Namely, 5.13 metres. — J. T. C. 
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the point marked $. If a straight line be drawn from /? to S, it will 
intersect the line A A* at the point T in front of the bema. Taking 
this point as a centre, the part of the enclosure below the line J^S is 
found to be nearly a semicircle, the radius ^T' being but 0.4 of a metre 
longer than TSJ* The greater part of the semicircular wall, VA IV, 
is seen to lie outside of the arc of the circle. From these dimensions 
the area can be easily computed.' 

After this general survey of the whole ruin, we will now describe 
its different parts in detail, beginning with the back wall RS, In 
this wall between the comer R and the bema are more than fifty 
rectangular niches, cut as if to receive tablets. All except one are 
from five to eight inches in width and height, and an inch or so deep. 
The " Cut " (marked on the survey) between 5 and the bema is so 
irregular that it seems to have had no such object as the others. The 
largest of all, which is marked " Niche," is forty feet to the left of 
the bema. Of the smaller ones, forty are between this large one and 
the bema ; the remainder are beyond the large one toward R on the 
survey. Several have been enlarged, the last cutting being less deep 
than the first. One of the small niches has been cut through in 
making the large one. This fact is of some importance, as it indi- 
cates that the small niches were not cut with any reference to the 
large niche. One of them at least was there before the large niche 
was made. In some of the small ones holes are still to be seen, in 
which the nails were inserted which held in position the tablets for 
which the niches seem to have been made. A number of the tablets 
that were in the niches were found buried in the earth at the foot of 
the wall when Lord Aberdeen made excavations here in 1803, and 
they are now in the British Museum. The inscriptions which they 
bear have been copied into the CJ.G,, Nos. 497 ff.* Most of them 
consist of the names of the donor, the words cvxiyv or yapMrnipuw and 
wl/LOTta, Two add the word Au to v^Urri^ They have also a picture 



D, RT~ 59.9 metres. TS = 59.5 metres. — J. T. C. 

E, The area of the entire auditory , excluding the bema, is 6240.5 square metres. 
Deducting about 160 square metres for the masses of rock at the south-eastern 
comer which were not removed, this provides standing-room for twenty-five or 
thirty thousand auditors. About eighteen thousand seats might have been placed 
within the same space. — J. T. C. 

^ Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon, p. 15. 
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of some part of the human body, doubtless that wiiich was thought 
to have been healed by Zeus the Highest, to whom the tablets are 
dedicated. Ross has noticed that the names are mosdy of the lower 
class. 

In the angle of the back wall stands the bema, which is 9.67 metres 
wide in front, and projects 6.37 metres from the back wall. It is a 
mass of rock which was left when the rock about it was removed in 
producing the back wall. Its position and its relation to other parts 
of the Pnyx are clearly indicated on the survey. The drawing on 
page 219 is an enlargement of the same view which is presented there, 
and represents the beroa as seen from above. It consists of two 
distinct parts : a platform approached by three steps, and a block of 
rock rising from the platform against the back wall. These two parts 
are separated by a step-like portion of rock which is left around the 
block ; this may be thought of as a second smaller platform resting 
on the first and supporting the block. On the upper step of the large 
platform in front of the bema are a number of cuttings, which are 
represented on the drawing and marked with Arabic numerals, indi- 
cating their depth in centimetres. The larger ones seem to have 
been designed to receive stelae, the smaller for the insertion of iron 
pins which held in position statues or similar objects placed here. 
Small grooves cut in the stone lead into the holes, forming channels 
by which melted lead was poured in to hold the pins in place. 
Larger slots of the same character appear in the second platform 
immediately under the bema, and no doubt had the same object as 
those in the lower platform, but are not so neatly made. Against 
the back wall on each side of the bema is a flight of steps reaching 
from the floor of the Pnyx to the top of the bema. ITie steps of 
the platform constitute the first three steps of each flight. At the 
top they are irregular and broken, as is also the top of the block or 
bema proper. The relation of the parts to each other is shown by 
the front and side elevations on pages 220 and 221. 

The height of the whole structure is three metres. Back of the 
bema are several seats or steps cut in the rock, as represented in 
the section AA on the survey. In the direction of the letter R they 
are parallel with the back wall. On the other side of the bema this 
is not the case ; and their line of direction, if continued, would meet 
that of the back wall toward the point S, They are wider and lower 
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than the steps of the bema. These facts would lead to the supposi- 
tion that they are older than the bema and rock wall. 

Continuing our survey from the extremities of the back wall, 
R and S, we come first upon the other two low rock walls mentioned 
above. For a distance below these there is no boundary line what- 
ever. Curtius supposes that there were entrances to the enclosure at 
these places ; they are marked " Gate ? " on the survey. Still further 
down we come upon the two ends of the great semicircular wall, a 
structure no less interesting than is the back wall above.' The ends 
consist of immense blocks of rock which lie at some distance from 
each other, but in the line of the wall. The continuous wall begins 
at the points W and K Its greatest height is at the point A, opposite 
the bema. It consists of enormous blocks of stone, almost rec- 
tangular on the face, and skilfully fitted together without mortar. 
The stones are of the same kind of rock as the back wall, and seem 
to have been cut fi-om the hill. Seventy-five blocks are still in 
position. The largest block measures six by twelve feet, and many 
others are but little smaller. There is what seems to be a rude 
attempt at ornamentation by furrows, which are near the edges of 
the stones and run parallel, with the joints.^ The blocks of the 
upper course are dressed smooth on top, as if to receive another 
course. At the point marked Z on the survey there is a single block, 
which rests on the native rock and rises to a height of three feet 
above the wall as it now stands. This block is in the line of the 
wall and is also dressed smooth on top. If, as Curtius suggests, the 
smooth upper surface of the blocks of the upper course of the con- 
tinuous wall furnishes sufficient evidence for assuming that the wall 
was originally one course higher than it now is, this block furnishes 
similar evidence that it was two courses higher. The portion still 
standing is 5.13 metres high at the point A, and has three courses 



F. Dodwell, in the volume of plates cited page 233, note J^ remarks on the 
similarity of this masonry to that of the south-western side of the Gate of Lions at 
Mycenae, a resemblance, however, which cannot be admitted as an argument in 
favor of the view that the construction of the Pnyx is to be ascribed to an age 
equally remote. The character of the walls, at both places, is largely determined 
by the nature of the building material at hand. — J. T. C. 

G. For an explanation of the origin of these furrows parallel to the joints, see 
note /, page 22S. 
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with the thicker blocks in the portion opposite the bema. If these- 
two courses that have disappeared were in place, the height of the 
wall would become 8.55 metres ; i>. on the supposition that the 
courses which have disappeared consisted of blocks of the same 
thickness as those now to be seen, it would be but 4.55 metres lower 
than the base of the bema. The difference of level between this 
middle point and a point (near IV) due north of the bema, which 
is near one end of the wall, is shown on Section AA', which accom- 
panies the survey. The attempt of the builders seems to have been 
to bring the top of the wall along its entire length to a level by 
placing the thicker blocks of the course at the lowest point.' 

Below this wall, a little to the west of the middle point A, are a 
few shallow steps cut in the rock. They are older than the wall 
itself, as is shown by their disappearance under it A few paces east 
of the steps is a square hole in the wall, probably caused by the falling 
out of a small block of stone. Through it the rubble which fiUs the 
space above the wall can be seen. 

The next question in order, and the one of greatest importance, is 
that in regard to the nature of the floor of the enclosure. If this 
place was arranged for people to assemble in, and all are agreed that 
it was, did they assemble on the earth that now covers the rock, or 
on the rock itself, or on neither of these? When the topography of 
Athens began to be studied carefully, the enclosure was covered with 
earth and rubble as it now is. Since that time the condition of the 
Pnyx has changed but little. At the points marked B and C on the 
survey, ledges come to the surface. Below these the covering of the 
rock at once becomes deeper. 



//. The angle of earth-slide, indicated upon the Section AA', is uniform along 
the crescent. It is of particular importance as indicating the existence of a much 
greater height of earth within the retaining wall at a period anterior to the 
removal of its stones by Christian or Turkish builders. Much of the earth which 
originally raised the auditory to the requisite level has been washed down upon 
the low-lying tract between the eastern front of the Theseum and the houses of 
the present town. This is proved by the excavations recently (February, 1887) 
made in this region by Dr. Dorpfeld, for the purpose of determining the site of 
the ancient Agora. All the remains of Roman, and even of early Christian date, 
were found to be deeply buried by gravel and earth, which can have been carried 
down upon them only from the enormous terrace of the Pnyx auditory. — J. T. C 



^J 
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The first removal of earth in the upper part was made by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He laid bare the rock about the bema to a 
distance of several feet from it. Nothing further was done till 1863, 
when Curtius made extensive investigations. He removed the earth 
from the foot of the semicircular wall, from the foot of the back 
wall, and dug a trench running about three-fourths of the distance 
from the back wall to the semicircular wall below, down to a point 
just below M} In the line of this trench he found the rock 
dressed with tools. It is rather smooth near the bema, but gets 
rougher further down the hill. At the lower end of the trench, 
M on the survey, he found three steps cut in the rock. In the 
course of the trench are also several incisions that resemble mor- 
tises, from six to eight inches long, four or five inches wide, and 
of considerable depth. Possibly they were used for the insertion 
of bars to which was attached the machinery by which the blocks 
of the lower wall were brought to their present position. Ropes 
were used in various ways by the ancients in Ufting the blocks of 
their temple walls to their place, and it is probable that some such 
devices were used here. Extensive as were Curtius's excavations, 
they left the nature of the floor below the ledges B and C prac- 
tically undetermined. A knowledge of its character seemed neces- 
sary to a satisfactory conclusion. To this matter, therefore, we ap- 
plied ourselves. Through the kindness of Professor Goodwin and 
others, permission was obtained from the minister of education, Mr. 
Eustratiades, to make some excavations. We exposed the rock at 
the points N, D, G, and H on the survey. We also laid bare the 
steps which Curtius found, which by the action of the rains had 
been buried again to the depth of six or eight feet. The dressing of 
the rock to produce a smooth floor seems not to have extended be- 
low the ledges B and C, There are no hammer marks on it at any 
of the points N, D, G, or H, At N and D it declines at an angle of 
30 degrees. At H the declivity is not so great ; at G^ it descends at 
nearly the same angle with the slope of the hill. At the point G we 
removed a piece of the rubble, which was so large that three men 
with difficulty lifted it from the hole. The opening up of the steps 



* Garke's survey appears to represent this trench as extending below the 
point M ; but Curtius made no excavations below this point. 
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showed that the rock descends uniformly from the bema to the 
uppermost of the three steps. No great depth of the rock has 
been removed in the dressing which appears in the track of the 
trench, as is shown by the fact that the rock at the bottom of the 
trench is not so low as it is at D and G^ where it has not been 
wrought at all. The three steps found by Curtius are of little more 
than half the height of the steps of the bema. Their edges are so 
irregular and so much rounded that they seem to belong to a different 
period from the steps of the bema itself. 

The accompanying figure will aid in making clear which parts 
of the floor bear hammer marks and which do not. 



The region above and between the lines ABC and CDE bears 
marks of tools. That below these lines, so far as it was explored, 
bears no such indications of work. There is no propriety in applying 
the term "rock-floor" to this lower region; and this should be 
reserved for the nearly horizontal upper part. The levellings show 
that it was the design of the workmen to make the upper part 
of the enclosure approximate a level with the base of the bema» 
The points Z, F^ Py ^, and K are seen to be in the same plane with 
this base, while the point / and the ledges at (?, B^ and C are but 
slightly below it. But below the ledges B and C the rock begins at 
once to sink rapidly. From the bema along the track of the trench 
which Curtius dug the descent is more gradual. That the rock below 
the ledges cannot have been used as a floor is plainly shown by the 
levellings on the lines a^ and yS. Where they pass over the ledges 
there is a difference of level of from one to two metres between 
points within two or three metres of each other. Between the points 
E and Z>, which are comparatively near together, there is a difference 
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of two metres. Thus it will be seen that the rapid descent of the 
rock is below the ledges and in the region of the trench dug by 
Curtius. The lowest point at which the rock has been exposed is just 
below the steps found by Curtius, where it is 6.90 metres below the 
base of the bema.* 

In the south-east comer of the enclosure is a large mass of rock 
which appears to have been left when that at each side of the bema 
was removed. It is twenty-five metres long, and not of uniform 
width. The widest portion is in the comer near R, From here 
toward the bema it grows narrower, the part next to the bema being 
very irregular and broken. It is separated from the rock of the hill 
by a deep, narrow trench. This trench is so cut as to have a neat^ 
smooth wall on both sides, and is of an average width of one foot 
and a half, — a width barely sufficient to allow a man to work in 
the trench. The bottom is evenly finished, and is on a level with 
the base of the bema. The width of the mass where it is the 
greatest is 7.50 metres ; at the end toward the bema it is not more 
than two or three metres. The rock below it has been cut away, 
and the narrower portion of it, n on the survey, has been entirely 
surrounded by a trench which is left unfinished. The smaller portion 
is by no means regular. At the point ^, where the section line aP 
crosses this mass, it is 5.20 metres lower than the top of the back 
wall ; while at other points, as c and //, the difference in altitude is 
not so great. At Q the original surface of the rock is seen on both 
sides of the trench. The conclusion seems evident that it was the 
designer's intention to remove this mass of rock and make this comer 
of the Pnyx like the other. That the sides of the trench are wrought 
smooth, that the bottom of the trench along its whole length is found 
to be exactly on a level with the base of the bema, and that the end 
of the mass nearest the bema presents almost unmistakable evidences 
of interrupted or unfinished work, can be reasonably accoimted for 
on no other supposition.' 

^ The figures on the survey which seem to be 6190 are meant for 6.90. 

/. The manner in which the removal of the native rock was effected is evident 
from these unfinished portions. Trenches of sufficient width to allow a workman 
the free use of his arms were sunk to the depth determined upon for the floor 
of the auditory, namely, to the level of the base of the bema, which is taken 
as zero in the levellings of the plan. These trenches were hewn out with pick- 
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Above the Pnyx, near the corner S, are two immense blocks of 
stone, not unlike those of the semicircular wall below. They are 
marked " Wall " on the survey. This designates them well, as the 
supposition that they are a part of an old wall seems more probable 
than any other. This supposition is favored by the facts that they 
bear hammer marks and have been fitted together in a neat joint. 
These blocks, the steps which disappear under the wall below, and 
the steps which Curtius found, all seem to be much older than the 
bema and than much of the other work about the Pnyx. This is 



hammers and chisels of tempered iron, the marks of which are plainly visible 
upon the rock. Specimens of such tools, used by the ancient quarrymen of 
Attica, have been found among the debris of the neighboring quarries of Pentel- 
icus, and are described by Welcker, Tagebuch einer Griechischen Reisf, Berlin, 
1865, Vol. II. The islands of native rock remaining, from six to seven metres in 
length and from three to four metres in width, when they were of suitable mate- 
rial, homogeneous, and free from cracks, were split into blocks to be employed 
in the construction of the retaining wall. This was done by means of wedges of 
dried wood, driven tightly into holes drilled for the purpose, and then wetted. 
Traces of such holes can be detected upon the edges of some of the huge stones 
which form the wall. From the character of the grooving upon the sides of these 
perfectly circular sinkings it is evident that they were bored with a cylindrical 
drill, probably of bronze, the cutting circle of which was set with diamonds or 
other jewels. Tubular drills of this kind, generally reputed a modem invention, 
were in common use among the ancients. Holes drilled by them are visible, for 
instance, among the prehistoric remains of Tiryns and Mycenae, as the writer can 
testify from recent examination. W. M. F. Petrie, The Pyramids and Temples 
4>f Gizehy London, 1 883, Chap, xix., has found the cylindrical cores which resulted 
from this method of boring among the debris of ancient Memphis. It appears 
that upon the Pnyx, as in the quarries of Egypt, from Bve to eight of these holes 
were drilled to the metre (compare De la Rosi^re, Description de C Egypte^ 
Paris, 1809-28; and Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
fourth edition, London, 1878). Along the lines thus marked out slight grooves 
were cut, to conduct and hold the water by which the wedges were moistened 
and swollen. There thus resulted upon the blocks those bosses and edges tooled 
with parallel furrows, referred to in the text, page 223, as a rude attempt at 
ornamentation. 

When, however, the islands of rock which remained between the chiselled 
trenches were too shallow to provide such building blocks, or were of too poor 
and cracked a material, they were removed in small fragments, after being 
disintegrated through the action of Bre, aided by water or some other liquid 
dashed upon the red-hot stone. This is certainly the simplest method of remov- 
ing large masses of rock when it is not desired to preserve the blocks for building 
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especially plain in the two sets of steps. One of them actually 
disappears under the wall ; and the other, the one found by Curtius, 
though buried for ages, is rauch more irregular, and more antique and 
worn in appearance, than the steps of the bema, though these have 
apparently been exposed to the action of the elements ever since 
they were cut from the rock. 

On the right of the bema, between it and the corner S, is a flight 
of steps, which seem to lead from the Pnyx to the top of the hill. 
But if they were ever used as part of a stairway, they must have been 



purposes. Diodorus (iii. 12, 4) gives a clear account of the manner in which 
gold-bearing rock was so rent asunder by large fires that it could readily be 
worked with pickaxes. This was among the Egyptians, the earliest teachers of 
the Greeks in all that appertains to the quarrying and tooling of stone. Tedious 
as it is, this primitive method is occasionally adopted even at this day, in order to 
economize blasting powder. The writer has seen traces of it in the mines of the 
Hartz. H. H. Gorringe (^Egyptian Od^/isks fSewYork, 1882), though apparently 
unaware of the above-mentioned passage of Diodorus, so directly bearing upon 
the subject, refers to the employment of fire in the quarries of Egypt, quoting as 
an authority attesting the splitting of rock by this means one Agatharcides ( ?), — 
possibly meaning Agatharchides, who is mentioned by the Sicilian historian as an 
authority upon Egyptian matters, though among the fragments of his writings no 
such reference is to be found. In the construction of the stupendous rock-cut struc- 
tures of India fire wal^ constantly employed to aid in the removal of material. Thus 
we are informed (J. F. W. Herschel, ^/ Manual of Scientific Enquiry^ London, 
1871) that in a quarry of Seringapatam a block not less than 26 metres long by 
3 metres square was procured by maintaining a narrow line of fire along a shallow 
groove, chiselled upon the surface of the rock, until the stone was sufficiently 
heated, when the ashes were suddenly swept off by a long row of men, each of 
whom dashed a bucket of cold water upon the rock, which was thereby severed 
with a clear fracture. 

The Greeks and Romans were possessed of the idea that vinegar was peculiarly 
effective in splitting the heated rock. Galen, IIcpl Kpcio-cco; koX Awdfitttn rwv 
'AtAwk ♦apjuiicw*', XXII. p. 16; and Pliny, A^a/. Hist, XXIII. 27: " Saxa 
rumpit infusum (acetum), quae non ruperet ignis antecedens," It is difficult to 
account for this belief except on the assumption that it arose through an observa- 
tion of the effects of vinegar — the most important acid known to the ancients — 
as a solvent. But Pliny elsewhere (XXXIII. 21) ascribes to it even the power of 
splitting silicious stone, which, when heated, would yield as readily to water as to 
any acid. An almost miraculous potency was attributed to this agent. Dion 
Cassius (XXXVI. I, 2) relates that a breach was made in the walls of a tower of 
the Cretan Eleuthera by the use of fire and vinegar; and ApoUodorus. the archi- 
tect (in Wescher, Poliorcetique des Grecs, Paris, 1867, p. 153), describes a 
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supplemented by some steps placed on the rock beneath them, as 
the lowest of them is two or three feet from the floor. 

This concludes the description of the Pnyx proper. We pass from 
it to notice some remains of the city wall on the top of the hiU, and also 
a small plateau which has been produced by cutting down the rock in 
a way in some respects similar to that which has been pursued in 
making the Pnyx itself. Many of the details of this place can be seen 
at once by referring to the survey. It is approached on the east and 
west frpm the level field, and is limited on the north by the back 
wall, y?5, of the Pnyx, and on the south by a back wall,^, resembling 



furnace, the flames of which coald be directed against the walls of a besieged 
town. After having been heated by this gigantic blow-pipe the stones were to be 
sprinkled with vinegar *' or some other mordant." A curious attempt to employ 
this ancient means of effecting a breach in fortiBcation walls was made by the 
Due de Guise in his expedition against Naples (/^/ Memoir es de Feu Monsieur 
U Due (ie Guise, Paris, 1668). 

The most memorable occasion on which we hear of the use of fire in this wav 
is, of course, the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. The construction of a road, 
rendered necessary by the presence of elephants in the invading army, required 
the removal of large masses of native rock. This was effected by the disintegrating 
action of fire (Silius Italicus, Punica, III.; and Orosius, Hist., IV. 14). Other 
authors (Livy, XXI. 37; Appiaii, IV.; Juvenal, Sat.^ X. 152; Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, XV. 10; Servius, Ad Aeneid, X. 13) state that vinegar was also employetl 
by Hannibal, — a story which has given rise to many wild comments. A dis- 
cussion of the recent literature of this subject may be found in E. Hennebcrt, 
Histoire d'Annibal^ Paris, 1870, Vol. II., who himself comes to the startling con- 
clusion that the \>\o% or acetum of the passages (juoted was an actual explosive, 
now unknown, with a force comparable to that of gunpowder or dynamite. 
Scarcely less amusing is an explanation given by R. Ellis, A Treatise on Hanni- 
bafs Passa;:^t' of the Alps, Cambridge, 1853, who, regardless of the explicit testi- 
mony of the ancient authors, asserts the fire and vinegar to have been used, not 
in splitting rocks, but in thawing out great masses of "snow, solidified by frost.*' 
In point of fact, the peasants of the high Alj)s still employ fire in breaking up the 
enormous boulders which at times block the roads; compare C. Chappuis, Rapf>ort 
au Miniitre de f Instruction Publujite, Paris, i860. 

That a very considerable portion of the rock removed from the Pnyx hill in 
the excavation of the auditory was disintegrated by fire, is proved by the presence 
of many fragments of partially calcined rock in this vicinit>'. This method, as 
regards both fire and vinegar, wouM have been far more efficacious upon the 
limestone of this formation than upon the granite and gneiss of the Alpine 
passes. — J. T. C 
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somewhat that of the Pnyx, but of much less extent, and running in 
a straight line. Another important difference is that there is nothing 
on this plateau bearing any resemblance to the bema. 

The floor has been wrought with tools so as to approach a level 
surface, which is broken by rectangular spaces slightly above or 
below the general level. See A, /,/, k on the survey. 

Toward the south-west, at /, a rectangular portion of rock has been 
cut around and left standing. It is about a foot high, and is probably 
an altar that was finished by being built up with stones. The top has 
the same appearance as the native rock in the vicinity which has been 
neither cut nor broken. The depth of rock removed in order to 
produce the level plateau was not great in this place, as is shown by 
the native rock near by. If we suppose that much has been broken 
from the top of the altar, we are forced also to suppose that the altar 
was higher than the native rock which originally surrounded it. In 
several places on this plateau, as in the Pnyx and bema below, ai;e 
slots cut in the rock as if to receive staves. 

Toward the top of the back wall of the Pnyx, at m^ are several 
ruts in the rock, which are supposed to be chariot tracks. In the 
rock-wall^ at the back of this plateau is a niche, and west of it are 
steps leading from the plateau to the top of the hill. This niche dif- 
fers from the largest of those in the back wall of the Pnyx in being 
semi-cylindrical in form and arched over at the top, while the one 
below is in the form of a rectangular prism and extends to the top of 
the rock. 

Beyond this level place, on top of the hill, at «, o, /, are some re- 
mains of the city wall, an angle of which was in the straight line that 
passes over the bema and through the central part of the Pnyx. 

The information thus gathered approaches so near to a demonstra- 
tion, that we are forced to the conclusion that the so-called Pnyx is the 
real Pnyx. There seems to be no good reason for abandoning this view. 
We hope to be able to show that the views of those who are of a dif- 
ferent opinion are based on inaccuracies in the description of the 
Pnyx. As far as its ruined condition justifies us in expecting it, we 
find that the place corresponds to the description. It would be incon- 
sistent to apply the language of Pollux to anything but this ruin or to 
some other nearly like it. To apply all these passages and references 
to a place of assembly in some other part of the city would be a 
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difficult ta^k. When Pollux spoke of the Pn>'x as icarco-jccuacrficror Kara 
r^v TraXaiav airXori/ra, ovk as ^tdrpov voKvrrpayfjuoavyrfv, he evidently 
had in mind a place resembling a theatre, and iroXvrffayfjuoaiurrf was 
that in which the theatre and the Pnyx differed. If we accept for a 
moment that the question is settled and that this ruin is the Pnj-x, 
we easily understand how it happened that Pollux mentioned the 
troKvirpayiuKrvtrri of a theatre and not that of some one of the other 
splendid buildings near. A comparison of the Pnyx with the Dion}'siac 
theatre brings out several very important points of resemblance. 
The bema is in the same position as the stage, the back wall in that 
of the scene-building, and the outline is almost exactly that of a 
theatre. The one striking difference, that the hill sloi>es down from 
the l>ema instead of rising, is not nearly so formidable as it has been 
thought. The first popular assemblies were doubtiess held on level 
ground. As the I*nyx is much older than any theatre, its floor 
was probably nearly on a level with the base of the bema. A 
grai/u a/ change from an auditorium which consisted of a flat, open 
space to one which elevated the people above the speaker, as does 
the cavea of a theatre, would seem to be in accordance with the 
natural order of things. This leads to the inquiry as to the proba- 
bility of the existence at any time of such a floor or flat auditorium 
in the Pnyx. The fall of the ground towards A is i in 10.7 ; due 
nortli of the bema, i in 13.5 ; in the direction of Z, 1 in 29.7. 
The le veilings above the ledges B and C show that the floor in this 
part of the enclosure was practically on a level with the base of 
the bema. The smoothness of the rock shows also that in this part 
it served for the people to stand on. The unevenness of the rock 
below the ledges shows with etjual certainty that here it never served 
for this purpose. The natural inference is that the floor, which in 
the upper part approaches a level with the lowest step of the bema, 
was continued artificially in nearly the same plane over the entire 
enclosure. If this was not the case, there is no reasonable explanation 
of the fact that the space above the circular wall was filled in as it is. 
A floor produced in this way, by supplementing the rock-floor above 
the ledge B and C by an artificial floor in the lower part, becomes, 
therefore, almost a necessity. On this supposition the structure is 
also in good keeping with the apparent idea of Pollux that the place 
was in the main like a theatre. 
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III. 

The literature on this subject, though not extensive, is widely 
scattered. The ruin on the Pnyx Hill naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of travellers, and every one who described his travels had some- 
thing to say of it. Many of these descriptions, however, contain 
mere repetitions of what others had already said, and possess no 
scientific value. The following list is a sufficiently complete enumer- 
ation ; 

Spon and Wheler. Voyage dVtaliey de DalmatU^ de Grke, et du 
Levant. Lyon, 1678 ; La Haye, 1724. 

Richard Chandler. Travels in Asia Minor and Greece. 3d edition. 
London, 1817.1 

Stuart and Revett. Antiquities of Athens^ L-III., London, 1787: 
with Supplement, Vol. IV., London, 1830. 

J. L. Bartholdy and C. Aug. Bottiger. In Wieland's Deutscher 
Afercur for 1806. 

J. C. HoBHOUSE. A Journey through Aldania, etc., Vol. L London, 
1813. 

Edward Daniei* Clarke. Travels^ Part II., Sect. II. London, 1814. 

W. WiLKiNS.^^ Atheniensia or Remarks on the Topography and 
Buildings of Athens, London, 18 16. 

Hawkins.* On the Topography of Athens in Robert WalpoWs Memoirs 
Relative to European and Asiatic Turkey . 2 vols. London, 18 17, 1820. 

G. F. Schoemann. De Comitiis Atheniensium, Greifswald, 18 19. 

Edward Dodwell. Tour through Greece during the Years 1801 , 1805, 
and 1806. London, iSiq.*' 

W. Cell. The Itinerary of Greece. London, 18 10. 

W. Kinard. In the Supplement to Stuart and Revett's Antiquities of 
Athens. London, 1830. 

W. M. Leake. Topography of Athens. London, 1821. 2d edition, 
1841. 

P. W. FORCHHAMMER. Zur Topographie Athens. Kiel, 1841. 

W. Mure of Caldwell. Journal of a Tour in Greece^ Vol. II. 
Edinburgh and London, 1842. 

1 Travelled in 1765. ^ Travelled in 1802. ■ Travelled in 1797. 

J. A drawing of the Pnyx, showing a portion of the semicircular retaining wall, 
is given by E. Dodwell, Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian and Pelasgic 
Remains in Greece and Italy , London, 1 834, PI. LV. — J. T. C. 
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LuDWiG Ross. TabUttes votives d'Ath^nes et de Mtios. In the Ann. 
delV Inst. ArcheoL^ XV. p. 322. 1843. 

H. N. Ulkichs. Topographic der Hdfen van Atken^ in Reisen una 
Forschungen in Griechenland, 2 vols. Bremen. 1840, 1863. See V'oL II. 
p. 168. 

C. W. GoETTLiNG. Das Pelasgikon in A then ^ in GesamnuUe Abkamd' 
lungen aus dem classischtn Alterthume^ Vol. I. p. 68. Halle, 185 1. 

F. G. Welcker. Der Felsaltar des Hbchsten Zeus oder das Pelasgikon 
su Aihen^ bisher genannt die Pnyx. Berlin, 1852.' 

LuDWiG Ross. Das Theseion und der Tempel des Ares im A then. 
Halle. 1852. 

Carl W. Goettling. Das Pilasgikon und die Pnyx in Athen. Jena. 

1853. 

LuDWiG Ross. Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon in At hen. Braun- 
schweig, 1853. 

F. G. Welcicer. Pkyx oder Pelasgikon. In the Rhein. Sfuseum^ 
N. F,, X. 30 ff., 1854. 

Conrad Bursian. Die athenische Pnyx. In PhilologuSs IX. 631 fF., 1854. 

LuDwiG RosSi In the Neue Jakrbiicher fUr Philol. undPddag. UCXI. 
181 if., 1855. 

F. G. Welcker. Ueber C Bursian'* s ^^ Athenische Pnyx.'^ In the 
Rhein, yfuseum^ N. /^. X. 591 ff., 1856. 

F. G. Welcker. In the Rhein, Museum^ N. F, X. 56. 

Ernst Curtius. In the Gottingsche Gelehrte Anzeigen^ 1859, p. 2016. 

Ernst Curtius. Attische Studien, No. 1. In the Abhandl, d. k. Ges, d. 
Wissenschaften su Gottingen, Vol. XI. 1862. 



R". The best map hitherto published is that given by Welcker, in this work, ia 
the form of an engraving based upon a tracing of a fine watercolor drawing made 
by Sebastian Ittar for Lord Elgin. This drawing, now in the British Musemn 
(P. R. Elgin, Vol. III. 8), bears the title "Piano (sic) del trigonio e tutto 
cid che esiste su il (sic) Pnix." It is on a large scale, I to 420, and meas- 
ures .56 by .89 metres. At the time when this drawing was made many more 
blocks of the city wall must have been in position than at present, and many 
more traces of the cutting upon the native rock must have been visible. Notwith- 
standing this, nothing was found upon Ittar's plan which had not been indicated 
upon the map here given, — while many features of the greatest importance are 
omitted altogether from the Italian drawing. No real survey can have been made 
by Ittar. After taking a few measurements he seems to have drawn in the out- 
lines by eye. Thus the position of the great retaining wall, which is represented 
as the arc of a true circle, is wrong by several metres. In Welcker's reduction 
from a tracing the errors of the original were, as was unavoidable, considerably 
exaggerated. — J. T. C 
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« 

Conrad Bursian. GeographU von Griechenland^ Vol. I. p. 276. 
l^ipzigy 1862. 

Conrad Bursian. In the article Athenae in Paulas Real-encyclopddie^ 
Vol. I. p. 1970 (2 ed.). 

Conrad Bursian. In the Neut Jahrbiicher fiir PhiloL und Pddag,, 
Vol. 71, 182. 

Conrad Bursian. In the LUerarisches Centraiblatt, No. 30, for July, 
1863. 

Ernst Curtius. In the Erldut. Text der Sieben Karten zur Topo- 
graphic von Aiken, p. 16. Gotha, 1868. 

P. Pervanoglu. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Pddag., 
Vol. loi, 55 ff., 1870. 

W. GuRLiTT. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir PhiloL und Pddag., Vol. 99, 
153, 1869. 

Curt Wachsmuth. In the Rhein. Museum^ N. F., XXIV. 1869. 

P. W. FORCHHAMMER. In PhilologuSy XXXIII. pp. 10 1, 109, 119, 
125 f., 1873. 

Thomas Henry Dyer. Ancient Athens, London, 1873. 

H. G. Lolling. In the Gottinger Nachrichten, p. 463 ff., 1873. 

Curt Wachsmuth. Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Vol. I. Leipzig, 
1874. 

Richard Christensen. Athens Pnyx. In the Nordisk Tidskrift for 
Filologi og Paedagogik, p. yj, Copenhagen, 1875. 

E. GuHL AND W. KoNER. The Life of the Greeks and Romans De- 
scribed from Antique Monuments. Translated by F. Hueflfer, p. 49. New 
York, 1876. 

Christopher Wordsworth. Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 
torical, Revised by H. F. Tozer. p. 214. London, 1882. 

K. B. Stark. Nach dem Griechischen Orient, p. 319 if. Heidelberg, 
1882. 

A. Baumeister. Denkmdler des Klass, Altertums, article Athen, 
Munich, 1885. 

During the Dark Ages the names of almost all the places and 
points in the topography of Athens were lost.^ As a consequence, 
when scholars first began to study the topography of the city, they 
were compelled to re-identify, as well as possible, the places men- 



L, The medueval name of the Pnyx, or rather of the bema, 2«reUa tqv Ati/ioa- 
9ivojt continued in popular use until the beginning of the present century, and 
may with good reason be regarded as a tradition derived from classic ages, and 
urged in favor of the identification of the place. — J. T. C. 
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tioned in classical writers. As investigations advanced, it became 
necessary to change many of the names which had been given to 
places and buildings in the city. Thus the Pnyx at different times 
bore names corresponding with the conjectures of successive trav- 
ellers. Areopa^s^ Odeum, Theatre of Bacchus, Theatre of J^egiUa, 
and Theatre of Hero ties Atticus are all names which have sensed at 
different times to designate it. Chandler was the first to suggest 
that this place was the Pnyx. His opinion was at once adopted ; 
and until about the middle of our own century it has been the one: 
entertained by nearly all writers on the topography of Athens. How 
thoroughly satisfied they were wth this opinion is seen from the fol- 
lowing notes from some of the different writers mentioned above,* 
Clarke and Mure believed the PnjTc to be the place in which 
Demosthenes and other Greek orators delivered their orations. 
Clarke says the site of the Pnyx may perhaps be regarded as more 
certainly settled than that of any other structure not determined by 
an inscription. 

In the last edition of Stuart's works the editors still adhere to the 
opinion that it would be in vain to undertake to prove that this ruin is 
anything else than the ancient Pnyx. Leake, after stating briefly the 
evidence presented in the first part of this paper for believing this 
ruin to be the Pnyx, says, " All these data accord so exactly with the 
remains of a monument still existing on a height to the north of the 
Museum and to the west of the Areopagus, that it is singular there 
should ever have been a difference of opinion in regard to those 
remains." - Leake has for almost half a century been one of the 
highest authorities on all questions of Attic topography. Wilkins 
says, "-A public assembly is comfortably accommodated in a structure 
similar in form to the theatre, which was aftenvards appropriated to 
this use. Such is the form of the building about whose remains we 
are speaking. It is so constructed that the orator on the bema had a 
position similar to that of an actor on the stage." * Bartholdy says, 
" The appearance of the place forbids us to take the Pnyx for the 
remains of a temple, or the bema for an altar." ^ Goettling says, "The 



1 Welcker, Der Ffbaliar, u.s.w., p. (30) 294 fit. 

2 TopOfpraphy of Athens ^ p. 41 (1821). 

^ Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p 32, note. 
* Welcker, Dtr Fehaltar, u.s.w., p. 295 (31). 
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Pnyx is without any doubt to be sought in the place where it has 
hitherto been thought to be." * Forchhammer says, " In regard to 
the Ilissos, the Acropolis, and the Pnyx, no difference of opinion can 
prevail." Raoul Rochette says, " Cette determination [of the site 
of the Pnyx] ne saufait plus, k notre avis, comporter la moindre 
objection." 

Many others have expressed themselves with equal decision. The 
division of opinion arose among the Germans, some of whom still 
hold Chandler's view, while others follow Welcker and Curtius in ac- 
cepting the altar theory. We regret very much that we are not at 
liberty to present here the opinions of some German scholars whose 
conclusions in regard to the Pnyx have not yet been published. 

The Pn)rx question has been narrowed down by the identification 
with other places of all the names mentioned above as having been 
given at different times to the Pnyx, so that at present but two views 
prevail : one, that the so-called Pnyx is the real Pnyx ; and another, 
that it is a place of ancient worship sacred to Zeus, and that the 
bema is the altar. The latter idea originated with Ulrichs, who travelled 
with Welcker in Greece in 1842. He did not express himself decid- 
edly about it when this thought first occurred to him, because he knew 
of no other suitable place for the Pnyx ; but later he refers to it in his 
article **Ueber das attische Emporium in Piraeus" in such a way as to 
show that this was his conclusion. Ulrichs's suggestion received no 
particular attention for ten years. During this time (in 185 1) C. W. 
Goettling published a paper on "Das Pelasgikon in Athen." In this 
he introduced into the discussion the novel idea that the Pelasgicum, 
which Leake located under the north-west corner of the Acropolis, is 
not to be sought near the Acropolis or on its slope, but in the ruin 
usually known as the Pnyx. According to his view, the semicircular 
wall and the blocks on the top of the hill (marked "wall" on the sur- 
vey) are the remains of a fortification which was constructed here by 
the Pelasgians.* In this old fort, he thinks, the Athenians afterwards 



^ Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx^ p. 19. 

M. The error of this assumption is evident from the fact that the semi* 
circular masonry is not a bulwark, but simply and only the retaining wall of a 
terrace of earth. It has no counterscarp whatever, not having been intended to 
be seen from the inner side. It is even probable, from constructive reasons, that 
the space within it was filled in with rubble and earth as rapidly as the blocks 
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arranged a place for public assemblies by cutting away the rock on 
each side of the bema and filling up the space above the circular 
wall so as to produce a level floor. An elaborate attempt is made 
to show wherein this supposition elucidates many passages in which 
the Pelasgicum is spoken of or referred to. This newly discovered 
Pelasgicum, Goettling claims, was afterward taken possession of by 
the Pisistratidae, and used as a fortification. The block of rock at 
the point / on the plateau above the Pnyx he supposes to have been 
the altar of Zeus Agoraeus. This altar was later taken for the bema, 
and as the sea is visible from it and not fi-om the bema in the Pnyx« 
the story of the turning of the bema by the Thirty Tyrants may have 
arisen from this confusion. This may be true ; but it is unreasonable 
to suppose, as Goettling does, that Lucian, when he speaks of Par- 
rhesiades as sitting on the Acropolis and fishing the stones up out of 
the Pelasgicum (Piscator 47), could have thought of the rocks of the 
semicircular wall of this ruin. It lies on another hill a half a mile or 
so distant from the Acropolis, and in a part of the city that was thinly 
populated and given over to the lower class. Nor does Parrhesiades 
throw his line in the direction of this ruin, but into the city where 
the philosophers were to be expected. This is seen fix)m the con- 
nection in which this passage stands. 

Goettling, in defending this idea, feels the necessity of disposing 
of a passage in which Lucian describes Pan's grotto as fUKpw vircp 
Tov HeXaaryiKoVf and SO changes xnrip to airo. But even if this change 
be made, it would be difficult to understand why Pan's grotto should 
be spoken of as Airo tov HcXaayiKov, for the grotto was under the 
north-west comer of the Acropolis, a long distance from Goettling's 
newly found Pelasgicum. 

The inscriptions in the rock on the Pn)^ hill to which Goettling 
refers we were not able to find, though we sought them diligently. 
There are many little furrow's in the rock that one might fancy to 
be letters, though they are only marks of time and weather. While 

were placed in position. The laying of the upper courses would thus have been 
greatly facilitated. 

It would, indeed, have been well-nigh impossible to construct a fort at this 
point, — on the side of a hill which is commanded by an unprotected summit. 
Goettling's explanation is thus in disaccord with the character of the site and 
remains, and with the most fundamental practices of military engineering. — J.T. C. 



I 

1 
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it is impossible to regard the argument of Goettling for the identity 
of the Pelasgicum and the Pnyx as convincing, he should have credit 
for suggesting one thing of which the place itself is the all-sufficient 
proof: that there *is pre-Pnyxian work to be found in many places on 
and about the Pnyx. 

In 1852 Welcker read his paper, " Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus 
Oder das Pelasgikon zu Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx," to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Berlin. He had come into possession of a leaf 
from Ulrichs's note-book. On this Ulrichs had collected the material 
for an article which he doubtless intended afterward to publish. The 
substance of this note is as follows : — 

According to Plato the Pnyx must have been surrounded by echoing 
rocks (TTCTpai) ; the real ^fjfm was a XXOo^ and not a Tra-pa ; according 
to Plutarch the Prjfm is movable ; according to Demosthenes the Pnyx 
was capable of seating 6000 people. It was, therefore, probably situ- 
ated between the Areopagus, the so-called Pnyx, the Museum, and the 
Acropolis. Aristophanes's words about sitting iirl rots wirpais cncAiypoi? 
(Eq. 783) cannot be taken as a description of the place usually 
-called the Pnyx. The Pnyx doubtless had rude seats, like the xpiri/ptov 
in Argos, which is situated near the theatre. On account of this primi- 
tive character of the Pnyx the Dionysiac theatre was afterwards used 
for the popular assemblies ; and, as soon as similar theatres were con- 
structed in other cities, it became the common custom throughout 
Greece to hold the assemblies in the theatres. Pollux (8, 132) seems 
to note the difference between the Pnyx and the theatre when he 
contrasts the iroAaia aw\6np and the later iroXmrpayyuocruvtj. Aristoph- 
anes (Eq. 750, Ach. 29, and Eccles. 428) testifies that the people 
sat in the Pnyx. The Prytanes, as it seems, sat on wooden seats, the 
others on stones. Euripides (Orestes, 871) pictures a popular assem- 
bly in Argos, which is to be understood as referring to Athens. What 
has become of the Pnyx Ulrichs says he does not know. He says 
Plutarch seems to know of it ; Pausanias does not mention it at all. 
Probably the place was used for buildings. Harpocration's citation 
from ApoUodorus is important because it says the old iKKkrfcria was 
held near the Pandemos. Thither the people could be driven, but 
not to the place now called the Pnyx. This is a sanctuary of Zeus 
Hypsistos ; the rock with the steps is the altar ; and of the ten inscrip- 
tions, C,/.G. 497-506, eight belong to votive offerings which were set 
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up in the niches of the back wall by women. The Pnyx must, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, have been so situated that, in spite of the city wall, 
the sea could be seen, perhaps in the direction of Aegina. This is 
impossible from the so-called Pnyx. The Pnyx appears to have been 
situated to the south of the Areopagus. From the bema in the so- 
called Pnyx the sea is not now visible ; much less was it so when the 
city wall was still standing. But from the western declivity of the 
citadel, below the entrance, the sea is plainly seen ; here the 'Pnyx 
may have been situated. Pausanias (v. 15, 4) mentions two altars of 
2^us in Olympia. According to Aeschines, tn Timarc/t, § 81, vyH xu»k 
ouci/o-ccDv TUiv €v Trj HvKVL, the word Pnyx must have had a wider signi- 
fication and have embraced a valley. Probably the site of the Pnyx 
lay toward the Ilissus, for the Pandemos, from which the sea could 
be seen, was in this vicinity. Perhaps the Pn)'x was in the place 
where Forchhammer supposes the new agora to have been. The 
north wind blows over the so-called Pnyx so strongly that it would 
have been impossible for an orator to make himself heard from the 
bema. 

At the end of Ulrichs's own remarks he quotes Welcker, who 
was with him at the time of the visit, as suggesting that, since at the 
time of the democracy every good-for-nothing could harangue the 
people, a smaller stage would have been more democratic ; and that 
as the rostra in the Roman Forum consisted of a narrow stone with a 
step by which it was ascended, so the PjifM in the Pnyx may have been 
something less stately than the block in the so-called Pnyx. Welcker 
is also quoted as suggesting that the Pnyx probably lay in the southern 
part of the city, on the Museum Hill. 

Starting from these notes which Ulrichs had jotted down while 
in Athens, Welcker elaborated the paper mentioned above. It is 
by far the most exhaustive discussion of the subject published up 
to that time, and is the foundation of the work done by Curtius. 
After discussing the antiquity of the worship of Zeus in the city 
of Athens, he takes as a starting-point the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He seeks to show that the terrace is an altar- 
terrace from the Pelasgic age, consecrated to Zeus Hypsistos, and 
that the bema is his altar. In his opinion the place was abandoned 
as a place of worship in early times, and the worship was transferred 
to the Acropolis, where the name was changed, and Zeus Hypsistos 
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was worshipped as Zeus Hypaios, A tradition of the original use 
of the place maintained itself through the ages, and, in later times, 
the worship was taken up on the altar- terrace. He agrees with Goet- 
tling in supposing that this ruin was the Pelasgicum, and thinks it 
was spoken of as to IleAacrytKdi/, while to IIcAacryticov rdyo^ refers to 
the oldest fortification of the Acropolis. He thinks the oracle found 
in Thucydides, II. 1 7, refers to this ruin, and that the land within 
the enclosure lay uncultivated, as sacred soil, in compensation for the 
giving up of the Zeus-cultus here. Finally he attempts to determine 
the site of the Pnyx, — of which more 'hereafter. 

Welcker was opposed by Ludwig Ross, who on account of his long 
residence in Athens regarded himself as almost infallible in all ques- 
tions about the topography of the city. His paper, " Die Pnyx und 
<ias Pelasgikon in Athen" was published in 1853. He collected all 
the important passages from Greek authors that bear on the question, 
and set forth in a very conclusive way that the ruin under considera- 
tion must have been the Pnyx. He emphasizes the fact, which is 
also recognized by Welcker, that the tablets found in the Pnyx and 
the statue supposed to have been in the large niche in the back wall 
undoubtedly belonged to the times of the Roman emperors, and 
introduces the very probable supposition that some pious soul for 
reasons unknown to us — perhaps in consequence of a revelation 
from a god by a dream or otherwise — had founded here a worship 
of 2^us Hypsistos as the giver of health, and that this worship, from 
the respectability of the founder or from the wonder-working power 
of the statue, had met with special sympathy among women of the 
lower classes. He also shows, by two inscriptions found by himself 
in a house north of the Acropolis, that Zeus Hypsistos was wor- 
shipped elsewhere in Athens as the giver of health. That such a 
cult was afterward established in the Pnyx, he thinks very natural, 
since it was desolate, and Zeus had undoubtedly been worshipped 
there earlier as Agoraeus. He therefore regards Welcker's position 
as untenable when he infers from this later cult that Zeus Hypsistos 
was worshipped here in earliest times. He also argues that the 
support which Welcker sought for his theory in the distinction which 
he made between ro IIcAacryiicdv and to IleAaayiicov rfxyo^ is of no force, 
since these expressions were both used in speaking of the oldest forti- 
fication of the Acropolis. He regards it as absurd to suppose that the 
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bema was an altar and the terrace a temenos, since so large a place 
of worship around so small an altar would be without analogy in 
antiquity; and he concludes by condemning Welcker's location of 
the Pnyx as in conflict with the testimony of the ancients and <m 
the whole unsatisfactory. 

Welcker answered in a paper entitled " Pnyx oder Pelasgikon," in 
the Rhein. Mus. ( N. F.) X. 30 ( 1854). In this he maintains that it is 
impossible to understand how the people happened to worship Zeus 
as the giver of health on this terrace under the name of Hypsistos, 
and not as Ilaiav or Sa^nyp, unless such a worship had already existed 
there at an earlier time and been preserved by tradition. As to the 
two inscriptions found on the north of the Acropolis, he assumes that 
they were carried there from the Pnyx. About the site of the Pnyx 
he again expresses himself vaguely ; but he rightly urges against Ross 1 1 

that it is absurd to maintain that the name Pnyx cannot be given up 1 1 

as a name for this ruin until the situation of the real Pn)nc is fixed 
with certainty. 

Ross answered in the Neue Jahrb. f. Philol. und Paedag., LXXI. 
181 (1855), but contributed nothing new. In the meanwhile Welcker's 
theory had also been attacked by Bursian in Philologus, IX. 631 (1854). 
Bursian sees no reason for calling either the semicircular wall or the 
back wall Pelasgic ; he does not even consider the former very old.-*^ 
Like Ross, he finds the place fairly well adapted for a place of popular 
assembly. The bema could not, in his opinion, possibly be an altar, 
since an altar must stand free and without contact with anything pro- 
fane, while here one could easily step down from the upper terrace 



A'. There are certainly no technical grounds for asserting that the construction 
of the retaining wall, and the excavation of the native rock so as to form a level 
auditory, necessarily took place in a prehistoric age. Nay, it is not altogether 
impossible that the tradition preserved by Plutarch (loc. cit.) is actually correct, 
and that it was not before the age of the Thirty Tyrants that this bema was con- 
structed, from which it was impossible for the orator to look upon the sea. The 
character of the masonry must have been determined almost entirely by the 
manner in \>liich the blocks were obtained, and by the nature of the limestone of 
the Pnyx hill, which is rea<lily split into these enormous parallelopipedons. On 
the other hand it should be borne in mind that the troublous times immediately 
succeeding the Peloponnesian War were certainly not favorable for the execution 
of so gigantic a design. The supposition of Bursian, that the Pnyx, as we at 
present see it, is a work of the age of Cleisthcnes. is much more probable. — J.T. C. 
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upon the top of the altar. He supposes that the hill had been dwelt 
upon in most ancient times, abandoned later, and in Cleisthenes's 
time arranged as a place of assembly by widening the terrace and 
supporting it by the semicircular wall. He also thinks that Welcker 
fails to establish his distinction between to litXajoyiKov and r6 IXcXao-- 
yiKov Tctxos. Welcker's answer, in an article entitled " C/e^er C. 
Bursians Aihenische Pnyx,' in the Rhein. Museum (N. F.) X. 591 
(1856), was not convincing to Bursian, as is seen by reference to his 
Geographie von Griechenland, I. 2 76 f. ; however, he slightly modified 
his views later in the article "Athenae" in Pauly*s Realencyclopadie, 
I. p. 1970 (2 ed.),' but is still of the same opinion on the main 
question, the situation of the Pn)oc. 

When Curtius visited Athens in 1862, he made extensive excavations,, 
and subjected the whole question to a new and comprehensive inves- 
tigation. The result he pubHshed in his " Attische Studien, No. i." 
As he, rather than Ulrichs or Welcker, is held responsible for the 
altar theory in regard to the Pnyx, his arguments deserve special 
attention. He begins with a most minute and fascinating description 
of the plain of Attica, and then discusses at length the divisions of 
the city and the region about it in the most ancient time's. 

The remainder of his article may be epitomized as follows : — 
These small districts, even in the earliest period of their existence, 
were united in some way, though these relations may have been but 
.vaguely defined. The first basis of union was doubtless their religion. 
The cults of the nymphs and heroes, and especially that of Zeus, 
united the people. Of these cults the worship of Zeus is the oldest. 
It is the one to which all the others were related. It was the 
primeval religion, common to all classes of citizens. In this all 
the inhabitants of the different districts formed at first a whole, and 
from this cult arose that in which Zeus was worshipped as a god of 
the herds, as a patron of the household and family. The people must 
have prepared suitable places in which this common service could 
take place, and these must be sought in the parts of the city then 
most thickly populated. These thickly settled parts were doubtless 
the heights. These were preferred because they were a more healthy 
place for abodes than the damper valleys, and because of the fresh 
air and the outlook towards the sea. These conditions were fulfilled 
especially on the south-west slope of the ridge which culminates toward 
the north-west in the Hill of the Nymphs and toward the south-east 
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in the Museum Hill. Here the Attic Pelasgians settled, and from 
this fact they bear, by the most ancient tradition, the name Kpavaou 
the rock-dwelling Pelasgians. Of this settlement, the very beginning 
of the city of Athens, extensive remains have come clown to us. They 
consist of terraces, spaces before the houses (Vorplatze), steps leading 
from one terrace to another, drains to carry off water, cisterns, altars, 
and graves. If the union of these different districts was brought about 
in Athens, as in all other Greek cities, by a common worship of some 
deity, we must expect to find suitable places and altars for this ser- 
vice. We know of two such places in Athens, — one near the foun- 
tain Callirrhoe^ and the other the so-called Pnyx, No one can 
doubt that the work on this last-named place belongs to the same 
period as the rock-dwellings of the Kpavaoi. The only difference is that 
this is a more extensive piece of work and that this place was designed 
for public gatherings. In preparing a place for popular assemblies, 
the first task was the levelling of the floor, so as to make it suitable 
for the assembling of an audience. Here we find two terraces, one on 
the top and one on the slope of the hill, which are alike, except that 
one is larger than the other. On the upper terrace is a block of rock, 
now about a foot and a half high, which seems to have been violently 
destroyed. The lower terrace has often been described, says Curtius, 
but it seemed worth the trouble to investigate it further. The ex- 
cavations undertaken with this intention were directed to three points : 
the boundary of the enclosure and the entrances to it, the altitude of 
the back wall, and the nature of the floor in its original condition. 
To find the foot of the back wall, a ditch was dug along it, and at the 
points on the right and left of the bema (marked by a and /3 on 
Curtius's plan) the foot of the wall was found to be respectively 4.302 
metres and 3.50 metres below the base of the bema. 

In the south-east corner of the enclosure is left a mass of rock, 
which (Curtius thinks) probably served for people to stand on during 
the ceremonies at the bema.^ Next Curtius dug a trench firom the 



O. It is hardly necessary here to enter into a serious consideration of this. The 
masses of rock remaining unexcavated in the south-eastern corner of the enclosure 
were plainly intended to be removed by the means described in note /, p. 227. 
The Pnyx, like many other public works of the Greeks, was never entirely com- 
pleted. Far from providing a standpoint for favored spectators, the presence of 
these islands of rock decreased the available area of the auditory. — J. T. C. 
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bema down the hill to the semicircular wall, in order to determine the 
nature of the floor. It was found that the rock bore hammer marks 
and had been wrought smooth. This led him to the conclusion that the 
old floor was much below the surface of the earth that now covers the 
rock. At a distance of thirty-six metres from the bema and under six 
metres of earth three steps were found, which are probably the steps 
of a block of rock similar to the bema. Below the steps the floor is 
covered with earth and pieces of broken rock so large as to render 
its investigation impossible. ' The investigations were, however, suffi- 
ciently extensive to lead to important conclusions in regard to the 
so-called Pnyx. They show that, although it was arranged for public 
assemblies, these assemblies must have been of a different character 
from those usually supposed to have been held in this place. The 
most important question is as to the kind of assemblies held here. 
They were not assemblies where an orator was to deliver an oration, 
for he could not be heard. The north wind, which blows very strong 
over this hill, would make this impossible. The audience would have 
been seated on ground which was lower than the stand of the speaker. 
Thus the orator would not have been able to see the effect of his 
speech on the faces of his auditors. More than this, the enclosure 
is much too small for the general political assemblies of Athens, its 
area being but 2586 square metres.'* From this 70 square metres must 
be deducted for the bema. The remaining space down to the semi- 
circular wall would accommodate at most 5 000' men standing, not to 
mention sitting. Nor was the entire surface of the enclosure used for 
an assembly : it was partly occupied by an altar at the point where the 
steps were found below the bema. The whole structure has the 
appearance of greater age than is consistent with Chandler's theory ; 
and the story told by Plutarch, that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea, renders it impossible that 
this block cut from the living rock should ever have been the bema. 
If we inquire for what kind of assemblies this place was arranged, 
we learn, from the inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen that it was 



P. Even when calculated from the measurements given by Curtius himself, 
these figures are inexplicably wrong, giving less than one-half of the actual area of 
the enclosure, which is 6240.5 square metres. The extent of the bema, on the 
other hand, is only about 62 square metres. — J. T. C. 
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dedicated to Zeus the Highest. The religious character is to be seen 
in the structure itself. Its unchangeable and monumental nature 
favors the idea that the supposed bema is an altar. It is a sur- 
prising fact that we find here three altars almost in a line, one on top 
of the hill, one at the upper side of the enclosure (the so-called 
bema), and one in the middle of it. It is probable that we have 
before us here a Oetov &yopd, such as are mentioned in Greek writers. 
If we take into consideration the great antiquity of this double 
terrace, its suitable situation for uniting the different districts of city 
and country, its unmistakable connection with the old rock city of 
the Kpavaoi, the adaptability of the place for a common religious 
service, the inscriptions which testify to the antiquity of the service 
of Zeus in this place, the traces of different altars, the tradition of an 
dyopa dcwv in Cyzicus, Eleusis, and Athens, we shall probably be 
justified in assuming, Curtius concludes, that this is the dyopa OeCtv of 
Athens, in whose mjdst Zeus was worshipped as the Highest. 

As to the site of the real Pnyx, Curtius supposes that it was on 
the north side of the Museum Hill. Here he made excavations, but 
without material result. 

Of the articles' published since 1862 that of Christensen is by far 
the most important. He concludes that the Pnyx could not have 
been situated in any other place than on the ridge of hills on which, 
the quarter of the city called Melite lay, t'.e. the Pnyx Hills; and* 
further that it must have been on the eastern slope of one of these 
hills. Then he presents the usual arguments against Chandler's 
theory. The age, the size, the slope of the hill, the north wind, the 
unfitness of the bema for a speaker's stage, the impossibility of turn- 
ing it around, and the inscriptions, are all considered, and a conclu- 
sion is reached, that " neither the upper nor the lower terrace caa 
have been, in historical times, the well-known place of popular 
assembly on the Pnyx." This leads naturally to an inquiry about the 
use of the place. .\s to this Christensen agrees, except in one point, 
with Curtius and Welcker. The name of the hill, he thinks, could 
well be changed to Altar Hill. He then criticises the advocates of 
the altar theory for claiming that the place was sacred to Zeus. He 
questions the consistency of assuming the worship of Zeus here in the 
most ancient times on the uncertain evidence of inscriptions which, as 
all admit, were set up in Roman times. He cannot understand why a 
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god of healing should be worshipped as the Highest and not as Ilatav, 
Som/p, or the like. Further, the worship of Zeus as a god of healing 
was not confined to this place, as is shown by inscriptions found by 
Ross north of the Acropolis. He thinks that these tablets were more 
probably set in some of the niches of the rock of the Acropolis than 
carried there from the Pnyx, as Welcker supposes; for there are 
niches in the north side of the citadel rock very similar to those in 
the Pnyx. So the inscription opos Aios below the little church Hagia 
Marina is rather against Welcker and Curtius than for them, for this 
slope is distinctly separated from the Pnyx Hill. The rc/iicvo^ of 
Zeus can scarcely have extended over the ravine between these two 
hills. If, with Welcker, we admit that Zeus, who was worshipped 
on the Acropolis as Zeus Hypatos, was formerly worshipped here as 
Hypsistos, he thinks it an unsafe supposition that the tradition of this 
worship was preserved and the worship renewed here in Roman times 
in consequence of this tradition. Or if, as Curtius supposes, the 
service of Zeus was never given up in this place, why do we not find 
more distinct references to it in literature than the very vague ones 
which Curtius cites? If it had been the " Gotter Markt " of Athens, 
it is not likely that it would not have been mentioned. We have 
no right, he says, to identify Zeus Hypatos and Zeus Hypsistos, 
nor do we even know that Curtius's old Kpavooi ever worshipped 
Zeus. We dare not, he thinks, go fiuther than to say that the hill 
was sacred to one or more of the deities worshipped in this part of 
the city. 

When we inquire where the Pnyx was, he proceeds to say, other 
locations than those suggested by Curtius and Lolling can be left 
out of consideration, as he has already shown that its site must be 
sought on one of the three Pnyx hills. Christensen then reviews Dr. 
rolling's paper, which was published in the G'dttinger Nachrichten in 
1873, and is decidedly inclined, with him^ to place the Pnyx on the 
north-eastern slope of the Hill of the Nymphs. This we cannot but 
regard as an unfortunate conclusion. Dr. Lolling has lived in Athens 
most of the time, we believe, since he wrote this paper, and he gave 
us permission to say that he had entirely abandoned this idea. In 
minor details Christensen has followed Curtius very closely. His 
paper is marred by a few inaccuracies in the descriptive part, which, 
however, do not affect the main question. 
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From this review of the discussion the following objections to 
Chandler's view may be easily gathered : — 

I. Tlie slope of the terrace away from the bema unfits it /or pop- 
ular assemblies. 

This was frequently noticed as a difficulty by writers on Attic 
toix)graphy before Curtius ; but when he gave the world his picture 
of the floor of the enclosure, it seemed fatal to the Pnyx theor>'. It 
would certainly continue to be so regarded, if his description of the 
floor were accepted as correct. He says that at the points on the 
right and left of the bema, which he marks a and fi on his plan, 
and which are marked A and v on Clarke's survey, the rock floor 
is respectively 4.302 metres and 3.50 metres below the base of 
the bemaJ This gives the impression that the floor sinks ver>' 
rapidly on both sides of the bema. Thus the bema would stand on 
an elevation above the people who assembled around and below it 
and gazed up at the ofiering on the supposed altar. This statement 
we fail to find in accordance with the facts. The points which he 
marks a and P are not below, but on a level with the base of the 
bema. The levellings show this also to be approximately true of 
that entire portion of the floor which lies above the ledges marked B 
and C We here call attention to the levellings at the points //, /, 
y, K, Fy and Z, and to those on the ledges B and C Only in the 
middle, where Curtius dug his trench, and below the ledges B and C 
does the rock sink rapidly. The inaccuracy of this description is 
manifest on first entering the Pnyx, and it was this observation that 
finally led to our study of the question. 

On the section of the hill which Curtius has published with his 
paper, the steps found thirty-six metres from the bema are repre- 
sented as nearly a metre and a half below the top of the semicircular 
wall at A, This is not exactly correct ; but let us suppose for the 
time being that Curtius's section is correct, and see to what it will 
lead. He says the wall was one course higher than it now is. The 
courses of stone still in position are each about a metre and a half high. 
If this supposed course were in pk.ce, the steps, according to Curtius, 
would be three metres below the top of the wall. Now we have seen 
above that there is evidence of the same character for supposing 



^Curtius, AUische SinJiepi, No. I, p. 76. 
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that the wall was two courses higher, that there is for supposing it 
was one course higher. Thus the steps would be four and a half 
metres below the top of the circular wall at its lowest point. But the 
representation on Curtius's section, that the steps are below the top 
of the semicircular wall at A, is not sustained by the levellings. These 
show that the rock immediately above and below the steps is respec- 
tively 1. 6 1 metres and 1.07 metres airovf the top of the semicircular 
wall at this point. But they show also that at the point ^on the 
wall due north of the bema the top of the wall is 2.32 metres above 
the rock below the steps. More than this, the rock which is marked 
Z is in the line of the wall and dressed smooth on top. If the wall 
were built up to the level of the top of this rock, the steps would lie 
4.90 metres below it. If, as has been suggested above, the smooth 
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PRE-PNYXIAN STEPS. 

upper surface of this rock may be taken as sufficient evidence that 
there was another course on the top of it, the top of the wall would 
be at least six metres above the level of the rock below the steps 
which Curtius found. One of his three supposed altars would come 
thus to stand on the top of the hill, one on the face of it, and the 
third in a kind of pit. Certainly the most capricious whim of Zeus as 
to the altitude of his place of worship would thus be satisfied. If we 
assume that there was such an altar, we must also assume that there 
was a floor around it on which the people stood. Curtius supposes 
that the rock itself was dressed smooth and constituted this floor. But 
this cannot have been the case, since the rock below the ledges B 
and C is so rough that it could not have been so used if it had been 
exposed. A small amount of work on either side of his trench 
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would have convinced Curtius of this fact. His theory of the floor 
seems, therefortf, untenable. If so, the reasonable couise is to return 
to the old conclusion that the floor was level and at least as high 2> 
the top of the semicircular wall. This floor would be foor or five 
metres alx>ve the three steps found by Curtius. This conclusion is 
very strongly supported by the nature of the three steps. As is 
from the figure on the preceding page, these steps are of a v< 
irregular character. They are diflerent in height, and their edges, as 
already stated, are much more rounded and irregular in appearance 
than those of the bema.* 

We have not a word in favor of the supposition of those who 
build in their imaginations a high protection against wind and 
weather around the lower part of the Pnyx. Had there been such a 
structure, the Pnyx would have been out of harmony with the ancient 
simplicity with which it is said to have been arranged.* But while 
we admit the improbability of such a protection, to deny that the 
Pnyx has some of the important features of a theatre is not possible. 
It might even consistently be called an embryonic stone theatre. 
Leake says that the floor along the foot of the back wall inclines 
toward the angle where the bema stands, thus showing that origi- 
nally the entire plateau sloped toward this point, such being obviously | 
the form most adapted to an assembly which stood or sat to hear 
an orator who stood on the bema.' It is more likely that the floor 1 
was level, or nearly so. That the auditors sat with their backs down a 
decided slope is an assumption not supported by a single well-grounded 
argument. It rests on another assumption, that either the earth , 
which now covers the rock in the Pn>Tc or the sloping rock itself was • 



Q. No doubt can exist in regard to the original purpose of these steps. They 
were cut in the native rock, at some time anterior to the construction of the 
semicircular auditory, in order to facilitate the ascent to the sununit of the Pn}'x 
hill. The rock is particularly steep and slippery at this point, and some sach 
foothold was most desirable. That this ascent was in use for a long period before 
being covered with the earth of the terrace, beneath which they have been buried 
for twenty -three centuries or more, is evident from the smoothly worn surfaces of 
the treads. — J. T. C. 

^ G. G. Pappadopoulos in a paper entitled A^os ircpl Tlyvic6s, published as a 
school programme from Th 'EWriyiKhv iKweuitvx'fiptop in Athens in 1867, has de- 
scribed such a structure. 

2 Quoted by Welcker, Der Fdsaltar^ u.s.w., p. 297 (^zi). 
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the original floor, neither of which suppositions seems to be suffi- 
ciently substantiated to warrant its acceptance. 

2. The area of the enclosure is not large enough to accommodate 
the number of persons that attended the civic assemblies of Attica, 

Welcker says simply that the place was too small, without giving 
the exact area. Wordsworth gives the area as " about twelve thou- 
sand square yards."* Curtius has. given 2586 square metres as the 
area. Wordsworth's estimate is too large, and Curtius*s too smaU. 
The area exclusive of the bema, according to Clarke's measurement, 
is 6240.5 square metres. Thus we see that there was ample room to 
accommodate the assemblies which -gathered here, which, as Leake 
and others think, numbered from 7000 to 8000 persons. 

3. The stone block in the angle of the back wall cannot possibly have 
been the bema of the Pnyx? If it were the bema, it would need but 
one set of steps. As an altar it would need two, that it might be 
ascended by several persons at the same time. Moreover, the Attic 
orators moved about but little during the delivery of their orations, and 
indulged in few and no violent gestures, A large platform thus 
became entirely unnecessary. The bema was called in colloquial 
speech k(0o^, a word which is not applicable to such a stage as the 
bema, but to a single stone in the agora or to a small platform built of 
several blocks, Plutarch says that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea. This block certainly was 
never turned? 

We believe a careful study of the bema will lead to the conclusion 
that it can scarcely have been anything else than a tribune for a speaker. 
It is situated just where one would expect to find a speaker's stage in 
this enclosure. It is not where one would look for an altar, which 
would rather stand in the middle of the temenos, if this be a 
temenos. Such steps as we find here are no appendage of an altar. 

The altar at Olympia, with which Welcker compares it, had no such 
steps and was unlike it in every respect. The upper part of that altar 
was a heap of ashes, and Pausanias tells us (v. 13, 8) that the steps 
leading from the lower part of it to the top of the heap were in the 



1 Greece, Pictorial^ Historicaly and Descriptive, p. 214. 

* Qiristensen, Athens Pnyx, p. 95. 

• Welcker, Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus^ u.s.w., p. (300) 36. 
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ashes. It stood in the open temenos, the central object in a wide 
space of level ground. It must have presented an appearance widely 
different from the beraa, which is overtopped by the hill against the 
side of which it stands and of which it is a part. The base of this 
altar, which was probably circular in form, was more than 40 feet 
wide, and the altar was 22 feet high — more than twice the height 
of the bema as it now stands. The bema is 9.67 metres in front, 
extends out to 6.37 metres from the wall, and is 3 metres higli. 
The upper part of the altar at Olympia was in the centre of the 
platform on which it stood. The people thus looked up at the offer- 
ing from all points of the temenos. An offering on the bema would 
be lower than the feet of any one standing on the rock abdve the 
Pnyx. Around the altar of ashes at Olympia was a platform on which 
it stood, and this must have extended out as much as fifteen feet in all 
directions. On this animals were slain ; on the platform in front of the 
bema, which is only two metres wide, the space is too narrow to per- 
mit of any such ceremonies. Certainly the argument of likeness must 
fail here. Altars of a similar character to that of Olympia were dedi- 
cated to Hera on the island of Samos, and to Hera, Gaia, and Apollo 
at Thebes. These all consisted of ashes. At Olympia altars were 
also constructed of unburnt tiles. Often they were built of stone, 
and possibly filled in with earth.* The argument that the bema can- 
not have been a stage for a speaker because it has a superfluous flight 
of steps seems almost trivial. Certainly no Greek would have made 
anything so out of harmony and homely as it would have been with a 
flight of steps on one side only. Again, it is unreasonable, as Bursian 
says, that the top of an altar should have been thus exposed to be 
stepped on by any one who might pass by, or that it should have 
been below the surface of the rock that was immediately at the rear 
of it. Christensen's answer to this, that the upper terrace was sacred, 
and that the people could not, therefore, have stepped from this ter- 
race upon the top of the bema, is ridiculous. There is an altar on 
this terrace, and however sacred the terrace might have been, people 
must have gathered around this altar. The sacred character of the 
upper terrace would not prevent people from standing on its rock 
floor any more than the supposed sacred character of the Pnyx would 



1 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans^ p. 59 of Eng. tnuisl. 
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prevent the people from standing on the rock floor around the bema. 
As to the top of the bema, nothing of any weight can be inferred 
from it5 present condition either for or against its use either as a 
stage or an altar. The comers are somewhat broken. Before this 
mishap befell it, it presented a flat top, 3.30 by 2.65 metres. A 
platform of this size and a metre high can scarcely justify Welcker 
in speaking of it as of enormous size.* 

Professor Joseph Torrey suggests that since the bema is a block 
of limestone, it is scarcely possible that it could have been used 
for a long period as an altar without showing the effects of fire. 

The passage in Plutarch about the turning of the bema by the 
Thirty Tyrants is difficult to understand. Some have attempted to 
explain it ; others have rejected it as improbable. Stewart, Kinard, 
and some of the German archaeologists think that Plutarch related a 
story which he found current at Athens, without inquiring whether it 
was true or not. Gell thinks the upper terrace was the old Pnyx, 
and the lower one the Pnyx of the Thirty Tyrants. '^ Leake thinks 
there is every reason for believing " that Themistocles, by some tem- 
porary alteration, which has not lasted to the present time, turned 
the place to face the sea, in order to promote his design of giving 
the Athenians a taste for maritime affairs, contrary to their ancient 
prejudices ; ' and that the Thirty T>Tants restored it to its former 
state. Or, supposing the existing remains to be of less ancient date, 
we should expect to find the bertia as the last change had left it ; 
that is to say, turned as we now find it, towards the city."" Goettling 
thinks the block of rock marked / on the survey was the altar of Zeus 
Agoraeus, which' is spoken of as being in the Pnyx. This he sup- 
poses was afterwards taken for a bema, and as the sea is visible 
from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, so the story of the 



* " Ungeheure Grosse," Der Felsaltary u.s.w., 37. 

R. This view is held also by the writer of these notes. It is certainly in 
accordance with all the facts recognized during the survey here presented. Com- 
pare note Ny p. 242. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility of the 
semicircular auditory having been constructed at some previous time. The Thirty 
Tyrants may not have been the first to place the speaker upon the block now 
called the bema, but may thereby have returned to a former custom, — as Leake- 
Bupposes. — J. T. C. 

* Topography of Athens^ p. 42. 



S. It is by no means certain that the wall, marked / on the survey, would have 
entirely cut off the view of the sea from the higher bema : the so-called altar of 
the upper terrace (/ on plan). The exact position of this wall is now uncertain; if it 
stood as far down on the precipitous slope of the south-west as it is drawn on the 
present survey, — or perhaps a little further, — this difficulty would be entirely 
obviated. — J. T. C. 
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turning of the bema by the Thirty may have come into circuIatiaiL 
Ross says : '' If there is any truth in the story, Plutarch can have 
meant no more than that the Thirty suspended the popular assemUies 
in the Dionysiac theatre, from which the sea could be seen, and re- 
moved them again to the Pnyx ; or he repeats a popular stx>ry by i 
which he thought to tickle the ear of the public." Curtius says that 
this story was at all events abroad in Athens, and could not have 
become so unless the bema h^d been movable and capable of being 
turned around. Forchhammer says that Plutarch's story is absurd 
in the highest degree, and that he has taken a joke in earnest. 
Christensen says Plutarch's words do not necessarily mean more than 
that the speaker looked from the bema in the direction of the sea. 
The greatest difficulty in the way of accepting his words as a state- 
ment of fact lies in the circumstance noticed by* Kinard, L^ake, 
Forchhammer, and others, that there is no place in the city except 
the Acropolis from which the wall of Themistocles, of which there 
are considerable remains on the Pnyx Hill, would not have cut off 
the view of the sea.* In the face of this fact one is embarrassed to 
know what Plutarch meant by intimating that a bema ever existed 
which looked towards the sea. It is also strange that the supporters 
•of the altar theory use this passage to prove that the so-called Pnyx 
is not the true Pnyx, and yet propose locations for it still further 
removed from any point from which the sea is visible than the Pnyx 
itself. There is no possibility of seeing the sea from the site which 
Professor Curtius has selected for the Pnyx. As is true of many 
points in the topography of Athens, the Pnyx question must be dis- 
cussed somewhat on the basis of cumulative evidence. When, there- 
fore, we place this passage in the scale against the passages quoted 
in the first part of this paper, it is fairly outweighed. 

4. 77ie inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen show that this was a 
place of ivorship dedicated to Zeus Hypsistos, 

This objection is fully answered by the following points which have 
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already been suggested by others : these inscriptions are generally 
admitted to date from a late period, that of the Roman emperors ; 
the inscriptions found by Ross north of the Acropolis indicate that 
the worship of Zeus Hypsistos was not confined to the Pnyx ; there 
is a lack of evidence that the Kpavaoi, who Curtius thinks inhabited 
the region of the Pnyx Hills, ever worshipped Zeus Hypsistos ; it is 
unsafe to assume that Hypsistos is the same as Hypatos ; there is no 
evidence that the tablets found by Lord Aberdeen were arranged 
with any reference to the statue which is supposed to have stood in 
the large niche in the back wall of the Pnyx, as one of the small 
niches has been destroyed in making the large one ; that a tradition 
of an ancient worship of Zeus was preserved here through the ages, 
and the worship resumed in later times in consequence of the tradition, 
is highly improbable, as Christensen suggests ; the names on the 
tablet found by Lord Aberdeen indicate that the tablets were set up 
by women of the lower classes ; if the worship of Zeus as a healer in 
this place had had a national character, he would in all probability 
have been worshipped under some other name than Hypsistos. 

5. The character of the so-called Pnyx is out of harmony with the 
4ige of Attic oratory. 

This can scarcely be said of any part of the Pnyx except the semi- 
circular wall which supports the terrace at the lower side.' The 
bema belongs manifestly to a later date than the remains of the 
rock- dwellings north-west of it on the Pnyx Hill. The semicircular 
wall is not so rude in structure as the walls of Tiryns, nor as many 
of the ancient walls that are to be seen in southern Italy, and would 
seem, therefore, to belong to a later period than several writers on 
the topography of Athens have supposed. Goettling, as stated 
above, held the opinion that the circular wall is older than the bema 
and the rock-wall. 

After almost a month of work on the Pnyx Hill, during which time 
the blocks of the circular wall, the bema, and many details' were 
measured many times, we came away with a strong impression that 
the work about the Pnjrx has extended over a long period of time, 
and that while some of it was certainly done in remote antiquity, 
some belongs to a period much later than that of many specimens 



T, On this point compare note iV, p. 242. — J. T. C. 
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of Stone work to be found in Greece. In other words, we were 
convinced that pre-Pnyxian work is to be found about the Pnyx itself. 
To this we reckon the blocks of stone which stand on top of the 
hill at the south-west comer of the enclosure, the steps which dis- 
appear under the circular wall, and the three steps found below the 
bema by Curtius, as well as the dressing of the rock which Curtius 
noticed in the trench which he dug. The blocks at the south- 
west comer have been mentioned above as similar to those of the 
semicircular wall ; but in this place they are entirely out of harmony 
with their surroundings, and must have belonged .to a wall such 
as Goettling suggests, or to something else of which we have na 
knowledge. The steps below the semicircular wall certainly existed 
before this wall was built, as they disappear under it. The steps 
which Curtius found, as we have seen from the description above, 
are lower, more rounded on the edges, and generally older in appear- 
ance, than those of the bema. In a line with the two large blocks 
of stone described above, near 5 on the survey, is another block, 
almost cubical in form and also marked " Wall." In a Une with these 
three, in the " Cultivated Patch," between / and R on the survey, 
Goettling found another stone which has now disappeared, and which 
he took for a part of his supposed Pelasgic fortification. These 
large blocks, three of which are still in position, certainly belonged 
to some such wall as Goettling has supposed. Their line is out of 
harmony with everything about the Pnyx. They are all too far 
from the back wall of the Pnyx to have had any relation to it. They 
certainly were not put where they are to level up the irregularities 
of the top of this half of the back wall of the Pn3rx, as some have 
seemed to assume. These rocks and the t^vo sets of steps are evi- 
dence almost unmistakable that some very ancient structure has beea 
remodelled in order to produce the Pnyx which we now see. Seen 
from this standpoint, the apparent lack of harmony between this 
stmcture and the general character of the age of Attic oratory may 
be better understood. 

6. UlricJis and others have urged that the bema in the so-called 
Pnyx cannot have been the tribune of the Attic orators ^ because this 
was a KiOoq, or movable stone. 

Ulrichs's thought seems to have been that the word n-rrpa would 
more accurately describe the so-called bema, as it is a large mass of 
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rock Still undetached from the native rock of the hill ; while the 
word kCOoi, which means rather a movable block of stone, could not 
be applied to it. But there seems to have been no fixed usage in 
regard to these words in connection with the bema. verpa, firffm^ 
and XiSoi seem to have been used indifferendy in speaking of it. In 
Aristophanes, Pac. v. 680, we find the words, oorts Kpard vvv rov 
XtOov Tov V TT^ UvKvL Again, Kccles, 104, %mo toJ kCSf^Tiov irpvravetav 
KaravTiKpy. In this and many other passages in Aristophanes the 
word \i$€K is used as synonymous with /S^fm. But in the Knights, 
V. 313, are the words Kairo Tutv irtrpiav avtaOcv rov^ if>6po\s OwvofrKOTrcL^^ 
in which Cleon is represented, as said above, as watching the in- 
coming tributes as the tunny-fisher on the seashore watches the 
schools of fish. The tunny- fish are said to have been attracted by 
the warmth of the sun, and therefore to have appeared at the surface 
of the water, so as to render it possible for a fisher on a high look- 
out on the shore to direct others in surrounding them with the seine. 
This is the picture which Aristophanes has before his mind when 
speaking of Cleon in the Pnjrx. Welcker thinks the word wtrpSiv 
here used refers to the rocks of the Pnyx in general,* but this inter- 
pretation deprives the comparison of half its force. If Cleon in the 
Pnyx bore any likeness to a fisher on a look-out on the seashore, he 
must have been on some elevated object, and the prominent one in 
the Pnyx was the bema. Raoul-Rochette cites this passage to show 
that the bema was called wirpa as well as kC$o^> He also rightly 
refers to £g, v. 780, to show that the word irerpa was not limited in 
its use to large rocks, as it is here used in speaking of the seats on 
which the people sat. It may be noticed, too, that Dobree has t^s 
irirpa^ for rutv irtrptav in V. 313. Koch, in his note on this verse, 
says the bema was called indifferently yS^/uui, A.t^09« and irirpa. He 
refers in support of this statement to v. 956, which reads Aapos 
Kcyyivtn^ cTTi virpas Siy/n;yopwv. This verse is what the Sausage-Seller 
says of the device on the ring which Cleon gives to Demos. The 
"gaping cormorant," which he says was represented on the ring, is 
meant as a reflection on the rapacity of Cleon. Commentators gen- 
erally so understand these words. If this be so, the other words, 
" haranguing upon a rock," will scarcely bear any other interpretation 



1 Welcker, Der Feisq/far, u.s.w., p. 301 (37). 
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than that they refer to Cleon haranguing the people fix>m the 
be ma.' 

. 7. Welcker and Curtius have also made much of the blowing of the 
north windy as against the Pnyx theory. 

Curtius says that the advocates of the Pnyx theory have been so 
carried away with the thought of finding the place in which the popular 
assemblies of the ancient Greeks were held, that this and other un- 
favorable features of the so-called Pnyx for such assemblies have been 
overlooked. How severely the north wind sometimes blows over 
the Pnyx Hill we learned from experience, but there seems to be no 
solution of this difficulty. The climate has changed in some respects, 
but it is scarcely possible that the wind blew less hard in ancient 
times than now. If this be not true, the Greeks must often have held 
their assemblies in the wind. The site which Curtius and VVelcker 
ascribe to the place of assembly is but little less exposed to the north 
wind than the so-called Pnyx. If from extant remains of structures 
built for purposes similar to those of the Pnyx any principle could be 
established as to their location or the relative position of speaker and 
audience, this argument would gain importance. But, judging from 
the theatres of which remains still exist, the Greeks seem to have 
had no rule about this matter. The Dionysiac theatre faces the 
south, the one at Argos looks toward the east, that at Nauplia 
toward the north-north-west, and that at Megalopolis to the north. 
Other theatres as well as stadia show that the Greeks constructed 
such places of assembly with little or no regard to wind and weather. 
If the Pnyx could be located on the south slope of a hill, the protec- 
^ tion which Curtius feels is necessary for the place of assembly would 
be secured, but this is scarcely possible ; it must have been some- 
where on the north-east slope of the Pnyx Hills. These are all 
about equally exposed to the wind. 

In conclusion, we wish to notice but two points more. The 
first is the use which Curtius is forced by his location of the Pnyx to 
make of the passage in Plutarch's Theseus in regard to the battle of 
the Amazons. The camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus 
(Aesch. Eufnen, 685). Before the battle began, they were so arrayed 



^ See note on this verse in Droysen's translation of Aristophanes, Berlin, 1838; 
Ribbcck's edition of the Knights, Berlin, 1867; Hickie's note on this verse in his 
translation of Aristophanes, London, 1S81. 
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that their left wing extended to the Areopagus, near which the Ama- 
zoneum, a temple which commemorated the battle, also stood. Their 
right wing extended to the Pnyx (wpos rrjv HvvKa) . The conformation 
of this region can be readily learned from a map. North-east of the 
Pnyx Hills, stretching along their foot, is a depression which separates 
them from the Acropolis and Areopagus, which are on the opposite 
side. A low ridge extends across this depression from the Acropolis 
to the Pnyx Hill. The camp of the Amazons was north-west of this 
low ridge, and the new site which Curtius assigns to the Pnyx is on 
the south-east of it. If the Pn)rx was situated where it is usually sup- 
posed to have been, it will be seen that the battle line of the Amazons 
extended across the depression almost at right angles. If the Pnyx 
was situated where Curtius thinks it was, we stretch their hne of battle 
inordinately, and make it extend not only along the lowest part of 
the depression, but also over this low ridge, a distance of between a 
quarter and a half a mile. Plutarch tells us, further, that the battle 
took place in the open ground near the so-called temple of Theseus,, 
which was still north of where the line would stand if we locate the 
Pnyx in the usual place. If we accept Curtius's site of the Pnyx, we 
must suppose that the Athenians, who, Plutarch says, made their 
attack from the Museum, drove the Amazons nearly half a mile before 
the two armies reached the battle-field proper. But this cannot have 
been the case, as Plutarch tells us in the same connection that in the 
first onset the Amazons were victorious and drove the Athenians back 
to the temple of the Eumenides, which stood at the foot of the Acrop- 
olis, between it and the Areopagus. Plutarch then says that an attack 
was made on their right wing by persons who made the attack from 
the Palladium, Ardettus, and the Lyceum, and that the Amazons 
were driven back to their camp, many of them being killed. To 
this part of the passage Curtius, as has been pointed out by Bursian,* 
does violence by substituting le// wing where Plutarch says righf wing. 
If we accept the usual site of the Pnyx, the place where the line stood 
at first is quite near the open space in which Plutarch says the battle 
took place and in which the graves of the fallen were to be seen. We 
are also relieved of the supposition that the Amazons adopted the 
queer tactics of closing a valley or depression by stretching their line 
along the lowest part of it. Notwithstanding Curtius's view, we must 

1 LiUrarisches Centralblatt^ No. 30, p. 712 (1863). 
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Still retain this as one of the most valuable passages in fixing the site 
of Pnyx. It points plainly to the usually accepted place. 

We must further disagree with Curtius, in regard to the mass of 
rock left in the south-east corner of the Pnyx. It bears, as we have 
seen above, all the marks of a piece of unfinished work. Why should 
not the Greeks make their " Gotter Markt," as Curtius calls the Pnyx, 
uniform in shape in the two corners ? What reason can be given for 
putting the official persons, whom he supposes to have stood on it, 
away here in the comer, more than a hundred and seventy feet away 
from the supposed altar and a hundred feet from the large niche in 
which the statue of Zeus is supposed to have stood ? If this is a stage 
for officials to stand on, why cut it loose from the rock of the hill? 
If this precaution were taken with a stage for men to stand on, why 
not bestow the same attention on the altar of Zeus the Highest, 
for the so-called bema which Curtius takes for an altar is still attached 
to the hill? Further, how does it happen that the cut or trench 
by which this supposed stage is separated from the common rock 
is cut down to the level of the lower step of the bema? This cut 
is just wide enough for a man to work in, and is in some places 
six or seven feet deep. It is cut in with a manifest view to the 
saving of labor. The sides of it are left perfectly smooth. Thus 
when the mass of rock was removed, the back wall would present 
a smooth surface, and the blocks into which the mass might be 
broken would on one side need no further dressing before being laid 
up in the wall, if they were to be used for such a purpose. Why so 
deep, if the intention was to produce a simple line of separation ? '^ 

Several other points of more or less interest in regard to the Pnyx 
will be omitted, as they do not materially affect the principal point 
under consideration. 

We have tried to present the question fairly ; and we have found 
that, while we cannot say with absolute certainty that the so-called Pnyx 
is the real Pnyx, the evidence taken collectively is strongly in favor of 
this conclusion. 



U. On the constructive character of these masses of rock remaining in the 
south-eastern corner of the auditory, see note N^ p. 242, and note O, p. 244. — 
J. T. C. 
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In these notes I have considered the most important questions 
relating to the pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs in Attic, 
and the changes they underwent during the Attic period. The chief, 
almost the only, testimony to be profitably consulted in these ques- 
tions is that of inscriptions of good date, principally those of Attica. 
I have been able to examine the bulk of those which are of service, 
including those contained in the C, /. A,, those in Kaibel's collection, 
and many which have appeared in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
HelleniquCy in the 'A^cuov, in Hermes, and in a few other collec- 
tions. For nearly all statistics, however, I am indebted to the 
Gramma tik der Attischen Inschriften of Meisterhans (Berlin, 1885). 
I have also made free use of Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen ; 
Herwerden, Lapidum de Dialecto Attica Testimonia; Dittenberger, 
in HermeSy VI., XV., and XVII. ; Saalfeld, Lautgesetze der Griech- 
ischen Lehnwdrter im Lateinischen ; and G. Meyer, Griechische 
Grammatik (Leipzig, 1886) ; besides authorities not bearing directly 
on questions of phonetics. This paper, it is hoped, may contribute 
something toward the settlement of certain disputed points, and 
possibly suggest one or two new theories worth consideration. 

I. The E-Group. 

The early Attic alphabet had five vowel-signs, — A, E, I, 0, Y. 
Thus all the ^-vowels were represented by E, and all the ^-vowels 
by 0. The lonians of Asia Minor, who in literary development were 
in advance of the other Greek tribes, and may have enjoyed a keener 
grammatical sense, were the first to feel the need of a further dis- 
tinction, and to employ the Phoenician symbol Chet or ^a} (H) 
as a vowel. It had served to represent the " rough breathing " ; it 

^- Not until post-classical times written for ^ra with smooth breathing. 
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now Stood for the long ^-vowel, heard e^, in 3^/AOf , oacn;, which had 
arisen in Ionic from original 5 : Mt stood usually, moreover, for the ab- 
original ?, heard e^, in /it/, rt^iy/it, avoOav7fT€. The latter vowel belongs 
purely to the ^-group, and we may suppose, on etymological grounds 
alone, that it did not in any degree incline toward a in sound. This 
supposition is made a certainty by the evidence of inscriptions of 
Keos and Naxos graphically distinguishing this ^-sound fix>m its 
younger cousin. In these inscriptions the Ionic rj, equivalent to a 
modified d, is found represented by the Chet ( H ) ; the universal and 
aboriginal rj by its old sign E. Thus w^ find on monuments of Keos 
KHA[or], MHTEPA, TPIHKO^[t€ui]; but ME (= m)^ W""!- 

BAEMATI {iTnPXyjfjLan), KAEN[o]rENE^ (KActvoyen/?), ANE- 

GEKEN (ay€&rfK€v). The distinction is consistently carried through 
with hardly an exception. On a stone of Naxos we have, perhaps, a 
corresponding distinction between the aboriginal c common to all 
dialects, and the presumably broader or more guttural c arising, only 
in the Ionic branches of the language, from a. While the aboriginal 
c has its usual sign, the Ionic € is written with the same symbol ( Q ) 
which is used for the Ionic »/, and we encounter the forms AEINO- 
AIKBO (ActvoS^Kco)), A/ BON (aA[A]cW).' Thus the fact is 
established, that from the prehistoric date of its origin, at least until 
some time during the classical period, the Ionic rj did not diverge so 
widely from its parent-sound u as to become totally identified with 
the aboriginal 1/. That the ?-sound arising in the various dialects from 
contracted ac and ea was of the same character, lying between a and 
? proper, is suggested by a comparison of such contractions as bpaxrOai, 
apyos, with Iviicq (at) ; or, to show that the same relation held good 
in the formation of Attic, compare ocrra, cVSca, with akrfOrj (ca) , and 
oXta with xpv<nj (ca).' It is worthy of notice in this discussion that, 
while there is no positive evidence of the continuance of this dis- 
tinction between a broad and a narrow 17 during the Attic period, 



^ The sound was probably identical with that arising from contraction of fd 
and, in new Ionic Greek, of dc. 

* Dittenberger, in Hermes^ XV. p. 225 seqq. Perhaps, however, we should 
read AcivoS^inyw, dAA^wv. The inscriptions are of an early period. 

' So adjectives like c^^v^s, &irAf<^s, 671^7, probably underwent, during the fourth 
century, a gradual change of neut. pi. from -a to -% On a stone of 357-354 B.C 
are found both 671a and 671^ (as neut. pi.). 
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there are yet some indications of this even in the later phases of the 
dialect. I am inclined to regard the now authentic forms lets, rt^cts, 
lets, cTt^cts, etc., as a proof that aboriginal tf held a slightly different 
place in the vowel-series from Ionic rj, which was at no time confused 
with i (ct). The form iriOrf^ slipped into crti^cts in the new Attic 
orthography as naturally as ^curtA^s, on the lips of later Athenians, 
became ^aaiXtU, or as riOi^Ka was changed, at a still later time, 
to riOtiKa. The laws of analogy, than which no formative principle 
is more marked in the development of the Attic dialect, would as 
surely have produced to-Tcts, tcrrci, had the Ionic -q of to-Tiy/it been 
identical in sound with the vowel heard in TLdrffiL, irjfii, y^oo-tA^s, etc.^ 
These indications, together with the facts that Attic was a direct out- 
come of Ionic, and that the distinction was so marked in the latter 
dialect as to call, in some localities, for graphical representation, leave 
little doubt that it continued to exist at least into the fourth century 
B.C. To define exactly the pronunciation of the Ionic rj would, of 
course, be impossible. We may assume with much plausibility that 
it lay between the a of English ^a{/ and the German a. The other 
Tf, which in nearly all cases is grammatically related to c and belongs 
purely to the ^-group of vowels, was not essentially different from the 
long Italian ? as pronounced at the present time. It should be kept in 
mind that whatever may have been its origin, an 77 was always an open 
vowel : ^ in other words, no vanishing or i-sound was heard after it, 



^ Though these changes were all occasioned by analogy, they could not have 
occurred but for a close resemblance between the vowel-sounds interchanged. 
Thus offra, xP**^V» ffi^vp^t were shaped after the corresponding uncontracted 
inflections; iitoUis suggested iriBtis just as ir6\us suggested fiaffi\€is, and as 
tlxa (Meyer, Gr. 71) supplied a reason for writing r40€tKa, This principle could 
not, however, effect violent phonetic changes; it worked by stealth, not by force, 
and practised its deception only with such nearly equivalent sounds as d and 
Ionic 97, or i and aboriginal 17. 

^ The sound produced by the lengthening of e and contraction of cc was at first 
written universally E : the designation El appears fust among the lonians, the 
Corcyreans, and Locrians; while the mass of the Dorians wrote E, and afterwards M. 
That the vowel was sounded differently in Doric and Ionic appears not to have 
i)een proved. The same may be said of Old-Doric w for ov. (So also Doric r&fi6¥ 
for rovyiiv, etc.) The difference was, perhaps, only an orthographic one, and the 
Dorians kept, for the most part, the spellings with 17, w, until Ionian influence 
caused them gradually to disappear. This seems to me a simpler explanation 
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except, of course, where this is added, as in the diphthong rfi. This is 
demonstrated by the entire absence of any confusion between rf and 
rfi in inscriptions of good date. The character of the i; is con- 
veniently illustrated by the well-known verse : 6 8* rfXxOw^ ws vpopd- 
TLov firj firj Xeywv ^aj^ti (Cratinus), on which the E. M. has the 

gloss : Prj ' TO fiifirjTiKov rrjs tu>v irpofioLTwy tfiwvri^ ' o\)\i Ptu Xiytrai 

'ATTtKtu?. The form ^at is the natural rendering of the same sound 
in later times, when <u had usurped the pronunciation originally 
belonging to r;. Thus also before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Boeotians, with whom the process of vowel-degeneration 
was more than a century in advance of that of the other dialects, 
borrowed the new vowel-sign r; from their Ionian neighbors to serve 
in place of at, which in Boeotia had already ceased to be a diphthong. 
The (u, as is well known, has continued to the present day to be 
sounded in Greece as it was at that time in the most corrupt of the 
dialects. 

Two of the ^-sounds long continued to be represented by E after 
f) began to be used as a vowel-sign in Attica, — namely, c, and 
the long vowel arising from its " compensative " lengthening, or from 
the contraction of €€. This will be called, for convenience, c or 
long €. That it had a narrower sound than 17, and was in fact a 
closed or quasi-diphthongal vowel, is indicated by its graphical con- 
fusion, soon after the year of Eucleides, with the diphthong «. It 
was felt to be (as its functions show) qualitatively equivalent to c, 
and was thus during a long period written with the same symbol. 
From this it may be inferred that c had also a sharp or closed sound, 
rather like the e of Italian venti than like the short e of our own 
language. 

We are thus able to distinguish, in the Ionic dialects, four or five 
^-vowels, with three degrees of divergence from a : a broad ?; arising 
from d (as in oucoy, vuciyo-o)), perhaps its corresponding short (as in 
dAAcwi/, v€(us) ; an aboriginal and narrower rj (as in fiipXrjKo^ dreA.179) ; 



than to suppose (Mrith G. Meyer, Gr. 69) an actual phonetic modification of an 
open ?-vowel to e first consummated in Ionic and afterwards in Doric. Had such 
a thing .occurred in these dialects (as it certainly did in Thessalian), it should 
have affected all the ^-sounds of this class, and resulted in forms like x^f (trt/uof for 
Xp^.trifAOif fOeine for «6»7Tf, etc. 
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and, finally, the closed e and c (as in Barro^^ 0th), Until the year 
of Eucleides these vowels were all generally written in Attica with 
the one symbol E. After that year the H came into general use for 
the long open ^-sounds. By the year 380 the long c was nearly 
always written « ; the vowel and the diphthong gradually ceased to 
be distinguished. TWo opposite theories have been advanced in 
explanation of this orthographical change : the firsts that the long c 
slowly approached the diphthong in sound (the latter remaining the 
same) , becoming more and more closed, until finally the /-element 
became so prominent as to give the vowel a diphthongal character. 
This was the first and apparently simplest explanation;* it will be 
shown, however, that the converse change was in reality what took 
place, — the diphthong, namely, became simplified until its pronun- 
ciation scarcely differed from that of c.* It is not necessary to 
believe that the diphthong became absolutely identical with the vowel 
during the Attic period : it certainly did not become so at the time 
of their earliest graphical confusion in the fifth century. Were this 
the case, we should expect to find it, during its transition, written 
frequently with the simple vowel-sign E. The rarity of this indicates 
that ci did not entirely lose its diphthongal character, — rather that it 
approached so near the simple vowel in pronunciation as to make 
the Attic ear conscious, as it were by involuntary comparison, of a 
slight vanish or /-sound which had always existed in the e itself, and 
thus cause this to be written diphthongally. To establish this con- 
clusion it is necessary to show that e did not vary in sound during 
the classical time. 

Nearly all evidence as to the relations of e and « must, of course, 
be sought in the post-Euclidean inscriptions. In these we find many 
indications that ci no longer necessarily represents a diphthongal 
sound, and that c, on the other hand, is as much a monophthong as 
in earlier time. 

A. Confusion of € and «. When ct begins to be generally written 
for €, we find it written also frequently for c before another vowel. 
The true explanation of this is a most simple one : a slight /-sound 
will naturaUy insert itself after an ^-sound followed by n vowel, the 

* Proposed by Dietrich, who waa the first to treat the nulijcct. ( f nUn lllrt^^, ' 
Aussprac/ie^ pp. 26 seqq. ' 

* This is the view now generally taken. (X CJ. Meyer, (!f. Tig, 1 1 v 
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result being an ^ with a more or less perceptible vanish, but not a 
diphthongal sound, this being impossible to a short vowel. Thus, in 
this case at least, €l must stand for a simple sound which ha'd long been 
written €, the change being easily accounted for by the increasingly 
monophthongal character of the genuine ci ; so that c, c, « now meant 
much the same vowel-sound, — a narrow ^-sound with a slight vanish.* 
The change undergone by the diphthong consisted in the comparative 
suppression of its second element.* The same thing will be shown 
to have happened in the case of ov. Examples' of ct for c before 
vowels are: StLiovrai, 119 (about 340) ; ISpva-eua^ twice, 168 (330) ; 
KtTtciW, ibid.;* aii6)(p€iM, 578 (after 340);* ctovrdi^, 115, p. 13 
(after 350); ctav, 14, p. 11 (387); nAw^«[as] (originally with 
diphthongal «, but cf. IIA.<i>^s, etc., ibid.), or IIAco^cais, for -^cas, 570 ; 
etc. These spellings are discussed by Herwerden,® who remarks 
that they are not found in inscriptions later than the early part of the 
third century B.C. The cause of this is obvious : ei was after that 
time no longer qualitatively equivalent to c, but had begun to feel the 
influence of itacism.' 

^ It is remarkable that no sooner had graphical distinctions between the various 
g- and t-vowels begun to be thought necessary by the Athenians than the real 
distinctions began to be obliterated by phonetic decay. 

^ The simplification of the diphthongs in Latin was nearly complete at the 
date of the earliest literary monuments we possess in that language. That c could 
have taken the contrary course, and been diphthongized, is against all analogies 
presented by the history of phonetic decay. It has been supposed by Blass and 
others that the itacism of ei resulted from an increasing preponderance of its. 
f -element. This, however, seems quite incompatible with the confusion of a and 
#, f, rii. 

* All of a good time (between 387 and 329). Nearly all will be found in 
Meisterhans, Gr. pp. 21 seqq. Those here cited are from C. I. A., II. I. 

♦ As gen. pi. of Kineus. We should, of course, expect KiTt&y, but the rule is 
not absolute even in the best time. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. pp. 56 seq. 

^ iL^ioxp*Wt Kohler. But this is perfectly analogous to the other cases of ci 
written for c, and the accent should therefore not be changed. So in II. 872^ 
KoXAi/Tc/cs must be read, not KoWvTfTfs. In AfuaySpov, 553 (circa Eucl. ann.), 
perhaps the earliest instance of this inaccuracy, we have ci written for an Ionic €. 

• Lapiduvi de Dial. Ait. Testimonial pp. 10, II. 

^ The forms iytlyxp for iytyKjif etc., frequent between 373 and 332 (v. Meisterh., 
p. 89), apparently on the analogy of Ion. ivtlicrff show that the same confusion 
could exist before a double consonant when, as before vowels, quantity could not 
be a^cted by the interchange. 
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On the other hand, E continues to be written occasionally for e 
until the latter part of the fourth century,^ — an improbable ortho- 
graphical survival, had i become in any degree diphthongal. This 
occurs most frequendy in the word «*?, which is equally written cs 
when a consonant follows ; the prosodial treatment of the preposition 
in Comedy makes it certain that in mature Attic the longer form had 
entirely superseded the shorter. The spellings i a-n^Ky and ci ottJAi; 
for €v oTYJXy^ are interesting as showing that the syllable -cvs became 
-69 in rapid utterance as well in Attic of the fourth century as at far 
earlier periods of the Greek language. 

B, Confusion of i with 17. That i had in no degree become diph- 
thongal in the fourth century is further testified by its Jnterchange- 
ableness, in certain cases, with the open ^-vowel. Thus between 378 
and 324 the nominative plural ending of nouns in -ev9 was suffering a 
gradual change from -rjs to -«? : during this time we find both spell- 
ings even in the same inscription.* Perhaps the difference in these 
cases is a merely orthographic one ; for the frequent spellings -ccs, 
-ciys,^ -£t€5,* of this same termination show clearly enough how easy 
to an Athenian ear was the confusion, at this time, between c, c, and 
the narrow (or aboriginal) ly. The augmented forms of ipydCofxai 
furnish another exsynple of this, beginning interchangeably with ct- 
or 17- during the fourth century. Here, again, the difference was 
probably only in the spelling. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that in Attic this confusion of i and rj is only occasional, — the two 
vowels were at no time properly equivalents, and the contractions 
producing them are quite different. Plurals in -^s are, of course, 
not from contracted -fc?, but from -^cs ; for the dual of ycVo?, yivrj is 
as much a violation of Attic as yevtt? Yet, were we in possession 



^ The latest examples are perhaps II. 804 A, 13, 33, is rh and kirob^atv. 

211.86(376-365); 553(403). 

* Ateis, KapBaius, 'E<mat^j, XaA.K([d^s], II. 1 7 (378); Ki;da^rai«<s, Uataviris^ 
865 (after 400); ['Afia|]oKr€t€l[y], 'Avo^fai^s, et al., 1006 (bef. 350); v. Meisterh.^ 
p. 56. 

* Cf. -KXins for -irA^f, even in the fourth century, Meisterh., p. 57. *Aypv\4'nsr 
I- 338 (408) ; ['AXo]i««y, KoAA[w]t€cs, ^riyaUts, beside BaTiJy, II. 870 (circa 350). 

* KoWvreUs, beside 'AXaitis, etc., II. 872 (341), etc. Cf. Meisterh., p. 55. 

* (TiCfAE, II. 652 A, 24; leiO'E, id. B, 26. wrfAiy (Isoc. 8, II6), <f>^v (Plat. I^fp. 
410 e), and similar forms, if genuine, are the result of a desire to differentiate the 
dual from the dat. sing, when the diphthong cc had become identical in sound 
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of all Attic inscriptions of the fourth century, we might well find that 
stonecutters had, in the absence of any orthographic standard, here 
and there written o-jccXi; and ctkcXcc for o-jccXc, just as they wrote 
XoAAi^Si/^ for XoAA^/Si/s, and 'AAxttecs for 'AAa^s. As it is, however, in 
view of the unparalleled elaborateness of the Greek vowel-system, the 
comparative infrequency of such errors bears witness to the mar- 
vellous accuracy of the Attic ear. 

It is thus evident from the interchangeableness of i, «, with c, cc, 17, 
in the fourth century, that i was not changed, in pronunciation as in 
writing, to ct, but that, conversely, the diphthong must have become 
simpUfied until its symbol could represent both sounds. This degra- 
dation began earlier, and was more quickly consummated, where « 
was followed by a vowel — a well-known instance is the word Scopcta, 
later Attic Stopea.^ This change is only a manifestation of one of the 
most important laws of Attic speech, — that law by which a semi- 
vocal I is avoided through the dropping of i between almost any pair 
of vowels. As ci before vowels becomes c at a very early date,* so 

words like eXaux, KAatco, Ilcipatcvs, OTOiof, Trocct, vioSy ytyowla, lose their 

4 by the best Attic usage. The same principle is observed in all 
erases where final i occurs, as in jco/llo^ oinriyyipuiL, x&irtt)^, TrfKK\r)(ri^ 
rdnnovTi,^ But the degradation of diphthongal «, independently of 
this law, is illustrated by the equal corruption of 171 to « or e during 
the fourth century. 

Confusion of lyt with e and ci. Not long after the year of Eucleides, 
and simultaneously with the falling together of c and ci, the diphthong 
Tji becomes interchangeable with these. After 375, such forms as 
iroXj/ for TToAct, jSovXct for jSovX^, grow frequent ; for 'gpiOtj is found 

with c. Probably the dual of ir6\ts in Attic was v6\i (v<(Xci) ; if wSkri arose by 
contraction, its parent form was not ir6\tf, but WXiye. 

^ Older and newer forms are sometimes found side by side, as Svptlap, dvpciv, 
II. I d (circa Eucl. ann.), Upias^ Uptlas, 573 6 (circa 350?) ; the difference in these 
cases is, of course, merely orthographic, ci and c standing alike for a simple closed 
.^-sound. Cf. Meisterh., p. 19 and notes. 

* Cf. AiWa, I. 478 (sixth century); ncAcareu, 230 (450), Alvt&rait 234 (446); 
TcAfot, IV. 3 (before 444); NcivSpeo, I. 240 (440); BpvWtayolt 247 (432); 
'AAanreiccc?, 184 (412) ; *Ay9pta, 324 (408) ; rpwreufdop twice, II. I d (c. Eucl. ann.), 
iVpea, IV. 553 a, 3 (fourth century). 

• So there is every reason to write in Attic rotnut, iKupoi, etc., in place of 
the unpronounceable rovrtpt, iKtivoii 
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<ip€^f and cTirci for ciirj;. Tribal names like Oti/|}s, -i^&>y (not Oiviyfe, 
-nyffios, as commonly edited), are equally spelt -C19, -cISos. Hetero- 
clitic datives from proper nouns in -775 occur, as ncwri^ci^a for -81/.* 
The inscriptions of various dialects give indications that the /-element 
was weaker and sooner lost in the case of 771 than of the other like 
diphthongs. Moreover, the pronunciation of 771 was facilitated by 
the shortening of 1; before t ; thus it became a simple closed ?-sound 
not widely different from e.* Indeed, E can be written for lyt ; thus 
^aAx[o^i7]«cc avT€ (^'OrfKYf avrg, 11. 61, c. 358). Conversely, firjvva-i^ 
(nom. pi.) is spelt firjvvcnrfi^ in 572 (circa Eucl. ann.).' In short, we 
have examples of ci put for rji, »/i for « and for e, and c for rji. The 
two diphthongs ci and 171 had become almost indistinguishable from 
each other and from i. Two important inferences can be drawn 
from this : first, that the phonetic decay of ct did not, as has been gen- 
erally assumed (and as was the case in Latin), consist in a gradually 
increasing preponderance of its /-element, but in a gradual loss of the 
•distinctness of each separate element, so that ei became a close ? not 
more diphthongal than c. Second, that this change had been nearly, 
if not quite, consummated before the end of the Attic period.* 



1 Wecklein, Cur. Epigr.y p. 63; Herwerden, Lap, Test.y pp. 5, 6. Perhaps 
the confusion of datives hastened that of accusatives, and finally that of genitives. 
By the beginning of the third century the false analogy has given the declension 
of a-stems to f-stems of proper nouns throughout. Perhaps in this, as in many 
things, Xenophon's usage anticipated the common dialect, and we should, with 
the manuscripts, give him such forms as Swirp^rni' for Attic SwvpcCri}, etc. 

* The shortening of 17 before t (cf. Dittenberger in Hermes^ XVII. 37) is 
confirmed by the analogy of other diphthongs; ydi/s, e^., became y&Os, as other- 
wise the Attic form must have remained vi\vs, (G. Meyer, Gr. 118, 298.) Cf. 
KWfjLotila for KVfiy^la, Kaibel, £p. Gr. 38. 

■ Other examples are : ir6\p, II. 25 (before 376?); /BowAe?, 38; irpox^e[t], 
8J|ec (subj.), 49; Oiytls, 55; x^^'^^Hft^h four times, beside -0^icc, 61 ; i[yoi]x^if 
vapaaK[fva](TdUf id.; [ypafAfi]aaji, •[f] for f, 90; re?, avrtl, etc.; rifiinrtt, trrv 
^ovc^ei (subj.); so Soxci, twice; eip^^, 114; [Ijvei, 125; <rHiXti \tBivti, 147; 
.cvirr€\9ir$€i, wapoKdBH, vrMfULrlfftt, 167; Aiytt^os, 168 (and *Apt<rrfihris, etc., for 
iltdris after 400); rpioKotrru, 180; iopret, 577; e7, passim (=^); i&iofifi, ivirti, 
id.; ityaSei r&x*h *»■«* 4>vKt7f 564; tKrti kuI SeiccCrei, 175^ (Add. et Corrig.); it^ul, 
573^ (id.)* The list may be easily extended by reference to the C. I. A., II. 
These citations are enough to show that analogy, in this case, has nothing to do 
^th the changed spelling. 

* In the fourth century, tji is found (in C. /. A.^ II. i; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 18) 
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2. The 0-Group. 

The history of this class of vowels presents a dose analogy to that 
of the ^-group ; and with the advance of epigraphical study, this 
analogy will probably be found more complete than it has heretofore 
been deemed. In the relations of o, 6, a>, av to one another, the 
changes which took place during the Attic period were similar and, 
in general, synchronous with those undergone by the vowels already 
discussed. Thus, in the earlier Attic monuments, the character O 
does duty for <>, o, oi,* while the labial diphthong corresponding to ct 
is consistently distinguished from those sounds by the sign OY.' 
The vowel o is related etymologically to o precisely as c to c ; that is, 
it is produced by the doubling, or the " compensative " lengthening, 
of <», also (in the Ionic dialeqts) by the contraction of oc, and in 
Attic of €o. The diphthong ov, on the other hand, can arise only by 
contraction of o + v (or o + f) . From the Attic inscriptions we can 
prove its existence in the words a«coXov^o9, <nrov8rj {ablaut from 
kO^€vO', ottcuS-), Pov% {,P^^'^)j ^vvvov y perhaps in ou, ovro?.* So 
long as it continued diphthongal, its sound must have been equivalent 
to o + u, each vowel being distinctly pronoimced, but coalescing with 
the other in so far that the combination was monosyllabic. The 
vowel o must originally have had a closed ^-sound (like English o in 
rosf) , the labial counterpart of c. About the same time that e begins 
to be written «, the writing av for 6 also becomes common.** w, like 
7/, comes into general use after the year of Eucleides. The treatment 
of o in Doric is quite analogous to that of « ; so w becomes 5 in 
Thessalian as -q becomes 1} As c and « were finally merged in an 



written HI 391 times; El, 118 times : but in the third, i}f, c, and ec are, for the most 
part, represented by the same symbol El. Afterwards the confusion becomes less 
common, as t^i loses its iota, and ci begins to suffer itacism. 

^ n for <tf, however, sometimes appears during the Bfth century. 

* With a few exceptions. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30. 

' So in their compounds and derivatives, and in words formed like o&ror, rot- 
ovrot, TijAiKoOrof, etc. Also (as shown by inscriptions in other dialects) in jS^v- 
fcof, dovpos, Kov4f>oSf ^ov9<(f, ffrpovOos. Another ablatU oj is seen in the epic 
fiX^Aou^a (iKtvB-'), while Airo^fNif = dir«J-Fpar. 

^ In the case of 6 the change is completed somewhat later than with c. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 3. 

' See note 2, page 5. iJiiZov for imv is in like manner comparable with irlB^i, 
Ui for irlBri, Tt}. In each case an open vowel becomes closed by the unconscious 
action of analogy. 
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« 

/-sound in the decadence of the language, thus o and ov became 
alike = 5. • • 

That and ov were not yet, in the fourth century, identical sounds, 
is strongly indicated by this fact, — that while ov is written diphthon- 
gally (with a few scattered exceptions; v. Meisterh., Gr, p. 30), o 
continues often represented by the simple : preferentially so, indeed, 
until about 360. This is exactly what might be expected when ov 
is still diphthongal, but weakening toward a simple closed ^-sound, 
so that the vowel having this sound will begin to be written as the 
diphthong. Were ou = « at this time, o remaining a closed ^-sound, 
then 6 would surely not be so frequently written «u ; whereas, on the 
very simple hypothesis that the case of ou is just like that of € c, 
the exceptions (o for ov and ov for o) serve only to illustrate and 
vindicate the main facts. In spite of this it has been generally sup- 
posed that the degradation of these sounds to a simple u took place 
as early as the end of the fifth century. This is inferred chiefly from 
the Boeotian inscriptions, which present ov for v from this time on. 
The vowel-system was, of course, hopelessly corrupt in Boeotia 
already ; and it is instructive that most of the changes it had sufiered 
exactly anticipate those which occur later throughout the dialects, 
cw had, in Boeotia, already become = u, while v retained this same 
sound ; clearly, in Attic the nearest approach to the pure ^-sound 
must in any case have been ov, since Attic v was becoming = u ; thus 
the desire to write each vowel-sound as the Athenians wrote it, led to 
ov for V in Boeotia. This new orthography had obtained at a time 
when, in Attica, was still generally used for o, p, co, and occasionally 
even for ov. Indeed, in one or two cases (u is found for ov and o.^ 
Crases like fiov {ijuol 6), vpovpavkevacy are a yet clearer indication 
that 6, ov were, in Attic, still ^-sounds.* 

That o ever approximated to an «-sound, even in post-classical 
times, is more than doubtful. It has been assumed partly to account 



1 I. 358, A€VKo\o^l9w (before 444), 930, 8; $€& (after 444); II. 572, rot&rov 
(after Eucl.). 

'^ fioi/, At. £^., 1237; ^po(t$o{i\€vceif, II. 57^. Cf. also othov (for Urou), II. 
57S, 30. There can be little doubt that throughout the Attic period ov, ot, to 
-commonly ran into d in daily utterance, whether by contraction or crasis, and 
that the Athenians did not care to distinguish the four sounds. Cf. also Meisterh., 
Gr, p. 33, on ©«o- and ©ov. 
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for the continued representation of cv, 6 by the simple when these 
sounds had by supposition become =s u} Blass infers this change in 
the o by its frequent transliteration with Latin u. It is most uncom- 
mon to find it confounded with ov in inscriptions of the Roman 
period, and the vowel has at this day in Greece the same sound which, 
so far as we can gather, it had at the time of Pericles and at that of 
Homer. We find in contemporary Greek and Latin inscriptions a 
continual interchange of Latin o, u, and Greek ov; if Latin u is 
found for o, so is late Greek ov (S), used to represent Latin o {e^. 
iftovWucXoi ^foUiculus), Hie Latin -us for -09 doubtless helped the 
confusion of the two vowels ; the change is often attributable to the 
working of a special analogy (as in paenula = ^awoKr^ which may 
equally change any other vowel to i^ (as crapula =s icpcuiraXi|, purpura 
sirap^vpa). The examples collected by Saalfeld' make clear the 
Roman preference for », whether to stand for an original ov, a, c, o,. 
o), V, or even to separate consonants whose collocation was unwonted 
in Latin.^ But where analogy or some more obscure causes of per- 
version are not at work, the Latin o is the recognized equivalent of 
Greek o. The Latin u is transliterated by Greek o from a different 
cause ; this is discussed with much good sense by Dittenbeiger 
{^Hermes, VI. p. 281), who observes that no similarity of sound is 
indicated by the transliteration, as the Greeks of the Roman period, 
having no short u represented in their alphabet, were obliged to 
resort either to o or ov^ the one in violation of vowel-quality, the 
other of vowel-quantity. And, in any case, the vagaries of ignorant 
lapicides at a time when the instincts of language were in a univer- 
sal decline, and the changed and changing relations of the Roman 
phonetic system to that of the Greeks were an added source of con- 
fusion and misrepresentation, are not of such authority as to justify 
us in supposing a temporary divergence from the normal pronuncia- 
tion of a vowel, standing in no relation to the general progress of 



1 Cf. Blass, Ausspr. des Gr,, p* 3i» etc. Nothing can be inferred from such rare 
orthographical caprices as Ad^u»rovr, N{ar«iwvt. 

' Lautgfietze d, Gr, Leh«w6rter im LcUetn^ pp. 74 seqq. 

* In the case of htwroK^ the process of analogy betrays itsdf, tpistaia 
becoming epistula. The history of 'ExijSii in Latin is similar, and instances of the 
kind can be easily multiplied by any one familiar with early Latin literature and 
epigraphy. 
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phonetic decay, and leaving no trace of its existence in the later 
histoxy of the language. The fact is that .0, with a, e, and i alone of 
the Greek vowels and diphthongs, has never changed ; and it seems 
highly improbable that its sign could have been used during much 
of the fourth century, interchangeably with ov to represent an u- 
sound. Had this been the sound to be indicated, the sign ov would 
have supervened entirely,^ and o would have been limited to its proper 
province. Moreover, as already pointed out, a slight difference was 
felt between 6 and ov, even in the fourth century. This would, of 
course, be impossible, had the phonetic change under discussion been 
complete at that time. After the Attic period the two sounds are 
invariably written ov, and it may well have been during the third cen- 
tury that they were entirely merged in u. It may be added here that 
o, like e, was clearly of a closed or narrow pronunciation, being quali- 
tatively distinct (as shown by long 6) from the open co, just as c and 
c differed from 77. The spellings 00, co, for av, cv * are a confirmation 
of this. The close ^-soimd of modem French (as in /aufi/) may 
be compared. 

The pronunciation of co is well understood ; it corresponds to that 
of 17, <i) being the most open of the labial vowels, as 17 of the pala- 
tal. Very possibly the « arising by ablaut from a, 1; (as in iriirruiKaj 
itopos) may have kept in classical times a broader sound than that 
existing in connection with o (as in Xvoi, &apw). That it was always 
an op^n vowel (/>., without a vanish) is evidenced by its consistent 
discrimination from 5 after the year of Eucleides, as well as by the 
various contractions which give rise to it. These are all, as it would 
be superfluous to point out in detail, quite analogous to those pro- 
ducing 17. 

3. The Vowel Y. 

The confusion of v with i, the first indication of its change of 
sound from u to ii, occurs, though rarely, in inscriptions of the fourth 
century. 'A/A^ucrtovc^ becomes 'A/A^umWcs; jjfuov^ is Old-Attic, 
5/ivo-v? New-Attic ; KivSv^s and KwSvrjs appear interchangeably as 
early as the fifth century. The spelling Movia;x"^*' ^ foimd once in 



^ Supposing V to have become =ii tit this time in Attica. 
2 Cf. G. Meyer, Cr. 119, 120. 
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the fourth, but after the Attic period (306)^ In the case of^/iurv^, 
KivSvrj^, the change might arise from vowel-attraction. The transi- 
tion was presumably a gradual one, as the degradation of v was not ' 
complete until the Byzantine period, when v = t. The ^-sound must 
have been well established by the time of Plautus, although he and 
his contemporaries rendered v by Latin u, in the absence of an 
appropriate symbol.' That it was equally established in Attic speech, 
and that by the end of the fifth century, as Meyer concludes,* is far 
from certain, since, as already ]X)inted out, the use of ov for v in 
Boeotia scarcely proves anything for the other dialects. 

The so-called diphthong vi hardly existed in Attic of the fourth 
century, unless in the dative singular of the few occurring v-stems. 
It was equivalent, in sound, to v -f- c, and its degradation must have 
kept pace with that of v ; so that, like 01, though much earlier, it took 
the successive forms ii and /.* 

4. The Diphthongs cU, dt, av, av, cv, r/v, oc, a>i, ow. 

In the diphthongs cu, av, cv, 01 (and in «, ov, so long as these con- 
tinued diphthongal), the two elements were probably pronounced 
with equal length and distinctness. This is indicated by their con- 
sistent discrimination from the corresponding diphthongs having the 
first element long, and in the case of ct, ov, by their equal discrimina- 
tion, during the early Attic period, from i, 5. 

ai =s a -h t, with no inclination toward the sound of c, 17, as in later 
times. This is shown by crasis (cu -|- c = d, at -|- o = ci>, etc. Cf. 
^at/iaria ss ra Ifutrta, Ar. Vifsp. 408), and by the Attic history of 
words like *A&rjvaia {*A07jva), UcifHuw (Ilctpacvs), etc. The earliest 
examples of e written for at on stones of Attica belong to the second 
century a.d. — more than four himdred years after the Attic ceased 
to be a distinct dialect. 



* Meisterh., Gr. p. 12. 

* Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 85, who adduces the spellings lunter and linttr — Greek 
ifXvrr^p. '* Gr. 86. 

^ In words like vlls^ ipyvid, ytyoyuia, the < was entirely lost in Attic before the 
«nd qf the fifth century (cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 29), ba\nng become semi-vocal, as 
in the other <-diphthongs before vowels. This shows that vt cannot have been 
like French ui of /ui (as according to Meyer, Gr. 1 30) ; its first element must 
have been a pore vowel, as in the case of the other diphthongs. 
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dt = d + 1. It was never confounded with di, as is shown by the 
divergence of their phonetic changes in post-classical times, at 
becoming ultimately = e and ax=^d. An instance of the omission of 
I will hardly be found in inscriptions of Attica earlier than the first 
century b.c. 

dv = tt + u. In many Ionic inscriptions av is written ao ; so once 
in Attic (v. G. Meyer, Gr, 1 20). In Roman times it was transliterated 
by Latin au^ and its pronunciation in Greece has changed, up to the 
present time, only in the devocalization of its second element (av or 
of (or av). 

av existed in Attic in erases like avro9, ravrd ; perhaps also in the 
word ypovs. 

€v = € + V. In Ionic it was often written co, and, conversely, co 
could always be pronounced as one syllable = ev. This illustrates 
with sufficient clearness its classic^ pronunciation. It has now suf- 
fered the same change as av, and =^ ev ox ef. There is no indication 
that it had at any place or period either of the sounds given it in the 
ordinary English and German pronunciations of Greek; namely, 
yu and ou 

i^v = i7 + i;. It occurs in Attic as the augment of av, cv. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr, p. 78, 5 ; Rutherford, New Phrynichus, CXXXI. 

oi = o -h I. It continued diphthongal imtil long after the Christian 
era, when di, dtf ci, 171, ov, an had assumed the simple a, e^ /, o^ u 
sounds. 

ctfi = (tf -I- 1. The omission of i scarcely occurs until the first cen- 
tury B.C., except before a vowel, as in \uiov, aum^ according to an 
Attic law already noticed. It is kept distinct from ot, however, be- 
coming ultimately = a>, while oc in Byzantine times s v (u) and later 

ciiv s a> + V. Attic only in crasis, as irpon/Sdv, Ar. Av, 556.' 
It will be observed that until the end of the fifth century all the 
diphthongs were pronounced as they are written. 

^ Better than e^^, C.I. A,, I. zb, 7. 

^ There is only one verb in Attic beginning with ov, and the imperfect of ohp& 
is iolpmtv* 
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literature in Harvard University. 1882-83, 
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University. 1883-84. 

James Cooke Van Benschoten, LL.D., Seney I^rofessur of the ( Ireek 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 

AT ATHENS. 



The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, founded by 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
auspices of some of the leading American Colleges, was opened Octo- 
ber 2, 1882. During the first five years of its existence it occupied a 
hired house on the *08of *AfuiXJa% in Athens, near the ruins of the 
Oiympieum. A large and convenient building has now been erected 
for the School on 4 piece of land, granted by the generous liberality of 
the Government of Greece, on the southeastern slope of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, adjoining the ground already occupied by the English School. 
This permanent home of the School, built by the subscriptions of its 
friends in the United States, will be ready for occupation early in 
1888. During the first months of 1887-88, the School has been 
accommodated in temp)orary quarters in the city. 

The new building contains the apartments to be occupied by the 
Director and his family, and a large room which will be used as a 
library and also as a general reading-room and place of meeting for 
the whole School. A few rooms in the house are intended for the 
use of students. These will be assigned by the Director, under such 
regulations as he may establish, to as many members of the School as 
they will accommodate. Each student admitted to the privilege of a 
room in the house will be expected to undertake the performance of 
some service to the School, to be determined by the Director ; such, 
for example, as keeping the accounts of the School, taking charge of 
the delivery of books from the Library and their return, and keeping 
up the catalogue of the Library. 

The Library now contains about 1,500 volumes, exclusive of sets 
of periodicals. It includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and 
the most necessary books of reference for philological, archaeological^ 
and architectural study in Greece. 
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The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tuition 
to graduates of the Colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students who are deemed by the Committee of sufficient 
promise to warrant the extension to them of the privilege of member- 
ship. It is hoped that the Archaeological Institute may in time be 
supplied with the means of establishing scholarships, which will aid 
some members in defraying their expenses at the School. In the 
mean time, students must rely upon their own resources, or upon 
scholarships which may be granted them by the Colleges to which they 
belong. The amount needed for the expenses of an eight months' 
residence in Athens differs little from that required in other European 
capitals, and depends chiefly on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the temporary organization of the School 
during its first six years, which has distinguished it from the older 
German and French schools at Athens, has been the yearly change of 
Director. This arrangement, by which a new Director has been sent 
out each year by one of the co-operating Colleges, was never looked 
upon as permanent ; and it has now been decided to begin the next 
year (1888-89) with a new organization. A Director will henceforth 
be chosen for a term of five years, while an Annual Director will also 
be sent out each year by one of the Colleges to assist in the conduct 
of the School. (See Regulation V.) Dr. Charles Waldstfjn, of 
New York, now Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum of Art at the 
University of Cambridge, England, has been chosen Director of the 
School for five years beginning in October, 1888 ; and he has accepted 
the appointment on the condition that a sufficient permanent fund be 
raised before that time to support the School under its new organiza- 
tion. It is therefore earnestly hoped and confidently expected that 
the School will henceforth be under the control of a permanent 
Director, who by continuous residence at Athens will accumulate that 
body of local and special knowledge without which the highest pur- 
pose of such a school cannot be fulfilled. In the mean time the 
School has been able, even under its temporary organization, to meet 
a most pressing want, and to be of some service to classical scholar- 
ship in America. It has sought at first, and it must continue to seek 
for the present, rather to arouse a lively interest in classical archaeol- 
ogy in American Colleges than to accomplish distinguished achieve- 
ments. The lack of this interest has heretofore been conspicuous ; 
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but without it the School at Athens, however well endowed, can never 
accomplish the best results. A decided improvement in this respect 
is already apparent ; and it is beyond question that the presence in 
many American Colleges of professors who have been resident a year 
at Athens under favorable circumstances, as annual directors or as 
students of the School, has done much, and will do still more, to 
stimulate intelligent interest in classic antiquity. 



REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOI, OF CLASSICAL 

STUDIES AT ATHENS. 



I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish an opportunity to study classical Literature, Art, and Antiqui- 
ties in Athens, under suitable guidance, to graduates of American 
Colleges and to other qualified students; to prosecute and to aid 
original research in these subjects; and to co-operate with the 
Archaeological Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in con- 
ducting the exploration and excavation of classic sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee. This Com- 
mittee, which was originally appointed by the Archaeological Institute, 
disburses the annual income of the School, and has power to add to 
its membership and to make such regulations for the government of 
the School as it may deem proper. The President of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute and the Director and the Annual Director of the School 
are ex officio members of the Managing Committee. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday in 
May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chairman. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a report 
annually to the Archaeological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
School. 

V. I. The School is under the superintendence of a Director. 
The Director is chosen and his salary is fixed by the Committee.- 
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The term for which he is chosen is five years. The Committee pro- 
vide him with a house in Athens, containing apartments for himself 
and his family, and suitable rooms for the meetings of the members 
of the School, its collections, and its library. 

2. Each year the Committee appoints from the instructors of the 
Colleges uniting in the support of the School an Annual Director, 
who resides in Athens during the ensuing year and co-operates in 
the conduct of the School. In case of the illness or absence of the 
Director, the Annual Director acts as Director for the time being. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each mem- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him in their prosecution. He conducts no regular 
courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
full report annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends from the first of October to the ist 
of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the Direc- 
tor. The studies of the remaining four months necessary to complete 
a full year (the shortest time for which a certificate is given) may be 
carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bachelors 
of Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates for a 
higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on present- 
ing to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in Classics of 
the College at which they have last studied, stating that they are 
comi>etent to pursue an independent course of study at Athens under 
the advice of the' Director. All other persons desiring to become 
members of the School must make application to the Committee. 
Members of the School are subject to no charge for instruction. The 
Committee reserves the right to modify the conditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some definite subject 
of study or research in classical Literature, Art, or Antiquities, and 
must present a thesis or report, embodying the results of some impor- 
tant part of his year's work. These theses, if approved by the Direc- 
tor, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each thesis is 
referred to a sub- committee of three members, of whom two are 
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appointed by the Chairman, and the third is always the Director 
under whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis or report may be 
issued in the Papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one or more 
full years of study, the results of which have been approved by the 
Director, he receives a certificate stating the work accomplished by 
him, signed by the Director of the School, the President of the 
Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Managing Committee. 

XL American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not regular members of the School may, at the discretion of the 
Director, be enrolled as special students and enjoy the privileges of 
the School. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 

STUDIES AT ATHENS. 1882-1888. 



The Annual Reports of the Committee may be had gratis on application to the 
Secretary of the Managing Committee. Tlie other publications are for sale by 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston. 

First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the Managing Com- 
mittee, 1881-84. PP- 30- 

Fourth Annual Report of the Committee, 1884-85. pp. 30. 

Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the Committee, 1885-87. 
pp. 56. 

Bulletin I. Report of William W. Goodwin, Director of the School 
in 1882-83. pp. 33. Price 25 cents. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School 
in 1883-84, with Resolutions of the Committee and the Report for 
1883-84. pp. 34. Price 25 cents. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made in Asia 
Minor during the Summer of 1884. By J. R. S. Sterrett pp. 45^ 
Price 25 cents. 
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PAPERS OF THE SCHOOL. 



Volume I. 1882-83. Published in 1885. 8vo, pp, viu.mul i.s* 
Illustrated. Price I2.00. 

Contents: — 

1. Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

2. Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett, 

3. The Theatre of Dionysus, by James R. Wheeler. 

4. The Olympieion at Athens, by Louis Bevier. 

5. The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler. 

6. The Battle of Salamis, by WiUlam W. Goodwin. 

Volume III. 1884-85. Published in 1888. The VVolli: I' xpiMi 
tion to Asia Minor in 1885, with 651 Inscriptions, in>mlly hitluUu 
unpublished. By J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. With two M.ipji, 
made for this volume by Professor H. Kiepert. 8vo. pp. vii. uiul ^^H. 
Price ^2.50. 

Volume IV. 1885-86. Published in 1888. Svu. pp. J77. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00, 

Contents : — 

1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report by Walter Miller. 

2. The Theatre of Tfaoricus, Supplementary Kepurt by William L. (.'ushing. 

3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic I). Allen. 

4. The Athenian Pnyx, by John M. Crow ; with a Survey of tlie Pnyx aiui 
Notes by Joseph Thacher Clarke. 

5. Notea on Attic Vocalii^m, by J. McKeen Lewib. 



Volume II., 1883-84, containing Professor Sterrett's Report of his 
Epigiaphical Journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with Inscriptions (as in 
Vol. III.), and with two new Maps by Professor Kiepert, will be 
published, it is hoped, during the year 1888. 
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